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“CHANT DE LA NUIT” 
BY SZYMANOWSKI 
IN U. S. PREMIERE 


Leopold Stokowski Gives Ten- 
Year-Old Third Symphony 
of Polish Modernist in 
Version Dispensing with 
Chorus — Exotic Work 
Based on Verses of Persian 
Sufic Poet Pleases Philadel- 
phia Audiences— Lord 
Berners’ Burlesque “Fan- 
tasie Espagnole” Is Second 
Novelty— Michel Gusikoff, 
New Concertmaster, Heard 
HILADELPHIA, Nov. 21.—The 
first performance in America of 

Karol Szymanowski’s Third Sym- 

phony, which bears the title “Chant 

de la Nuit,” was the chief feature in 

a colorful program which Leopold 

Stokowski submitted in the subscrip- 

tion concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 

chestra, in the Academy of Music on 

Friday afternoon, Nov. 19, and Sat- 

urday evening, Nov. 20. A _ second 

novelty was Lord Berners’ “Fantasie 


Espagnole.” Richard Crooks sang 
the tenor solo in the symphony, and 
Michel Gusikoff was heard in Saint- 


Saéns’ Violin Concerto in B Minor. 

The Szymanowski work is ten years 
old. In workmanship and design it re- 
flects its period tendencies, with unmis- 
takable affinities t I 
no kinship with post-war moderns such 
as Honegger, Varése or Malipiero. 

The score, played in a single move- 
ment, is more properly a symphonic poem 
than a symphony, despite the composer’s 
label. 

Szymanowski selected a Persian mys- 
tic, Jalal-uddin, greatest of the Sufic 
poets, as inspirational material. Por- 
tions of Jalal’s fervid pantheistic and 
ecstatic writings are used in the tone- 
poem, which originally called for chorus 
and solo tenor. The former was omitted 
in the version presented last week. 

The assumption of philosophic pro- 
fundity is scarcely realized in the execu- 
tion, a failure that is not surprising, 
considering that even Strauss was baffled 
in his attempt to convey the rarefied 
cerebral qualities of Nietzsche in “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra.” 

The “Chant de la Nuit” sings of any 
moonlit garden in terms of beauty and 
atmospheric appeal. There is Oriental 
coloring, rich instrumentation and often 
melodic resourcefulmess. Modern caco- 
phonies are present, but to ears of 1926 
they are not startling. 

The work has a long introductory 
section, rich in poetic suggestiveness. 
Harps are lavishly employed and the 
principal theme is developed with horns 
echoing its first phrase until the music 
reaches a crescendo characterizing the 
Jalal’s “Heroic Is Thy Soul Tonight.” 

Subsiding passions in the score lead 
to a solo violin presenting the second 

ubject, succeeded by harp glissandi and 
lelicate glamorous writing for celesta, 
lute and clarinet above tremolos in the 
strings. The tenor, soon after this, is 
neard. Mr. Crooks, one of the best 
American concert tenors, eloquently 
apostrophized the transcendental mys- 
teries of the night against a background 
f haunting harmonies. His rhapsody 
ends in fading chords for harp, wind and 
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Fermerly of the Metropolitan, Who Will Arrive in America Soon to Join the Staff of the 
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“Winona,” Native Opera, Has Premiere 





mieten ORE., Nov. 20.—The 
premiére of Alberto Bimboni’s opera 
“Winona,” by the American Grand 
Opera Company of Portland, was given 
on Armistice Day in the Municipal 
Auditorium. The orchestra, led by Mr. 
Bimboni, opened the performance with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Mr. Bim- 
boni came from New York and Perry 
Williams, the librettist, from Minne- 
apolis in advance, the former to prepare 
the staging of the opera. The text forms 
an admirable background. 

The story, briefly summarized, is the 
legend of Winona, an Indian girl, whose 
love for the youth Chatonska is opposed 
by her uncle and guardian, Wabashaw, 
the chief of his tribe. He commands her 
to marry Matosopa, a chief in a neigh- 
boring tribe. Rather than enter this 
alliance she throws herself from Maiden 
Rock, defying Matosopa to follow her. 
The rear drop curtain, painted by Lerner 
and McConnell of Portland, was a strik- 
ing reproduction of Lake Pepin and 
Maiden Rock, Wis. 

Minna Pelz, soprano, coached with Mr. 
Bimboni last summer for the part of 
Winona. Her histrionic and musical 
competence were strongly in evidence in 
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her dramatic arias, and were in constant 
ascension to triumph in the climax. Her 
efforts earned the gratitude of the com- 
poser and librettist. She contributed 
outstandingly to the artistic effect of the 
performance. 

A. K. Houghton, baritone, was, vocally, 
in excellent condition, and his imperson- 
ation of Matosopa showed that he had 
not only a keen sense for character, but 
good ideas of stage requirements. He 
thrilled the audience with the sonority 
and suavity of his voice. 

J. McMillan Muir, tenor, who played 
with the same company last spring in 
the performance of Mr. Knowlton’s 
opera, “The Monk of Toledo,” was in 
particularly good voice as Chatonska. 

Alice Price Moore, contralto, with her 
sympathetic voice, gave picturesqueness 
to the Moccasin Flower legend, and in 
singing the réle of Weeko did perhaps 
the most notable piece of work in her 
career, viewed from the dramatic and 
musical standpoint. 

William Fraser Robertson, bass, took 
the réle of Wabashaw. Particularly as 
an actor his virtuosity made a deep im- 
pression on the audience. 
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GUARANTORS GIVE 


OPERA FIVE MORE 
YEARS IN CHICAGO 


Raise $520,000 of Desired 
$600,000 Yearly Pledge — 
Many New Names Among 
the List—Fund Being Col- 
lected Will Not Be Needed 
for This Year’s Expected 
Deficit— By Arousing 
Greater Interest in Opera, 
Samuel Insull Hopes Event- 
ually to Make It Self-Sup- 
porting—Site for New Home 
Soon to Be Acquired 


HICAGO, Nov. 22.—-Continuation 

of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany has been assured for five more 
years by the security of pledges ap- 
proximating $520,000 for each year, 
it is reported here. The amount 
originally set was $500,000, but 
Samuel Insull, president of the com- 
pany decided to continue the sub- 
scription campaign until $600,000 had 
been secured, “to take care of sub- 
scriptions lost through death, bank- 
ruptcy, etc.,” as explained by an attaché 
of the company. It is expected that 
within the next two or three weeks the 
remaining $80,000 will have been ob- 
tained. 

To date, the guarantors number 2000, 
representing a wide range of subscrip- 
tions. The campaign is now being di- 
rected partly into new fields and partly 
back over the field first covered by the 
solicitors. 

It is said that though a large sum will 
be lost on this season’s opera, the fund 
now being raised will not be needed this 
season. Last season’s loss was $399,913. 
or 80 per cent of the guarantors’ pledges. 
Mr. Insull hopes to arouse sufficient in- 
terest during the next five years to 
enable the company to reduce its annual 
shortage. 

It is also officially announced that 
acquisition of a site for “the finest grand 
opera house in the world” is expected 
soon. This is to be the new home of the 
Civic Opera Company. 

Mr. Insull has been negotiating for 
the property of the Daily News on 
Madison Street, which covers the entire 
area between Market Street and the 
Chicago River, extending northward for 
half a block. The area of this property 
is 37,918 square feet. It is reported that 
the Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust 
Company had been negotiating for the 
lease on the property, offering $750,000 
for it, but that later a deal was made 
with Mr. Insull by which he is said to 
have agreed to pay $1,000,000 for the 
leasehold and has already paid $200,000 
of that amount. If the directors of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company hesitate 
to obligate themselves to this, Mr. Insull 
is said to be willing to retain the lease 
himself. 

The Daily News property is valued by 
the board of review, for assessing pur- 
poses, at $1,098,075, of which only 
$160,000 is for the buildings which now 
occupy it. 

Assured of a site for the new opera 
house and office building, the company, it 
is said, can complete the structure in a 
comparatively short time. The proposed 
location is ideal as to transportation, and 
Mr. Insull has contended that, with 
proper management and a home of its 
own, grand opera in Chicago can be 
maintained without a deficit. 
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OKLAHOMA ARTISTS ARE OFFERED PRIZES 





State Federation Board and 
Contest Heads in Joint 


Session 

Tutsa, OKLA., Nov. 20.—Announce- 
ments of three prizes to be awarded for 
Oklahoman composers and singers were 
features of the meeting of the State 
Executive Board of the Federation of 
Music Clubs in this city recently. The 
board met in joint sessions with the 
Sesquicentennial contest directors of four 
states, comprising the southwestern dis- 
trict. 

Mrs. Lewis C. Lawson, second vice- 
president of the State Federation, and 
the Schubert Club of Holdenville will 
give $50 for the best Indian song com- 
position. Hyla Florence Long of Okla- 
homa City will present $50 for the 
winning piano composition. 

Herbert Wall, director of voice at the 
University of Missouri, will give a schol- 
arship for voice in his studio at the 
summer colony at Taylor Falls, Minn. 
All these awards will be made at the 
spring convention, which will be held at 
Duncan late next March. 

Oklahoma music clubs are in a promis- 
ing condition, the board meeting revealed. 
The largest attendance at a board meet- 
ing since the Federation was organized 
six years ago marked this session. The 
representation of numbers of cities was 
also greater than formerly. 

The board will meet again early in the 
spring to perfect plans for the state con- 
vention and the biennial sessions at Chi- 
cago in April, 1927. The coming state 
meet will have as feature the biennial 
young artists’ and junior contests. Mrs. 
L. A. Morton, chairman of the program 
committee, represented Duncan, which is 
to be hostess to the state musicians. 

Mrs. Frances Smith Catron of Ponca 
City, state president, was in charge of 
the board meeting. Among those present 
at the session were Mrs. Dennis H. Wil- 
son of Miami, Okla., member of the 
national board and former state presi- 
dent; Mrs. D. C. A’Costa, Tulsa, past 
state president; Mrs. Della T. Matthews, 
McAlester, president of the southwestern 





Great Success Recorded 
by Columbian Musictans 


Cotumsus, Nov. 20.—The Columbus 
Symphony, under the able direction of 
Earl Hopkins, gave its first program of 
the year in Memorial Hall. A loyal and 
appreciative audience braved inclement 
weather to hear the concert. 

Orchestral offerings were Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony, a transcrip- 
tion by Charles J. Roberts of Rachman- 
inoff’s G Minor Prelude, and “Les Pré- 
ludes” of Liszt. Soloists were Mabel 
Dunn Hopkins, heard in Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto, and Cecil Fanning, baritone. 

Artistic results were registered. The 
orchestra improves steadily and has be- 
come a civic asset. The soloists, too, 
won merited applause. The Bruch num- 
ber was greatly enjoyed, and Mr. Fan- 
ning sang, with his customary success, 
“It is Enough” from “Elijah” and works 
by Tchaikovsky and Rossini. 

ROBERT BARR. 





Honolulu Society 
Files Incorporation Papers 


NOLULU, Nov. 13.—The 

Honolulu Symphony Society, 
which has maintained an orchestra 
for two seasons, was placed on a 
business basis by the filing, on Oct. 
18, of articles of incorporation, 
which provide for financing by the 
usual plan of variously classified 
members making annua! payments. 
This will enable the Society to en- 
gage professional musicians and to 
maintain the orchestra on a pro- 
fessional basis of high standard. 
The incorporators are C. J. Hede- 
mann, B. L. Marx, W. A. Love, 


Symphony 


H. R. Macfarlane and Twigg 
Smith. A committee, composed of 
Mrs. Richard A. Cooke, Else 


Werthmueller, Mrs. Ferdinand J. 
Hedemann and Mrs. Charles Wil- 
cox, has been placed in charge of 
extending the membership. 


(a 


district, and past state president; Mrs. 
Fred E. Watson, Ardmore, president of 
the third district; Mrs. C. T. Caraker, 
Duncan, state treasurer; Mrs. Tom Irby, 
Ponca City, state corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. C. R. Cordell, Holdenville, 
president of the fifth district; Mrs. Troy 
Campbell, Tulsa, state contest chairman; 
Mrs. W. H. Crowder, Tulsa, junior chair- 
man of the southwestern district; Mrs. 
J. R. Cole, Jr., president of the Tulsa 
Federation of Music Clubs; John 
Knowles Weaver, Tulsa, state chairman 
of compositions; Mildred B. Heuston 
Cushing, president of the third district; 
Mrs. Ray Parker, Bartlesville, president 
of the fourth district, and Nellie B. Jen- 
nings, Tulsa, chairman of publicity. 
The Executive Board was honored with 
a luncheon at the Hotel Tulsa. The 
members also were present at a dinner 
in the Mayo Hotel, with the visitors from 
Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas, who at- 
tended the Sesquicentennial contests. 





America to Have Part in 
Swiss Exposition 


N international musical exposi- 

tion is being planned for 
Geneva next spring. Among the 
members nominated for an hon- 
orary committee, as representative 
of the United States, is Ernest 
Schelling. The committee includes 
also Willem Mengelberg, Holland; 
Arthur Honegger, Gustave Doret 
and Volkmar Andreae, Switzer- 
land; Richard Strauss and Hans 
Pfitzner, Germany; Edward J. 
Dent, England; Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski, Poland; Joseph Jongen, Bel- 
gium; Ottorino Respighi, Italy; 
Arnold Schénberg, Austria; Igor 
Stravinsky, Russia; Jan Sibelius, 
Finland; and Vincent d’Indy and 
Romain Rolland, France. 














Local Opera Companies Enliven Philadelphia Week 
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HILADELPHIA, Nov. 20. — Operas 

by two flourishing local organizations 
have enlivened the situation during a 
week not listed by the Metropolitan Com- 
pany for one of its visits here. The 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company pre- 
sented “Rigoletto” in the Academy of 
Music on Nov. 16. On the following 


Thursday, the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company submitted “Madama Butterfly” 
in the Philadelphia Metropolitan. Each 
performance disclosed numerous points 
of excellence, fully appreciated by large 
audiences. 

The “Rigoletto” production triumphed 
over certain obstacles that for a time ap- 
peared formidable. The absence in 
Spain of Vicente Ballester, who had 
been originally assigned the title réle, 
necessitated a substitution. An effort 
was made to obtain the services of Mr. 
Ivantzoff. The latter, however, was 
under contract to sing in Philadelphia 
this season exclusively for the Civic or- 
ganization and arrangements could not 
be made. At the eleventh hour a hurry 
call was sent to Millo Picco, who sped 
from New York to fill the gap. His Rigo- 
letto proved a well conceived portrayal, 
in the main well sung, but there were, 
of course, uncertainties, due to scanti- 
ness of preparation. 

No apologies were required for the 
star of the performance, Josephine Luc- 
chese, one of the most gifted coloratura 
sopranos now before the public. She 
was in radiant voice, coping easily with 
the exactions of the florid arias, and 
characterizing the rédle of Gilda with 
conviction and marked personal charm. 
Her “Caro Nome” won and deserved an 
ovation. 

With a few reservations, Benito Cap- 
pelli, a newcomer here, was a satisfac- 


tory Duke, with a youthful voice. Ivan 
Steschenko impressively filled the re- 
quirements of Sparafucile. 

There was an attractive Maddalena in 
a new Philadelphia singer, Berta Levina. 
Jerome Uhl realized the dramatic and 
vocal possibilities of Monterone. Other 
parts were assumed by Marie Zara, the 
Giovanna; Beniamino Grobani, Allesan- 
dro Angelucci, Robert McDougla, Helen 
Barlow, Anita Menarde, and James 
Landheer. The local chorus acquitted it- 
self with distinction and, of course, Ful- 
genzio Guerrieri revitalized the score 
and was a magisterial force in bringing 
together the various details of the per- 
formance. A postlude of four ballet di- 
vertissments followed “Rigoletto.” The 
stellar dancers were Mlle. Alexeyewa 
and Holger Alexeyewa-Mehnen. 

“Madama Butterfly” at the Metropoli- 
tan on Thursday was presented with a 
most effective appreciation of its dra- 
matic qualities and a profusion of good 
singing. Helen Stanley, better cast in a 
Puccini work than in Wagnerian music 
drama, portrayed the title part with the 
requisite touches of pathos and sympa- 
thetic appeal. Her Cio-Cio-San is worthy 
to rank with some of the best recent em- 
bodiments of the character. Paul Alt- 
house was in capital voice as Pinkerton, 
and there was a first-rate Sharpless in 
that dependable and fast developing 
artist, Nelson Eddy. Piotr Wizla was 
the Bonze and Marie Stone-Langston a 
highly efficient Suzuki, especially in the 
Flower Duet. 

Auxiliary parts were taken by Albert 
Mahler, Theodore Bayer, Louis Met- 
singer, and Anna M. Upp. Alexander 
Smallens glorified the familiar score 
with a new eloquence. The performance 
was given in English, the principals dis- 
tinguishing themselves with notable 
purity of diction. H. T. CRAVEN. 








Effect Merger Between Juilliard and Damrosch School 


Will Operate Separately Until 
End of Present 
School Year 


ERGER of the Institute of Musical 
Art and the graduate school of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation has been 
formally concluded. Last January it was 
announced that consolidation of the two 
schools had been determined upon. 


Legal papers have now been signed by 
the trustees of the Juilliard Foundation 
and the trustees of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, and the New York State Board 
of Regents has approved the application 
for a charter for the new organization, 
the title of which is to be the Juilliard 
School of Music. The Institute of Musi- 
cal Art will continue under its own name 
as a part of the Juilliard School of 
Music. 

The board of trustees, as confirmed by 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the 
Institute of Musical Art, is composed of 
Paul D. Cravath, Paul M. Warburg, 
Allen Wardell, James N. Jarvie, John 
Erskine, John M. Perry, John L. Wilkie, 
Arthur M. Cox and Dr. Eugene A. Noble. 
The last-named is present executive 
secretary of the Juilliard Foundation. 

The two institutions will continue to 
operate separately for the rest of the 
school year, the Juilliard at 49 East 
Fifty-second Street and the Institute on 
Claremont Avenue at West 122nd Street. 





City of Baltimore Announces 
Violin Contest 


ALTIMORE, Nov. 20.— The 

city of Baltimore announces a 
violin contest for a resident of this 
city, the winner to be given an ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Balti- 
more Symphony at its regular 
monthly concert on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 24, 1927. Contestants 
may be of either sex, but must not 
be more than thirty years of age. 
Judges will be musicians from 
other cities. The work to be 
played in the G Minor Concerto by 
Bruch. Application blanks are ob- 
tainable from Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music, and 
entries must be made before Jan. 
29. 


Wagnerian Excerpts Will Be Feature of 
Spartanburg Festival 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., Nov. 20.—The 

annual music festival of this city will be 


held on May 4, 5 and 6, according to 
announcement by Frederick W. Wodell, 
of Converse College, director. For the 
first time in several years music by 
Wagner will be sung, the selections be- 


ing from “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin” 
and “Die Meistersinger.” Scenes from 
“Aida” will also be given. D. G. S. 


VERBRUGGHEN REAPS 
ACCLAIM OF PUBLIC 


Minneapolis Symphony Has 
Enlisted Appreciation 
of Citizens 
By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—Music lovers 
of this city have shown how much they 
appreciate the Minneapolis Symphony. 
As announced recently, the Friday night 
series is completely sold out for the sea- 
son. At the first of the Sunday concerts, 
given on the afternoon of Nov. 14, under 
Henri Verbrugghen, the house was filled 
to the last seat, in spite of extremely 
unpleasant weather. The program was: 


Overture to “Oberon”............ Weber 
Violin Solos— 
“Serenade Melancholique”™. Tchaikovsky 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
Saint-Saéns 
“The Nutcracker” Suite... .Tchaikovsky 
“Hungarian” Rhapsody No. 2... ...Liszt 
Cortége from “The Queen of Sheba.” 
Gounod 


The soloist was E. Joseph Shadwick, 
the new concertmaster, who strength- 
ened our already high opinion of his 
worth. 

Friday, Nov. 12, brought forth the 
following program, with Mischa Levitzki 
as piano soloist: 


Syuonmr te G. ....edsccs ....Haydn 
Symphonic Poem “The Asolani”™.. .Beach 
Overture to “William Tell”. ..... Rossini 
Piano Concerto No. 2.......Saint-Saéns 


The Beach Symphonic Poem was given 
its world premiére at this concert. Mr. 
Beach’s work is a fascinating example 
of present day composition. With the 
composer present, both conductor and 
orchestra seemed inspired to bring out 
all its beauties. 

The Piano Concerto was almost flaw- 
lessly played. Always a favorite here, 
Mr. Levitzki was given a wonderful re- 
ception, which he justly shared with Mr. 
Verbrugghen and the orchestra. 

An interesting event of the week was 
the visit of Mrs. Edward MacDowell un- 
der the auspices of the Thursday Musi- 
cal, in lecture-recital assisted by Clara 
Williams, soprano, Mrs. Emerson Har- 
ris, contralto, and Mrs. William Mac- 
Phail, accompanist. Only MacDowell 
members were on the program. The 
Thursday Musical has almost raised 
$3000 for the MacDowell Colony. 





Fresh Honors Are Won 
by New Haven Symphony 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 19.—The 
New Haven Symphony, conducted by 
David S. Smith, gave its first concert of 
a series of five on Sunday afternoon, in 
Woolsey Hall. The assisting artist was 
Laura Littlefield, soprano. 


The program contained, as a novelty, 
music from Horatio Parker’s beautiful 
but seldom heard opera, “Fairy-Land.” 
Brahms’ Second Symphony was another 
outstanding item. 

The playing of the orchestra in all the 
numbers was gratifying to the musi- 
cians’ followers. Especially praise- 
worthy was the work of Arthur 
Schwaner, flute, in the Parker work, and 
Hermann Jaeger, horn, in the symphony. 

Miss Littlefield sang delightfully, and 
was recalled many times. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Cleveland Composers Honored in Exhibit 
of Their Works 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—The Cleveland 
Public Library is honoring Cleveland 
composers in an exhibit of their works 
in the fine arts department. The ex- 
hibit contains pictures of the composers 
and excerpts from some of their com- 
positions. Those so honored are Johann 
Beck, Miloslov Francisci, Charles E. 
Clemens, Homer B. Hatch, Charles De 
Harrack, Walter Logan, John Orsagh, 
Quincy Porter, James H. Rogers, Bery! 
Rubinstein, C. V. Rychlik, Arthur Shep- 
herd, Wilson G. Smith, Patty Stair, 
Floyd J. St. Clair, Beatrice Vokoun, 
Emerson Whithorne and Frederick A. 
Williams. Tribute is also paid, in this 
manner, to the late Fanny Snow Knowl- 
ton. F. M. B. 
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Paintings That Have Touched the Spark to Composers 
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Above Are Seen Photographs of Arnold Bécklin’s Famous Painting, “The Isle of Death,” 
a Fresco on oe 


and, Right, “The Triumph of Death,” 
Work, “Totentanz.” Below 
phonic land’ Fanfas 
Weingartner. ” Right, aphael’s “ 


a> USIC is debtor to its sis- 

ter art, painting, in more 
than one respect, chief 
of which is, perhaps, the 
inspiration the latter 
has supplied many com- 
posers. Those in the camp of “abso- 
lute” music might not subscribe to 
this statement, for their contention is 
that music is not music when its roots 
draw their nourishment from foreign 
soils. Yet the fact remains that 
a respectable proportion of the musical 
compositions in the répertoirey of vari- 
ous artists and organizations owe their 
existence to this very source. Many of 
the great composers have been especially 
susceptible to the emotions that are sug- 
gested in color and to the ideas ex- 
pressed in some of the best paintings. 
Thus they act somewhat as prisms, 
changing the values inherent in color to 
corresponding sound values. 

One of the earliest paintings which 
may perhaps be safely cited as having 
inspired a composer is that gruesome 
fresco, “The Triumph of Death,” which 
adorns the walls of the Campo Santo of 
Pisa. This mural, for many years at- 
tributed to the Florentine painter, An- 
drea Orcagna (ca. 1308-1368), is now 
conceded by some to belong to the Sien- 
nese School and to have been executed 
by Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 
What Franz Liszt saw in this particular 
fresco one cannot say. It did, however, 
thrill him upon his visit to Pisa during 
1838 and 1839, and as a result of this 
sojourn has given the world “Die To- 
tentanz.” 









4 Fantastic Fresco 


In this fantastic fresco, we see to the 
right a group of sumptuously dressed 
men and women, who, with dogs and fal- 
cons, appear to be back from the chase, 
or they may be sitting as though en- 
thralled by a canzonetta of Petrarch. A 







Center 
Saint Cec ilia,” 


SOME NOTABLE PICTURES THAT INSPIRED MUSICIANS 


; Marine Pi 
Backlin’s “The Elysian Fields,” 


in the Bologna Gallery, 





minstrel violinist, accompanied by a 
damsel with a guitar, both on a flowery 
bank, makes music for them while from 
blossoms of myrtle and orange trees, 
cupids flutter about and wave torches 
over the heads of the selected beauties. 
Unseen by the happy group, the goddess 
of death, a frightful woman, with wild, 
streaming hair and clawed hands, flies 
swiftly toward them. This bat-winged 
creature, with bemired clothing, swings 
a scythe, while in her wake a legion of 
devils follow. 

Near this garden of joy, below 
“Death,” are rich and poor, all sick. In 
a heap are dead bodies of kings, queens, 
cardinals, warriors—in fact the great 
ones of the earth. Their souls rise in 
the shape of new-born babes. Angels, 
ready to receive the righteous, fold their 
hands in prayer while demons welcome 
the damned who shrink back with hor- 
ror. Devils, in the guise of beasts of 
prey or loathsome reptiles, fight for 
souls. Angels rise to heaven with the’ re- 
deemed, while servants of Satan cast 
their victims into the flames free a 
burning mountain. 

Next to this heap of corpses is a crowd 
of beggars, cripples, miserable ones, who 
stretch their arms upward to “Death,” 
begging her to end their woe. They do 
not interest her. Divided by a chasm is 
the chase. A prince and his charming 
consort, lords and noble dames on horse- 
back, hunters with dogs and falcons fol- 
lowing in their train, come out of a 
rocky pass to find three open coffins 
along the road in which lie three princes. 
An aged monk on crutches, possibly 
Saint Marcarius, points to this memento 
mori. They talk gaily. Only one of the 
party, a woman, rests her head on her 
hand and shows a sorrowful face, while 
the horses turn aside. 

On mountain heights above are her- 
mits, who have reached, through absti- 
nence and meditation, the highest state 
of human existence: While squirrels run 
about him, one milks a doe; the second, 
sitting, reads; a third surveys the valley 
which is rank with death. Devils are 
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“Die Heilige Ciacelia” 
fighting with angels for the souls of 
those mowed down by “Death.” Some 
are saved from the clutches of the devils 
and are led heavenward, while others 
are thrown into hell. 

The faces in this fresco, according to 
tradition, are portraits of the artist’s 
contemporaries. 

The work of Liszt is one of his most 
striking piano compositions. 


“March of the Three Kings” 


The Fifteenth Century sang her song 
of inspiration to Liszt in the Chapel of 
St. Michael in Cologne Cathedral, with 
the “Dombild,” a large winged picture 
of imposing dimensions, painted before 
1450 by Meister Stephan (Stephan Loch- 
ner), a native of Meersburg on Lake of 
Constance, who settled in Cologne about 
1442. This fine work of the early Ger- 
man School by the most famous master 
of medieval times, has as its central 
panel the adoration of the Magi; on the 
wings, St. Gereon and St. Ursula, and 
on the outside the Annunciation. From 
the “March of the Three Kings,” brought 
to life through this work of art, Liszt 
next found himself before the tomb of 
Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, in the sacristy 
of San Lorenzo, Florence. At the base 
of the tomb by Michelangelo (1475- 
1564), reclining on a large sarcophagus, 
are colossal figures of “Dawn” and 
“Twilight.” The former does not smile, 
while the latter sinks in repose. In a 
recess above the base is a full-length 
statue of Lorenzo seated. Because of his 
expression, which is, as he leans for- 
ward with his hand raised to his chin, 
one of deep meditation, the work has 
become known as “Il Pensiero” which 
translated means “Reflection.” To this 
master work the same composer owes 
his “Il Penseroso.” 

For his next theme taken from a work 
of art, Raphael’s “Sposalizio” (“The 
Marriage of the Virgin”) brought to 
light Liszt’s composition of the same 
title. The painting belongs to the Um- 
brian period and was painted by Ra- 


phael at Citta di Castello in 1504 for 


Same Name: 


Same Title by Felix 


the Church of St. Francis. In 1798 it 
was removed from there and hangs now 
in the Brera Museum, Milan. Against a 
background of a temple set in a land- 
scape, we find in the center the high 
priest joining the hands of the betrothed 
ones. At the left and right are the ri- 
vals of Joseph who show disappointment 
by breaking the rod which has borne no 
flowers. The companions of Mary are 
looking on with an air of satisfaction. 

Nine years after the completion of 
this painting, to be exact, October, 1513, 
Elena Duglioli dall’Olio, a noble lady of 
Bologna, believing herself to have heard 
supernatural voices enjoining her to 
dedicate a chapel to St. Cecilia in the 
Church of San Giovanni del Monte, con- 
fided this impression to her relative An- 
tonio Pucci of Florence. The latter of- 
fered to furnish the chapel at his own 
expense and requested his uncle, Lorenzo 
Pucci, the new cardinal, to give Raphael 
the commission to paint the altar-piece. 
To conform with the ideas of Donna 
Elena, the artist has veiled his composi- 
tion somewhat with mysticism and in St. 
Cecilia has personified ecstasy. Although 
the work was commissioned in the latter 
part of 1513, it was only finished in 1516. 
It now hangs in the Gallery of Bologna. 
Liszt, inspired by the work, composed 
the cantata “Die Heilige Cacelia.” 


“Battle of the Huns” 


Kaulbach’s “Die Hunnenschlacht” 
(“The Battle of the Huns’’) kindled the 
flame of inspiration for Liszt’s sympho- 
nic work bearing the same title. This 
mural painting in the staircase-hall of 
the New Museum in Berlin, by Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach, who was born in Arolsen 
Oct. 15, 1805, and died in Munich April 
7, 1874, secured the artist’s fame by the 
grand composition, perfection of forms, 
and truthfulness of excited passion 
which this meritorious work shows. This 
most distinguished artist of his time who 
attained a height of perfection admired 
by all shows in his art, above all, a vast 
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Metropolitan Draws Eager Throngs for Old Favorites 





Popular Works Fill Opera 
House—Elda Vettori Ac- 
claimed at Début as “San- 
tuzza”—Tibbett Scores in 
First N. Y. “Tonio’— 
Messrs. Pinza, Tedesco and 
Cehanovsky Heard in Ad- 
ditional Roles—Talley Sings 
a Special Matinée “Lucia” 
—Ponselle Applauded in 
“Chenier” and “Gioconda” 


URING the third week 
of opera, apart from 
the American premiére 
of “Turandot” which 
was reviewed in last 
week’s issue of MuSsI- 
CAL AMERICA, and a second perform- 
ance of the freshly revived “Magic 





Flute,” five works returned to the 
répertoire, namely, “Andrea Chenier,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “La Gio- 
conda,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 


“Pagliacci.” In most of these the 
casts were familiar, but there were 
new faces in old parts and one début 
with the company, that of Elda Vet- 
tori who won laurels for herself as 
Santuzza. Lawrence Tibbett, making 
his first essay of Tonio in “Pagliacci” 
also added a cubit to his operatic 
stature. 
Second “Magic Flute” 


With the identical cast previously 
heard this season, Mozart’s “Die Zauber- 
flite” was given its second performance 
on the evening of Nov. 15. As before, 
the Pamina of Elisabeth Rethberg stood 
out as the most satisfyingly lyrical fig- 
ure; her singing held suavities of phrase, 
beauties of tone and delicacies of color, 
while her impersonation was in the key 
of a charming ingenuousness. 

Marion Talley’s Queen of the Night 
still lacked the driving force of sinister 
and baleful passion, and relied mainly 
upon the glacial glitter of pure tones. 
Rudolf Laubenthal seemed more at ease 
in the réle of Tamino, although he had 
not entirely laid aside his Wagnerian 
accents. Gustav Schiitzendorf was a 
divertingly comical and aimiably pat- 
tering Papageno, not quite so spon- 
taneous, however, as the irresistibly 
prankish Papagena of Louise Hunter. 
Paul Bender was an impressive Sarastro 
and George Meader an enlivening Mono- 
statos. The brief apparition of Clar- 
ence Whitehill as The Speaker was 
charged with dignity and authority. 

Next to Mozart’s perennially fresh 
music, the stage settings of Sergei Sou- 
deikin relieved the tedium of Schikane- 
der’s obscurely symbolic libretto. The 
scenic artist has devised a most in- 
triguing combination of rococo artificial- 
ity and romantic fantasy. He has 
blended the futuristic with the primitive, 
the sophisticated with he naive, and 
his brush has moved with many a quirk 
of humor. B. L. D. 


“Andrea Chenier” Returns 


The French revolution held the stage 
for the first time this season when Um- 
berto Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” was 
sung at the Metropolitan Wednesday 
evening. Sans-culottes and _ eleuther- 
omaniacs that might have stepped out 
of the pages of Carlyle or Dickens waxed 
lyrical in a language not that of boule- 
vards but equally expressive in song, as 
the full-blooded if not particularly dis- 
tinguished melodies of this typically 
Italian score led on to an unpictured 
final demonstration of the invention 
named after the worthy Dr. Guillotin. 

The historic poet whose name and per- 
sonality the librettists used for their 
well constructed melodrama was im- 
personated, as at most previous Metro- 
politan performances, by the mellifluous 
Beniamino Gigli; and the réle of Made- 
leine, whose historicity need not be in- 
quired into, by the ever dependable 
Florence Easton. Their duets brought 
moments of unusual tonal beauty, and 
in his first act Improvviso the tenor 
greatly stirred a huge audience by the 
glow and warmth of his finely used voice. 


Giuseppe Danise’s Gerard was again 
an able characterization, with resonant 
tone and power in dramatic climaxes. 
Ina Bourskaya returned to the part of 
the Countess, and Grace Anthony took 
over that of Bersi. One of Mr. Gatti’s 
new singers, George Cehanovsky was 
heard pleasurably in a small part, that 
of Fléville. Outstanding, as at earlier 
performances, was the spy incroyable of 
Angelo Bada. Adamo Didur, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Millo Picco, Paolo Ananian, 
Arnold Gabor and others gave the re- 
quisite touches to other parts, and a 
special word must be said of the appeal- 
ing singing of Merle Alcock in the scene 
of the mother’s sacrifice of her son. 
Tullio Serafin conducted with the Italian 
equivalent of vigor and vim. B. B 


The Twins Appear 


For the first time this season, the 
operatic twins, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci,” were sung on Saturday 
night, Nov. 20, the occasion being fur- 
ther noteworthy in that Elda Vettori 
made her début with the company as 
Santuzza, and Lawrence Tibbett sang 
Tonio for the first time. George Cehanov- 
sky also was heard for the first time in 
Mr. Tibbett’s former réle of Silvio. The 
remainder of the singers were Ina 
Bourskaya, Armand Tokatyan, Henriette 
Wakefield and Millo Picco in the first 
work, Mr. Picco substituting for Mr. 
Basiola, who had performed similar ser- 
vice for Mr. Danise in the afternoon. 
In the second work the other artists 
were Queena Mario, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Alfio Tedesco. Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducted both works. 

Miss Vettori showed slight, very slight, 
nervousness in her first scenes, but she 
quickly dominated this and gave a really 
delightful performance which was re- 
ceived by the audience with what might 
be called an ovation. Vocally, Miss 
Vettori was satisfactory, and greater 
familiarity with the acoustics of the 
house will undoubtedly enable her to dis- 
play more of the lovely color of her voice 
which was frequently apparent. A 
promising and interesting feature of her 
performance was the fact that it had 
a consistent dramatic line. The scene 
with Turiddu during Lola’s singing off- 
stage, could not have been bettered. Mr. 
Tokatyan sang a good Turiddu and Mr. 
Picco repeated his familiar Alfio, the 
most ungrateful of operatic parts. Miss 
Wakefield and Miss Bourskaya were 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Bellezza’s tempi differed materi- 
ally from those which have been current 




















Elda Vettori, as “Santuzza,.” in Which Réle 
She Made Her Metropolitan Début 


at the Metropolitan. The duet between 
Santuzza and Turiddu, both in the 
Prologue and during the act, was much 
slower, and Santuzza’s aria so much 
faster that there was not complete 
unanimity of opinion about it. 

Mr. Tibbett’s Tonio is one of the best 
seen and heard in a long time. Vocally, 
the Prologue and his succeeding music 
left nothing to be desired. The voice 
sounded fresh and young and had a com- 
pelling ring to it. His dramatic work 
was nothing short of amazing in view 
of the short time since he was a mel- 
lifluous but somewhat gawky Silvio. A 
stranger happening into the opera house 
might have thought him an old stager 
and an exceedingly adept actor to boot. 
Mr. Martinelli was in his best voice and 
was brought out before the curtain 
numerous times. Miss Mario sang and 
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Two of Serge Soudeikin’s Fantastic Settings for “The Magic Flute” 


acted charmingly and Mr. Tedesco made 
the most of his serenade. Mr. Cehanov- 
sky made a vocally good if dramatically 
unimpassioned Silvio. 


Marion Talley in “Lucia” 


“Lucia,” given a special matinée at 
the Metropolitan Friday afternoon, at- 
tracted an audience apparently about 
equally divided in its interest between 
Donizetti’s household tunes and _ the 
stellar light that shone upon young 
Marion Talley. The western soprano 
repeated her success of last year in the 
réle of the hapless bride, and was called 
before the curtain many times, both 
alone and with the other principals. Her 
singing again had an increased volume 
over that of last year and she tossed 
off high staccati with noteworthy fa- 
cility. The “Mad Scene” evoked general 
and protracted applause. The other 
singers of the afternoon were Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, who resorted to much com- 
mendable half-voice singing by way of 
proving that he is not always addicted 
to the stentorian; Giuseppe de Luca, 
unctuously musical in the part of the 
brother; the new bass, Ezio Pinza, sonor- 
ous of voice and somewhat aggressive 
of action; Minnie Egener, Alfio Tedesco 
and Giordano Paltrinieri, all competent 
in their réles. Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted con diligenza. 


“Lohengrin” Makes Entry 


Honors for the first performance this 
season of Wagner’s earlier opera of the 
Grail can be given without question to 
Artur Bodanzky, Samuel Thewman and 
Giulio Setti. The .conductor apparently 
was chiefly responsible for the lively pace 
with which “Lohengrin” moved and its 
freedom from tedious lapses. Presym- 
ably the stage manager was at his elbow 
in this, and the vigor with which Mr. 
Setti’s choristers sang was no small 
factor. The cast was not without 
strength of its own, but several of the 
principals have achieved the same réles 
better at other times. 

The Elsa of Maria Jeritza was of its 
customary pictorial appeal. Doubtless 
there are many admirers of the soprano 
for whom she is herself only when.she 
is a vision of golden hair Hence even in 
the splendors of “Turandot” she was 
not, for them, the glorification of 
femininity she is in Germanic parts. 
After the dark passions of “Turandot” 


she seemed to have not quite recovered 
her “blond” voice. Mme. Matzenauer 
supplied a regal contrast as Ortrud, an 
impersonation notable for its dramatic 
conviction and imposing bearing, but not 
vocally at its best. Rudolf Laubenthal, 
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Lawrence Tibbett as “Tonio” 


with a real presence behind the glitter 
of his argent armor, had some fine mo- 
ments in his variable delivery of the 
music of the Grail Knight, and his im- 
personation was withal a sturdy one. 
Clarence Whitehill, whose Sachs was re- 
cently warmly praised in these columns, 
found Telramund something of a trial, 
vocally, but gave the réle his usual 


[Continued on page 9] 
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Good Business and Musical Direction Have Combined to Make the Toledo Choral S 
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Society One of the City’s Flourishing 
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Artistic Organizations—A Woman Has Conducted the Chorus Practically from the Beginning—Detroit 
Symphony and Cleveland Orchestra Have Been Used for Orchestral Accompaniments 


UT ee 


OLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 20. 
—This city is one among 
others in the country 
that can boast of hav- 
ing a choral organiza- 
tion of big dimensions 
that supports itself by its own activi- 
ties. This is the Toledo Choral So- 
ciety. This body of singers is just 
now entering on its eighth season, 
having been organized in 1919. 

Many causes have contributed to its 
prosperity, but the two chief ones are, 
perhaps, that it has both a highly ca- 
pable musical direction and an equally 
efficient financial guidance. The expenses 
are met by the sale of concert tickets, 
for which members receive a ten per cent 
commission on their sales. This plan 
has been in effect for the past few years, 
and has fully justified itself. Each year 
a budget is made to cover the cost of 
operation, but as players from some of 
the leading orchestras are used for the 
Society’s concerts, the management finds 
it impossible to keep within the limit set 
for expenditures. However, there have 
been no deficits, in spite of the fact that 
the Toledo Choral Society has no endow- 
ment fund or sustaining contributors. 

The directors hope to establish an en- 
dowment fund, however, and a beginning 
has already been made; public interest 
in Toledo is being aroused in the matter. 

The Society’s efforts to raise money 
for its own use have not interfered with 
its activities as an integer in the civic 
life of Toledo, though. The Society 
makes contributions to the community 
chest and has subscribed $1000 toward 
the new Masonic Hall, which is to be 
used as a municipal music hall. In addi- 
tion to this, it was instrumental in add- 
ing $3,000 more to this fund through 
private subscriptions. 

Though such capable business man- 
agement is essential to the existence of 
the Society, it is judged by its artistic 
achievements, and these are of first con- 
cern here. The schedule it has outlined 
this season is an indication of devotion 
to a serious purpose, the quality of the 
musicianship of its members and its con- 
ductor, and the interest it has fanned 
into flame among the public. On Nov. 
18 David Stanley Smith’s “Rhapsody of 
St. Bernard” was announced for per- 
formance, and the composer was present 
to conduct his Overture, “Prince Hal,” 
preceding the cantata. The chorus was 
composed of more than 400. Members 
of the Detroit Symphony supplied the 
orchestral accompaniment and_ con- 
tributed very greatly to making this, the 
eason’s first concert, a gala occasion. 
The announced solists were Mrs. Fred- 
erick M. Fuller, soprano; Norma Schell- 
ing Emmert, contralto; Clarence R. 
Ball, tenor, and Roscoe Mulholland, bass. 





London Queen’s Hall May 


Become Cinema House 


) ep seg Nov. 13.—One of Lon- 
don’s historic centers of music 
is threatened with conversion to 
other forms of entertainment, 
owing to the press of financial 
competition. Recently William 
Boosey, a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., the music 
publishers and lessees of the hall, 
told a Daily Mail reporter that the 
firm now found it impossible to 
make the concerts there a financial 
success and it was probable that 
an offer of a firm to take over the 
hall and convert it into a cinema 
will be accepted. Other offers are, 
however, being considered. The 
Queen’s Hall was opened in No- 
vember, 1893, and immediately 
became one of London’s musical 
centers. 
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Mary Willing Megley, 


Who Has Been Conductor of the Toledo Choral Society for Eight 


Years 


“Messiah” has become a tradition in 
Toledo, and is given every year preced- 
ing Christmas. This season it will be 
given Dec. 20, with the following solo- 
ists: Corinne Rider-Reed, Mrs. Arthur 
E. Tracy, Paul Mallory and Fred Newell 
Morris. The third and final concert of 
the Society’s season will bring the repe- 
tition of a work that so pleased music 
lovers at a previous performance that 
popular request demanded another hear- 
ing. This is “The Atonement” by Coler- 
idge-Taylor, and it will be given the first 
week in May with these soloists: Maude 
Ellis Lackens, Helen Lease S!oan, Beu- 
lah Ruth Trautwein, Reginald Morris 
and Harrington Van Hoesen. This work 
had its Toledo premiére at a concert 
of the Society on May 4, 1921. 

The entire traveling organization of 
the Cleveland Orchestra will play the 
accompaniment. 

Except for a very short while, the 
artistic direction of the chorus has been 
in the hands of Mary Willing Megley. 
Mrs. Megley’s executive ability, coupled 
with her thorough musicianship, has 
been amply proved in the quality of the 
singing of this huge ensemble, and its 
steady growth in musical spirit are 
largely the result of her artistic aggres 
siveness. 


Conductor's Election 


The Society has made 
growth in numbers as well as musically 
since its reorganization in 1919, 
the executive direction of Mrs. Frederick 
M. Fuller, president, from the former 
Toledo Oratorio Society. At the very 
beginning of the first season, Herbert 


Foster Sprague, who was the conductor, 


found it impossible to fill the post, so it 
became necessary to seek a new leader. 
This was done by a nove! election plan 
trial rehearsals, “Messiah” being the 
work chosen for the tests. Mrs. Megley 
was elected as a result, winning the post 
over six male candidates. 


remarkable 


under 


From the beginning, Mrs. Megley ha 
used full score for the works that the 
Society has given, and organized an or- 
chestra to provide the accompaniment. 
Grinnell Brothers’ Hall, which was used 
for rehearsals the first season, was soon 
outgrown, and a change was made to 
the Woman’s City Building, where the 
entire third floor is in use every Monday 
night. The seating of the hall is suitably 
arranged for the specific needs of the 
chorus, and a spacious lobby is given 
over to the secretaries and librarians. 


Sincerity of the Group 


A harmonious feeling has always pre 
vailed at these rehearsals, and the 
friendly, yet serious, atmosphere in the 
rehearsal room is often commended. This 
is naturally a great encouragement to 
the officers and members of twelve stand- 
ing committees, who give generously of 
their time to the numerous and expen- 
sive details of the yearly concert course. 
The members pride themselves on an in- 
stantaneous response to the rising and 
sitting signals of the conductor, and this 
is a very noticeable detail of their public 
appearances. 

There is a regular period for rehear- 
sals—every Monday night from 7.30 to 
9.30. Extra meetings are held on Satur- 
day afternoons for women and on Sun- 
day afternoons for men. The members 
pay an annual fee of $3 for the privilege 
of studying scores and are entitled to 
their use for this charge. 

Several of the best professional sing- 
ers in the city are faithful attendants at 
rehearsals, and the Society numbers 
among its members several clergymen 
and many choir directors. 

Each month business meetings are ar 
ranged, and there are social events three 
or four times during a season. 

There are two prices for season tick 
ets for the three concerts of the course 
$5 and $3; single tickets range from 
fifty cents to $2. A ticket chairman is 
appointed each year and the hall is al 


ways filled through the efforts of the 
members. 

The growth of the audiences that have 
heard the Society’s chorus from year to 
year have kept pace with the expansion 
of the chorus itself. For the first sea- 
son the auditorium of Scott High Schoo! 
was found large enough to hold all au- 
ditors, but the stage was inadequate for 
chorus and orchestra. The enthusiasm 
of the members and directors engendered 
a spirit of daring, and the second season 
they moved to the Coliseum. It was 
soon found necessary to build extensions 
for the accommodation of the orchestras, 
which grew with each season, and wings 
were added for the chorus. Finally, ex- 
tra benches were placed in the over- 
hanging balconies for the auxiliary chil- 
dren’s choruses. With the completion of 
the long-promised new music hall, fa- 
mous works can be given on a larger 
scale, and plans will be made for this im- 
provement. 


Have Sung the Best 


The list of musical works of the first 
rank that have been given by the Toledo 
Choral Society is indeed impressive, and 
includes, besides those already men- 
tioned, “God’s Time Is Best” by Bach; 
Gade’s “The Crusaders”; “Carmen” in 
concert form; “The Last Judgment,’ 
Spohr; Hadley’s “The New Earth”; 
“Caractacus” by Elgar; “The Beati- 
tudes” of Franck; “Aida” in concert 
form; “Elijah”; “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Edgar Stillman Kelley; “Samson and 
Delilah” in concert form; “The Crea- 
tion”; “Tannhiuser” in concert form, 
and “The Children’s Crusade” by Pierné. 
The last-named closed the past season, 
being given on April 26, and created a 
greater impression than anything the 
Society had previously given. Dan Bed- 
doe was tenor soloist, and seventy-five 
men of the Cleveland Orchestra played 
the instrumental parts. 

Mrs. Megley is not only actively con- 
tributing to Toledo’s musical well-being 
by keeping the Society up to such excel- 
lent standards, she is a busy club woman 
as well. She is auditor this year for the 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs. Sev- 
eral years ago she was president of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association and 
managed the State convention in To- 
ledo, held simultaneously with the con- 
vention of the Federation. It was at that 
time that Mr. Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” was given by the Toledo Choral 
Society, and Mr. Kelley complimented 
the performance, saying that the chorus 
achieved a very spiritual rendering of 
his music. 

The president of the Society for this 
season is Clinton H. Mosbach, a member 
of the second tenor section. Other presi 
dents have been, besides Mrs. Fuller, 
already mentioned: John Gordon Seely, 
organist of Trinity Church; Reginald 
Morris, a member of the first tenor sec- 
tion; Mrs. W. F. Schmitt, of the second 
alto section. Mrs. Schmitt held office for 
two terms, Mr. Morris for three. 


Vienna Will Honor Two of Its 
Former Leaders 


IENNA, Nov. 13.—Gustav Mah- 

ler is to have a monument here, 
and Hans Richter, the first Bay- 
reuth conductor, a street named in 
his honor, if plans now advanced 
are carried through. A committee 
has been formed, with the burgo- 
master of Vienna as _ honorary 
ehairman, to purchase for the 
monument’s site a spot near the 
State Opera, where Mahler con- 
ducted. The proposal for a thor- 
oughfare to be known as “Richter- 
gasse” has come from the players 
of the Vienna Philharmonic. Rich- 
ter, it will be remembered, was 
Court Conductor here from 
1879 to 1900, and did much to aid 
the development of the city’s mu- 
sical life. 
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New Fame for Old, or Mme. Kreisler’s 
Advice to Those Who Would Fol- 
low in Her Husband’s Footsteps— 
Movies as a Substitute for the Con- 
cert Stage—Difficulties of Keeping 
One’s Engagements After Retire- 
ment — Problem of Determining 
How Much the Newest “Caruso 
Successor” Should Be Paid—Seat- 
tle’s Musicians Make Good Their 
Pledge to Give Their City a Sym- 
phony—Spectacle versus Music, and 
Some Disclosures and Conjectures 
Regarding the Enigmas of Opera 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
O Mme. Fritz Kreisler advises bud- 
ding musicians to forego concert 
careers and seek places in the movies! 

She thinks the day of the concert 
stage is passing rapidly, that people no 
longer want to sit through long pro- 
grams, and that they want their music 
in tabloid form. At least these are sen- 
timents attributed to her in Berlin. 

As I read the remarks attributed to her, 
she has in mind something beyond posi- 
tions. in movie orchestras; she believes 
international fame may be achieved as 


movie soloists. Presumably this would 
mean appearances before the audience 
in person, or perhaps in combination 
with some such synchronization of sight 
and sound as the Vitaphone. 

As she is the wife of one of the world’s 
greatest violinists, it is fair to assume 
that she was thinking particularly of 
young violinists when she gave this ad- 
vice. Doubtless she, as well as her fa- 
mous husband, has had called to her at- 
tention numberless examples of aspir- 
ants struggling for some tiny portion of 
the fame that is Kreisler’s, has been im- 
portuned endlessly for advice and 
guidance. If all were known, it probably 
would be found that a helping hand had 
been extended here and there to espe- 
cially talented students who have never 
been able to fulfill their early promise. 

But is there any real reason for be- 
lieving that if another Kreisler develops 
from among these, he will find the con- 
cert platform a thing of the past—or, if 
still of the present, too overcrowded for 
him to obtain a foothold there? Any 
other answer than a very positive “No” 
to this question implies a cynicism that 
has no place in the art or business of 
music. 

It is true, of course, that there are 
many more talented violin students than 
ean find places in the concert field. Or- 
chestras and ensembles of various kinds 
must absorb many of these, and the 
teaching profession many others. But 
I am convinced that the public is just 
as eager now as it ever was to hear the 
music it likes, and that when it does not 
go to hear a violinist it has one of two 
reasons—it is not attracted to him, or 
to her (in the way that it is attracted 
to some other violinist) or there has 
been some bungling in the manner of 
presenting that artist in the community. 
Of course, if all the first rank violinists 
of the day are to follow one another 
around what might almost be likened to 
a concert circuit, playing the same 
cities year after year, there will be a 


surfeit. And right here, I feel that 1 
ought to say something about the artist 
who will consent only to engagements in 
tried-and-proved communities. 

What the concert situation most needs 
is an increased number of cities where 
artists can successfully be booked. In 
America, especially, there are many com- 
munities that either have never been de- 
veloped musically, or, through misman- 
agement of past undertakings, have been 
permitted to slip out of the list of the 
musically active. Doubtless, only a rela- 
tively small fraction of America’s hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people have 
ever heard Fritz Kreisler, in person, 
though multitudes of others everywhere 
are familiar with his records. The rea- 
son for this is that his tours, like those 
of his confréres, follow a well beaten 
track, with only an occasional excursion 
into unfamiliar territory. 

There is always the chance, of course, 
that any deviation from this track would 
mean playing for less return than the 
artist is guaranteed in a limited number 
of communities. But if music is to grow 
and prosper, and the field expand rather 
than contract for those who are engaged 
in it, some little missionary spirit must 
be shown. The artist must expect to 
give a little more than personal gifts for 
the advancement of the art. It shouldn’t 
be entirely a case of cashing in on every 
community visited, and limiting those 
visits to communities that have in the 
past proved financially responsive—or 
the very situation that Mme. Kreisler be- 
lieves she foresees may be brought about 
through glut and want of variety. 

With respect to many of our young 
violinists—and other musicians as well— 
I would say that Mme. Kreisler’s advice 
to seek employment in the movies is 
sound; for many of these were never 
predestined to achieve fame on the con- 
cert platform. Never in the history of 
music has there been a time when all 
violinists could win what a Kreisler has 
won. But I can’t help feeling that there 
could be no more unfortunate advice to 
one of a Kreisler’s gifts than that which 
would send him into the movies instead 
of to the concert stage, and I am quite 
sure that Mme. Kreisler, if she were to 
attempt to envisage what would have 
been lost to us in the last twenty years if 
her husband’s gifts had been so directed, 
will agree with me that the movies are 
for movie players, the concert stage for 
the chosen few who are big enough to 
hold their own there. 

The one great change that has come 
over the American concert public in re- 
cent years is that it knows what it wants 
and is spending its money accordingly, 
whether for movies or music. 





AVING so recently retired, Dame 

Melba has caused some concern by 
being compelled to cancel subsequent en- 
gagements at the Paris Opera and the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, in Brussels. Re- 
ports of serious illness have been de- 
clared ridiculous by her. She merely 
had a tooth extracted. And that, even 
for an artist who has retired, might very 
well justify absence for a month or so 
from the musical stage. 





ROM dependable informants on the 

other side, I have learned that the 
young Polish tenor, Jan Kiepura, who 
has figured rather sensationally in some 
recent opera performances, knows fully 
the value of his services. 

He is only a raw youth, I am told, but 
that has not kept some of the Viennese 
critics from hailing him as “the new 
Caruso.” Now, Caruso was a high- 
priced singer; so, when an American 
manager recently sent a representative 
to talk over with Kiepura the possibili- 
ty of a visit to this country, the young 
Pole saw no reason for agreeing to the 
first figure that might be offered him. 

No, indeed; Caruso was Caruso and he 
was Kiepura. So, with something of 
finality, he decided that if he came to 
America he should be paid according to 
his worth. 

What I have heard as to his being just 
now only a voice, with musicianship and 
dramatic talent still to be developed, may 
or may not be the truth. “Voice, voice 
and more voice” has made tenors before 
this, irrespective of musicianship or dra- 


matic ability. So I take it for granted 
that when the tenor sat down with the 
representative of the American man- 
ager and figured out his worth, he prob- 
ably made no subtractions and offered 
no rebates because of any deficiencies in 
either direction. 

Just how good, then, as a singer, is 
Jan Kiepura, without consideration of 
his other abilities? Those of us who 
haven’t heard him can take him at his 
own estimate; this is that he is $500 bet- 
ter than Caruso per performance. I 
am told that he placed his figure at 
$3000, whereas Caruso used to sing at 
the Metropolitan for $2500 a night. For 
a singer who seems to have made his 
first real success this year, I would say 
that he has not been slow in discovering 
his true value. 

But whether he is any more a succes- 
sor to Enrico Caruso than Beniamino 
Gigli or Giovanni Martinelli will scarcely 
be determined by Americans until they 
hear him with their own ears. 
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NCE more, I salute the musicians of 

Seattle. Before me is a handsome 
program of the first concert of the New 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, and news- 
paper clippings which are corroboratory 
of what your Seattle correspondent al- 
ready has told you of the success of this 
plucky enterprise. 

To Conductor Karl Krueger, of course, 
goes a large measure of the credit, for 
he has had to shoulder many responsi- 
bilities besides those of merely prepar- 
ing and leading his forces in their intro- 
ductory concert. But the thing that is 
unique about the Seattle orchestra is 
that it owes its very existence to the Mu- 
sicians’ Association of the city, and thus 
represents an instance in which the pro- 
fessionals, through their union, have 
taken the lead in a difficult project and 
have brought to it an initial success. 

From time to time, we have all heard 
something of “the Seattle Spirit.” Other 
cities on occasion have waxed facetious 
or hostile over some manifestations of 
it. But I welcome the application to the 
advancement of music of a spirit such 
as speaks in the following words, taken 
from an announcement made by a com- 
mittee of the Musicians’ Association at 
the time the symphony project was first 
decided upon: 

“We have determined to overcome all 
obstacles. The only manner in which 
this can be done, we find, is to go right 
ahead, with or without financial guaran- 
tees. Our members are ready to do the 
work required. We have an orchestra of 
65 artists ready for rehearsal. And we 
will give Seattle a permanent symphony 
if we have to ‘hire a hall.’” 

These, mind you, are not the words of 
some civic booster organization, some 
promotion bureau, or a citizens’ commit- 
tee representative of various agencies 
charged with community advancement, 
but of the union musicians of the city, 
the men who make their living playing 
in picture houses, hotels and cafes, or 
teaching, as the case may be. How many 
times we have all heard it asserted that 
the unions are a stumbling block in the 
promotion of symphonies, for this or 
that reason, in those cities that must de- 
pend on the most complete co-operation 
of all interested parties if they are to 
have symphonic music at all. Seattle’s 
musicians have given this the lie direct, 
and so I say that they have not only 
been a credit to themselves and their 
city but to their association and to the 
unions generally. 

In a program acknowledgment I find 
the following: “When the orchestra was 
still in an embryonic state, these players 
who constitute the orchestra * * * gave 
their time and energy unstintingly with- 
out having any assurance of remunera- 
tion for their work. Each member of 
the orchestra has rehearsed with a zeal, 
a self-sacrifice, a loyalty to the organiza- 
tion, and a devotion to the highest artis- 
tic ideals which has caused the conductor 
untold happiness.” 

These two quotations, even at a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles, have the 
ring of true co-operation. They more 
than suggest that other cities striving 
to find a way to bring symphonic music 
to their citizenry will do well to watch 
closely what is being worked out in the 
far Northwest. As I understand the or- 





ganization, it is patterned after that of 
the Vienna Philharmonic, in which com- 
mittees of the players attend to all ques- 
tions of discipline and similar details. 
According to Conductor Krueger it is the 
only orchestra in America working on 
this basis. ca 

I note, for instance, that advertising 
space in the program books apparently 
is in the hands of the Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation. Conductor Krueger himself 
supplied the program notes and there is 
an artistic cover for these notes—one 
that any of our orchestras might envy— 
by George Hager, that admirable artist 
whose illustrations have appeared from 
time to time in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

* o* + 


HE universal opinion seems to be that 

as a show, the Metropolitan’s produc- 
tion of “Turandot” is a real knockout. 
Yet in the same breath that the critics 
hail it as the success of the season they 
prophesy for it a relatively brief career. 

There is a contradiction, here, of that 
contention of some rather pedantic mu- 
sicians that the music of opera is a very 
secondary matter; that opera is some- 
thing of the theater far more than of 
the musical art. If that were true, a 
magnificent piece of theatricism with 
a fair score would stand a much better 
prospect of surviving than fair “theater” 
with a magnificent score. But has this 
ever worked out in practice? 

I can think of no opera that has lived 
on, in any particular public esteem, 
which did not present a strong musical 
appeal. This is not to deny that there 
are operas in which this appeal may 
seem to symphonic or chamber music pa- 
trons—or those who acknowledge only 
the divinity of Wagner—as not that of 
the highest type of music, but it is there, 
just the same, and is what is keeping 
the opera alive. 

Appeal, after all, is something apart 
from the technic and the esthetics of an 
art. “Bohéme” has it, “Turandot,” the 
critics tell us, has it not. “Bohéme”’ is 
in no sense a spectacle, “Turandot” caps 
the climax in stage pageantry. As a 
show, there is no comparison between 
the two, yet it seems probable that “Bo- 
héme” will be bringing auditors close to 
tears long after the massive sets, the col- 
oristic trappings and the brilliant stage 
groupings of “Turandot” have gone the 
way of many like them in the past. 

True as it is that opera is theatrical 
music, its reason for being, and there- 
fore for maintaining itself once the pub- 
lic has taken its measure, is that it is 
theatrical music and no belittling of it as 
mere entertainment can alter that as a 
fundamental of success. 
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HE oldest loud speaker in the world 

has been discovered in Vienna. No, it 
is not one of those veteran Wagnerian 
tenors still singing over there, a genera- 
tion or so after the close of their Ameri- 
can careers, but a megaphone used some 
three hundred years ago by a certain 
Count Rudiger to shout his orders dur- 
ing a defense of the city, and still util- 
ized by the Vienna Fire Brigade. 


oe 


N reading one of the local reviews of 

the first performance anywhere of 
Alberto Bimboni’s American Indian 
opera, “Winona,” in Portland, Ore., I 
learned something about Puccini’s “Ma- 
dama Butterfly.” Now, we have all 
heard phrases of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” in the music of the first act, but 
did you know that this was one of the 
bits of Japanese color of the score? For, 
to quote the review, Mr. Bimboni’s mu- 
sic “is a little more Indian musically 
than is Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly’ 
Japanese. Puccini took for his basis the 
fundamentals of the American national 
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anthem and veiled it with Japanese at- 
mosphere to the point that its real source 
is to be traced only through analysis.” 
By all means, say I, let us have more 
analysis. 
oe oS He 
S an instance, I would like to know 
whence Puccini derived the music of 
the famous “milk, punch or whisky” 
phrase. Is it a Bessarabian folk tune, or 
a variant of “How Dry I Am”? There 
may be here a mystery as deep as that 
of the theme of Elgar’s “Enigma” varia- 
tions, solved to his own satisfaction by 
the late E. H. Krehbiel, who published in 
detail his theory that the answer was to 
be found in the Motto theme of “Parsi- 
fal.” If this puzzle and that of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” in “Madama Butter- 
fly” can thus be traced by analysis, why 
not this pre-Volstead enigma of just 
what it is that Puccini’s Japanesque col- 
oring has hidden from view in the ne- 
fandous inquiry of Pinkerton to Sharp- 
less? 
a * ~ 
‘Teer much misunderstood composer, 
Michel Dvorsky, about whom there 
was controversy some years ago, figured 
among the thirteen encore numbers 
which Josef Hofmann added to the pro- 
gram of his only New York recital. I 
am told that his strikingly pianistic little 
display piece, “Le Sanctuaire,”’ with its 
suggestion of chiming bells, and its in- 
tricate and clever interplay of the hands, 
producing a prism of changing color, 
fared particularly well under the fingers 
of the man who, almost alone among 
pianists, has kept Dvorsky’s name before 
the public. Dvorsky might have written 
this music especially for him. And in- 
as-much as Hofmann admitted several 
seasons ago that what one name means 
in Russian the other signifies in Polish, 
the listener had no particular reason to 
believe that the composer himself could 
have played it any better. 
* * * 
F an opera singer has the right to go 
to court and stop the use of her name 
on a brand of cigars, what is the legal 
status of a pianist who finds her cogno- 
men attached to a make of vanishing 
cream, inquires your 
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Picturesque Assisi Féte Honors 
St. Francis 


ONDON, Nov. 13.—The recent 
seven hundredth anniversary 

of the death of St. Francis, whose 
“Canticle of the Sun” has been 
set to music by several composers, 
was elaborately marked at Assisi, 


Italy, the correspondent of the 
Morning Post writes as follows 
of the event: “The afternoon 


shadows were growing long when 
in an opening in the forest were 
gathered all the visitors of the 
day, where the organist of La Ver- 
na, Padre Guidi, and a violinist 
made music to the throng seated 
on the ground. Suddenly a glare 
of scarlet lit up the sombre scene; 
the great standard of Florence fol- 
lowed by the Valletti in their 
medieval costume of red and white 
had arrived. Returning to the Pi- 
azza before the church, the Floren- 
tine heralds blew their silver 
trumpets in the direction of the 
four quarters of the earth. Then, 
as the sun went down in splendor, 
the bells of La Verna rang a tri- 
umphant peal, and on all the hill- 
sides of the Casentino fires blazed 
out.” 


Sousa Is Guest of National Press Club 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 24.—John Philip 
Sousa, whose band played an engage- 
ment in the Auditorium last week, was 
guest of honor at the Friday luncheon 
of the National Press Club, on Nov. 19. 
Commander Sousa was born in Wash- 
ington. % Teme 


TEACHERS TO FAVOR NATIVE PRODUCTIONS 





Convention in Rochester 
Lists Compositions by 
Americans 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—More details 
have been announced for the fiftieth 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na 
tional Association in this city, Dec. 28 
to 30. Howard Hanson, director of the 


Eastman School of Music, has com- 
pleted the list of composers and compo- 
sitions for the concert of American com- 
positions which he will lead in Kilbourn 
Hall with the Rochester Little Sym- 
phony, on the evening of Dec. 30. The 
program will include the following com- 
positions: 

Copland’s prologue “Music for the 
Theater” Nocturne from Symphony, No. 
1, Fredrick Jacobi; Whithorne’s “Satur- 
day’s Child” for soprano, tenor and or- 
chestra; ““Medieval Poem” for organ and 
orchestra, Sowerby; “Ukrainian” Suite 
for strings, William Quincy Porter; Ber- 
nard Rogers’ “Soliloquy” for flute and 
strings; Three Songs for soprano and 
orchestra, Otto Luening; Tone Poem by 
Griffes, and a Burlesque for piano and 
orchestra by Mark Wessel. Mr. Sowerby 
will play the organ part of his number 
Mr. Wessel will be the piano soloist in 
his Burlesque. 

Two morning sessions of a genera! 
character will be held. Among the ad 
dresses will be the following: “Musi 
As a Vital Factor in Education”, Her- 
bert Witherspoon: “What Is Hanvpening 
to Music Todav”, Alexander Russell: 
“Musical Foundations and How They 
Should Function”, Kenneth Bradley: 
“A College Degree in the Education of 
the Musician”, Frank Damrosch: “Musi 
cal Competitions and Their Results.” 
Hollis Dann; “Contemporary European 
Music”, Eugene Goossens; “Music Ap- 
preciation in the University”, A. J. Gant 
voort; “Songs of the American Cowboy”. 


Oscar J. Fox, and “The Younger British 
Composer” by H. J. Foss. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 28, there will be 
simultaneous voice and piano confer- 
ences, at which the following speakers 
will be presented: Karleton Hackett, 
American Conservatory, Chicago; Wil- 
liam S. Brady, New York; Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, Montreat, N. C.; Walter Spry, 


~ Columbia School of Music, Chicago; Al- 


berto Jonas, New York. In the evening 
the Rochester Opera Company will pre- 
sent a one-act opera, “The Sunset Trail” 
by Charles W. Cadman, with Howard 
Hanson conducting. This will be fol- 
lowed by a reception at the Eastman 
School of Music. 

The next afternoon, the anniversary 
program celebrating the semicentennial 
»f the Association will be given, with 
Waldo S. Pratt as the principal speaker. 
Other speakers will be: Kate Chitten- 
den, New York; Adolf Weidig, Chicago; 
Ear! V. Moore, Ann Arbor; George C. 
Gow, Poughkeepsie; Roy D. Welch, 
Northampton, and James Francis Cooke, 
Philadelphia. The Association will hold 
its reunion banquet in the Hotel Saga- 
more on Wednesday evening, with Rush 
Rhees, president of Rochester University, 
as the principal speaker. 

The public school music conference. 
with Peter Dykema, Karl Gehrkens and 
Edward B. Birge as speakers, will be 
held on Tuesday morning. In the after- 
noon there will be a conference on 
American Music. The program is ar- 
ranged jointly by the Sinfonia National 
Fraternity and the committee on Amer 
ican music. The speakers for the con- 
ference will be: Frederick Jacobi, New 
York: Felix Borowski, Chicago, and 
Howard Hanson, Rochester. 

In the evening, at six o’clock, the Sin- 
fonia Fraternity of which Peter Dykema 
is national president, wil! hold its an- 
nual banauet. 

Dean Harold L. Butler, president of 
the Association, expects that between 
{00 and 500 music educators will be in 
attendance 
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Galli-Curci Appears at University—El- 
man Quartet Gives Program—En- 
semble Opens Series 
SEATTLE, Nov. 20.—The Women’s Fed- 
eration of the University of Washington 
opened its series for this season with 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Nov. 1, assisted by 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel! 
Berenguer, flutist. A capacity audience 

attended. 

The opening concert 
Musical Club gave the opportunity of 
hearing the Mischa Elman String Quar- 
tet in a program of three quartets, on« 
each from the works of Haydn, Beetho- 
ven and Tchaikovsky. The program was 
given Nov. 9 in the Metropolitan Thea- 
ter, the personnel being Mischa Elman 
and Edwin Bachmann, violins; William 
Schubert, viola, and Horace Britt ’cello. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club String 
Quartet opened a series of three cham- 
ber music programs Nov. 3 in the Olym- 
pic Hotel, playing Beethoven’s Quartet, 
Op. 18, No. 2, Seven Bagatelles by Mc- 
Ewen, a Preludio by Glazounoff, Inter- 
mezzo by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and the Lento 
from Dvorak’s “American” Quartet as 
an encore. The personnel of this Quar- 
tet is Margaret McCulloch Lang and 
Alice Williams Sherman, violins: Louise 
Benton Oliver, viola, and Iris Canfield, 
’cello. 

The opening meeting of the Seattle 
Clef Club, W. H. Donley, president, 
brought together a representative group 





Fisk Singers Heard in Paris 

A report from Paris states that the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers of Nashville, Tenn.. 
appeared in the Salle Gaveau in a pro- 
gram of Negro spirituals on Nov. 10 
Every seat and standing room was 
taken. The program was varied with 
a group of English songs. The Fisk 
Singers, who are on their way to Spain, 
where an extensive tour has been booked, 
will give a second program in December 
in Paris. 


French Legion Honors Sir Henry Wood 


LONDON, Nov. 15.—M. de Flourian, the 
French Ambassador in London, on be- 


half of the French President, has con- 
ferred upon Sir Henry Wood the Cross 
of Officer of the Legion of Honor for his 
services to music. 


of the Ladies’ 


BY ARTISTS IN SEATTLE 


f the male musicians of the city, who 
were entertained by the accounts of 
three members who had spent part of 
the year in Europe: Francis J. Arm- 
strong, violinist, and John Hopper and 
John Sundsten, pianists. 

Sylvia Tell, danseuse and head of the 
dance department of the Cornish School, 
gave a program of graceful solo dances 
Nov. 5. She was assisted by John Hop- 
per, pianist, and Margaret McCulloch 
Lang, violinist, the latter two also giv- 
ing solo groups. 

Davip SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


Giannini Sings “Butterfly” in Hamburg 


Dusolina Giannini gave her first per- 
formance in “Madama Butterfly” on any 
stage when she appeared in this rdéle at 
the Hamburg Opera on Nov. 19. Cable 
advices to the Daniel Mayer office report 
that her performance roused enthusiasm 
and brought many recalls. 
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Queen Attends Concert to Aid 
Kansas City Civic Amphi- 


theater : 
ANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 20.— — 
Queen Marie of Rumania 


graced the Armistice Night con- 
cert sponsored by the Kansas City 
Federation of Music Clubs, the 
proceeds to establish a fund for a 
municipal amphitheater. The ar- 
rival of the Queen was greeted by 
the Rumanian National Anthem, 
followed by “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” by the Civic Chorus and 
Band, Carl Busch conductor. Of 
special interest was the “Memorial 
Ode,” in which Mr. Busch and Mrs. 
Albert I. Beach collaborated and 
which was previously heard at the 
Liberty Memorial dedication when 
President Coolidge gave the ad- 
dress. Mrs. Raymond Havens was 
the soloist in this. Participants in 
the program were the Haydn Male 
Chorus, John R. Jones, conductor; 
Lucille Bragg, Laura Townsley 
McCoy, Mrs. James Elliot, Brown 
Schoenheit, Stanley Deacon, Vir- 
ginia French, Mrs. George Cowden, 
Mrs. Arthur Brookfield, Dorothy 
Perkins, and the Harry Kaufman 
Ensemble. The general chairman 
was Mrs. Augustus F. Duysing, 
president of the Federation. She 
was assisted by Mrs. M. R. Thomp- _ 
son, Mrs. Allen Taylor, Mabelle ~ 
Glenn, N. DeRubertis, Mrs. George = 
Forsee and Charles F. Horner. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





OPERA AT SPRINGFIELD 





Manhattan Forces Give “Namiko San”— 
Hofmann Delights Large Audience 
in State Arsenal 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 20.—Spring- 
field was included in the western tour 
of the Manhattan Opera Company of 
New York, presented by the Amateur 
Musical Club on Nov. 8, in the Elks’ 


Auditorium. The company offered 
“Namiko San,” with Tamaki Miura in 
the name part, Aldo Franchetti, com- 
poser, conducting, and the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet, headed by Andreas 
Pavley, accompanied by their own or- 
chestra. Tamaki Miura was welcomed 
as Namiko San in the opera written for 
her. 

On Nov. 12, the Amateur Musical Club 
sponsored a Josef Hofmann piano recital 
in the State Arsenal. Opening with the 
Preludium and Fugue in E Minor by 
Mendelssohn, followed by the Sonata 
Pathétique by Beethoven, Mr. Hofmann 
displayed a marvelous combination of 
delicacy and brilliancy. The Chopin 
group brought additional Chopin en- 
cores. His formal program closed with 
“Tslamey” by Balakireff. 





All the material in MusICAL AMERICA és 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


by an American composer. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


April 1, 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduction 
by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the prop- 


erty of the composer. 


the other successful contestants. 


the award. 
sertpts. 


considered. 





USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


Sizth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


Bighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest will 
be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor of 

No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


The name of the 


These sealed envelopes will be 


sole concern is the ad- 
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VALERIANO 


The Spanish Tenor 
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scores again in Carnegie Hall 
on November 9 
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THE SUN, W. J. HENDERSON THE HERALD TRIBUNE , 
ier ccc ee anes ip sean ath Sos aaeitioms sabi tome and Gil Valeriano Wins Ovation 


understanding of mood. Mr. Valeriame showed temperament 


and imagination in his interpretations. There was a vitality im in Reeital in Carnegie Hall 


his delivery which served to hold the close atttemtiom of his many 

auditors. The beauty of his voice im the upper registers was a As last winter, Mr. Valeriano gave evidence of the possession 

delight and his vocal skill praiseworthy. His light tomes were of a very pleasing natural voice, smooth and soft. 

very effectively produced and his delivery was gemerally en- — ; 

hanced by fine rhythm and accurate imtemation. His diction in N. Y. AMERICAN 

the Latin languages was clear and his Fremch really delightful. Mr. Valeriano is the possessor of a remarkable voice, effective 
especially in its upper register, where the singer frequently 


THE TIMES shaded from a full-throated tone to a mere silvery thread of 
¥ 5 aE sound. This striking effect enhanced his reading of Italian and 
Gil Valeriano, the Spanish tenor. gave his first recital of Spanish songs. 


the season before a representative audiemce. He dixplayed voeal 
agility and a good deal of dramatic fire. He pat « great deal THE BROOKLYN EAGLE 
of sentiment in La Forge’s “Leve Is a Sickmess™” The audience 


ienlntdt tin aii ell entliaiiiieem \ group of Spanish and a group of South American songs 
ecalle e singer . sas 


were admirably sung, for Mr. Valeriano’s is an agreeable gift 
enhanced by intelligent talent. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH . 
THE STAATS-ZEITUNG 


he has soft fine high tones, well-placed amd easily pro- 


duced. In mezza voce singing the quality of hik voice is He possesses a soft tenor voice of lyric quality, excellent 
charming and he has good style. schooling and an evenness in all registers. He presented a 


rich program of songs and arias in Spanish, German, Italian, 


BROOKLYN CITIZEN English and French, and showed remarkable diction in all 


these languages. We derived particular pleasure from his Han- 


His singing of the Spanish airs met with a great deal del, Schubert, Debussy and Dupare, while his Spanish offerings 
of approval. naturally evoked great enthusiasm and many recalls. 


ECHOES OF LAST SEASON 


Valeriano was particularly good im his Spamish somes, which To sing a top note full voice, spin it out to a gossamer of 
he sang with an instinct which is inborn. He ake showed taste sound and play with it as a coloratura soprano does in a bril- 
and sympathy with songs of other nation: and im temgues other liamt cadenza is to mention only one of the details of his re- 
than his own.— Vew York Times markable vocal attainments. -New York American 


In his Spamish offerimgs he spoke with charming authority. 
~New York Sun. 


Now Booking for the Winter of 1927 and for Season 1927-1928 


Concert Management DANIEL MAYER. Inc. Steinway Hall, New York 
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Bach and Wagner Dominate N. Y. Orchestral Week 





Stokowski’s Philadelphians 
Devote Entire Program to 
Works of Great Johann 
Sebastian—Damrosch Gives 
First Act of “Walkiire” in 
Concert Form—Elsa Alsen, 
Laubenthal and Patton Solo- 
ists—Novelty by Wagenaar 
Presented by Mengelberg 


HE Philadelphia Or- 
- chestra, with an all- 
Bach program, the New 
York Symphony, with a 
departure from routine 
in which the entire first 
act of Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” was 
given in concert form, and the New 
York Philharmonic, with a first-time 
novelty by Johann Wagenaar, his 
overture to “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” were the orchestras minister- 
ing to the symphonic needs of the 
Metropolis last week. Soloists in the 
Wagnerian concert were Elsa Alsen, 
Rudolf Laubenthal and Frederick 
Patton. 








Bach and Stokowski 

The Philadelphia 
Stokowski, conductor, 
Nov. 16, evening. 


Orchestra, Leopold 
Carnegie Hall, 
All-Bach program: 


Brandenburg” Concerto No. 1, in F, for 
Violin, Three Oboes 
Horns and Strings 

Choralvorspiel Aus der Tiefe rufe ich 

“Brandenbure™’ Concerto No. 2, ir t 
Violin, “lute Oboe, 
Strings 


Bassoo1 ow 


Trumpet and 


“Brandenbure” Concerto No. 3, in G : 
Three Violins hree Violas, Thre 
‘Cellos and Double Bass 

Toccata and Fugue > Minor 

Because a Prussian Prince some 200 

years ago collected concertos for his 


hobby and chose to give a commission t 
a lean-pursed Kapeilmeister at Céthen, 
because there comes every third week t 
New York an organization known as the 
Philadelphia Orchestra with a man for 
conductor who has a magical grasp of 
the perfections of that same poor Kap- 
ellmeister, because—but the effect is 
more important, briefly, that it was a 
singularly beautiful and satisfying pro- 
gram that Leopold Stokowski chose t 
present for his third New York concert 
of the season. There may have been 
some who viewed that “A!l-Bach” an- 
nouncement with somthing akin to ter- 
ror, but it is safe to say that those same 
people came away with an added respect 


Hrenennnneata tii 


ERSONALITY, eclecticism, 


tional mastery of vocal and orches- 


excep- 


tral resources, haste and theatricality 
are curiously commingled in Arthur 


Honegger’s “Le Roi David,” which was 
brought to its third New York hearing 
by the Friends of Music Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 21. There was manifest the 
same keen interest that the work aroused 
when it was introduced last season, and 
something of the same conflict of 
It remains the most important 
opus from the pen of a member of the 


opinion. 


now disintegrated “Groupe des Six” thus 
heard in 
can only be admired for its processior 
of picturesque, glittering and trenchant 
episodes, which in their sum leave out 
little or nothing in music, new or old, 
that could possibly contribute to their 
scenic effect. 

Endlessly 
music, with 
episodes in 


far America, and one that 


suggestive of other men’s 
perhaps no two successive 
quite the same style, “Le 
Roi David’s” original purpose as music 
of the theater remains altogether obvi- 
ous in the concert adaptation. It has 
a scenario vividness and succinctness; 


and it is in its essence pictorially illus- 
trative of the Biblical incidents with 
which it deals, rather than a deeply 


probing manifestation of religious feel- 


«Le Roi David” bv 


for Bach, more probably with an added 
respect for themselves for having been 
able to enjoy it so completely—all thanks 
te Mr. Stekowski who let not a single 
dead sound creep into his concert just 
by virtue of his meticulous attention to 
every subtle distinction. The Branden- 
burg Concertos are very fresh, vigorous 
music, the concertino parts abounding in 
harmonies as immaculate as the manu- 
scripts that the mighty Bach presented 
“with profound respect and humble al- 
legiance™ to the gone and forgotten 
princeling. Individual musicians played 
their parts bravely and very perilous 
parts they were too, written in several 
cases for instruments now obsolete, and 
the whole was woven with all the fire 
and clarity of Mr. Stokowski’s genius. 
It must have taken considerable courage 
to put the three concertos on a single 
program but they were carefully ar- 
ranged, with the Choral Prelude between 
the first two, intermission between the 
second and third and the Toccata and 
Fugue for finale. The Choral Prelude, 
whether or not it is Bach, and there is 
some doubt as to its authenticity, was 
well worth Mr. Stokowski’s transcrip- 
tion, with its grave, somber sweep of 
strings. The Toccata and Fugue were 
superb, with their mighty swirlings built 
up and up, intensified, magnified, glori- 
fied im a manner to lift it above all 
earthly music. E. A. 


“WF alkiire” in Concert 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; Elsa Alsen, so- 
prano; Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor, and 
Frederick Patton, bass, soloists. Carne- 
gie Hall, Nov. 19, afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 

Wagner's “Walkiire” 

Act I, complete im concert form 

DD med Mme 


Sieg Alsen 
Sie om mud Mr 


Laubenthal 
H umaim@ Mr. Patton 
Act III Ride of the V 
Fire Musi 


ulkyries” 


Mr. Damrosch began the proceedings 
with an interesting address in which he 
recalled the fact that fifty years ago, 
this month, his father, the late Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch, had given the first per- 
formance in this country of the same 
act, in concert form in the Academy of 
Music with the New York Philharmonic. 
Dr. Damrosch had only just returned 
from the first Beyreuth festival’ and it 
with Wagner’s sanction and with 
his good wishes that he presented the 


act in concert form. The first stage per- 
formance of the work occurred the fol- 


lowing April in the same auditorium. 
Jamros also made a short allusion 


/ 
a” 





late ‘nineties at 
his own operatic company 
which toured the country and gave Wag- 
ner performances in scores of cities 
that had not up to that time, heard any 
Wagner at all. Finally, Mr. Damrosch, 


ii the middle and 
the head of 


7," . J cr Ua ° 
ry cy ae by It ~ 
Frienas Of Viusic 


Those parts of the 
are purely descriptive are 
successful. “The Lamentation 


ing through music. 


hieh 


Work WHileR 


f the Women of Israel” has emotional 
excitement, but not any very profound 
sorrow The discordancies of “The 
March of the Philistines” and “The 
March of the Hebrews” seem quite as 


much a style, for style’s sake, as the 
Handel-Bach character of the first 
“Loué soit le Seigneur’; yet 
yles—and others that suggest 
re! y separated as Stravinsky 
and Massenet, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Debussy—are used with cunning effect. 
The “Dance Before the Ark” is the work 


harn 
CiOr us, 


f a very gifted craftsman; but this 
same craftsman was not able to give 
to the death of David and the coro- 

ation of Solomon other than the prop- 


ty solemnities of the playhouse. 
The performance was a very admira 
le one. with Conductor Artur Bodanzky 


ever diligent in underscoring the many 
unusual details of the workmanship, as 
well as in exhorting chorus and orches- 


tra to an almost operatic vehemence in 
the numerous quickly built, flashy cli- 


maxes of this score. Leon Rothier was 
again the Narrator and delivered the 
spoken lines with stirring eloquence. 
Queena Mario, Marion Telva and Ar- 


mand Tokatyan sang the solo parts with 
complete success, matching charm of tone 
with the musicianship and 


0. T. 


requisite 


dramatic effect. 


seated at the piano, played all the mo- 
tives from Act I, and made short expla- 
nations. “I am brief,” he said, “be- 
cause if you don’t know your ‘Walkiire’ 
you should!” 

The performance as a whole, was ex- 
ceedingly fine. Being able to visualize 
the action, one could listen to the music 
with the eye undisturbed. Not only 
were there portions of the score unfa- 
miliar because deleted from customary 
stage performances, but new beauties 


leapt from familiar passages. Mr. 
Damrosch’s conducting was beyond 
praise. One forgot that he was there at 


all and the music itself was everything. 
If it is possible to bestow higher com- 
mendation than this upon an orchestral 
conductor, Mr. Damrosch may take it 
for granted. 

The three soloists all sang exceedingly 
well. Mme. Alsen, familiar on account 
of her fine work with the defunct Wag- 
nerian Opera Company as well as in 
concert and recital, brought the light of 
her fine voice and artistic experience 
upon a rendition of Sieglinde’s music 
that was of unusual beauty. Mr. Laub- 
enthal sang for the most part, exceed- 
ingly well and added much to the value 
of the performance. Mr. Patton has sel- 
dom been heard to better advantage than 
in the part of Hunding. He sang with 
dramatic intensity and his voice itself 
had all the sinister color that the rdle 
requires. 

The excerpts from Act III, while finely 
played, seemed something of an anti- 
climax. J. & 


4 Wagenaar Novelty 


Willem 
Hall, 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Mengelberg, conductor; Carnegie 
Nov. 21, afternoon. The program: 

Overture to “The Taming of the 

Shrew” , ies ; Wagenaar 

(First time in America) 
Suite, “Impressions of Italy’’..Charpentier 
Suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu’’..Stravinsky 
“Mephisto” Waltz Liszt 


Johann Wagenaar, born and at pres 
ent taking his ease in Holland, has more 
than a passing admiration for the crea- 
tions of two gentlemen of Teutonic per- 
suasion, if his “Taming of the Shrew” is 
any criterion. Both Mr. Wagenaar’s sug- 
gested admirations are called Richard, 
and the surname of one of them is not 
unlike his own if you pronounce it ra- 
pidly. But, liking music with humorous 
tendencies as he does (the program notes 
say so), the effects and,even the thematic 
heft of the contemporary Richard appeal! 
especially to him. “Till Eulenspiegel’s” 
fancies and emotions have their place in 
Mr. Wagenaar’s overture, and they are 
set forth with Straussian accent. “The 
Taming of the Shrew” is therefore well 
written, nicely balanced. effective, not 
particularly original, and worthy of oc- 
casional exposition. Mr. Mengelberg 
played his countryman’s Shakespeare 
impression with spirit and gained what 
was presumably the maximum effect. 

Never thrilling and only mildly pleas- 
ant when one is in the most expansive 
of possible frames of mind, the Charpen- 
tier “Impressions” were a bit of a bore, 
despite Mr. Mengelbereg’s lilting treat- 
ment. The “Fire Bird” was disappoint- 
ing, seeming unreasonably discreet and 
conscientious in rhythm and tempo, and 
being utterly lacking in either fantasy 
or Russianism. Liszt’s “Tanz in der 
Dorfschenke” received a fair amount of 
deviltry. W.S. 





Opera at Metropolitan 
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[Continued from page 4] 
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dramatic distinction. Tonally, the best 
singing was that of Lawrence Tibbett 
as the Herald. It was a smal! part 
made to glow with the warmth of a 
beautiful voice. There was more ma- 
iesty of bearing than vocal quality in 
Paul Bender’s King Henry. In spite of 
indications of vocal embarrassments 
however, it was a good performance. and 
the audience applauded whole-hearted at 





the end of each of the acts. 1 ae ¢ 
The Second “Faust” 

Léon Rothier, Kathleen Howard and 
James Wolfe— Méphistophe les, Marthe 
and Wagner, respectively—were the 
hold-over members of the cast in the 
second performance of “Faust” at the 


Metropolitan on the evening of Nov. 18. 
Colds had made a quite general claim 
vn the singers. including a majority of 
the chorus. judging by the average of 
their singing. Mr. Rothier seemed to 





be the only exception, and was in very 
clear voice, reaching the peak of dia- 


bolitry in the Serenade of Méphiste- 
pheleés. 
Giovanni Martinelli, as Faust, prac- 


tically overcame his hoarseness in the 
third act and was then at his impas- 
sioned best. Frances Alda, as Mar- 
guerite, was roundly applauded after the 
Jewel Song. Mario Basiola was a suffi- 
ciently dramatic Valentin. Ellen Da- 
lossy was the Siébel. As at the first 
performance, Louis Hasselmans presided 
at the conductor’s desk. S. M. 


4 Matinée “Gioconda” 


A wholly satisfying and satisfactory 
“Gioconda,” the first of the season, was 
given at the Saturday matinée on Nov. 
20. Rosa Ponselle assumed the title 
réle, Jeanne Gordon, entirely recovered 
from her disposition, was Laura; Merle 
Alcock, La Cieca; Beniamino Gigli, 
Enzo; Mario Basiola, substituting for 
Giuseppe Danise, Barnaba, and Ezio 
Pinza, Alvise. The other rdles were 
assumed by Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis D’Angelo 
and Pompilio Malatesta. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. 

Miss Ponselle’s singing left nothing to 
be desired. From first to last of the 
difficult réles her voice was brilliant and 
beautiful in its louder moments and 
suave in its quieter ones. The “Suicidio!” 
aria was a magnificent piece of dramatic 
singing. Mme. Gordon was impressive 
looking, and her second act disclosed 
some lovely singing. The voice has taken 
on a new timbre and certain vocal faults 
that have always grieved Mme. Gordon’s 


admirers, seem to be disappearing. Mr. 
Gigli won a salvo of applause after 


“Cielo e Mar” and was roundly applaud- 
ed throughout the performance. Mme. 
Alcock sang her one aria with lovely 
tone, though the stage business at this 
point is open to criticism. The aria is 
addressed directly to Laura who stood 
in the present instance a good ten feet 
behind her and not in Orchestra Chair 
Row G, Center. Mr. Basiola made the 
most of his not very grateful part, and 
Mr. Pinza sang exceedingly well. The 
Ballet of the Hours received its usual 
commendation. J. A. H. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The third Sunday Night Concert was 
given on the evening of Nov. 21. Standees 
crowded all available space to hear 
eight singers and a violinist with the 
Metropolitan orchestra under the ener 
getic direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek 
With each succeeding sweep of her bow, 
Renée Chemet proved herself an artist 
worthy of the applause that greeted her 
contributions to the program. The vigor 
of Miss Chemet’s pizzicato in the last 
of three popular Spanish songs caused a 
mishap in the form of a broken string, 
but with a smiling gesture of frustra- 
tion, Miss Chemet shrugged her shoul- 
ders and held her instrument up for the 
audience to see and appreciate her plight. 
Although the concert-master’s violin and 
several others were offered, Miss Chemet, 
after her fiddle had been repaired. 
finished her part of the program, con- 
sisting of the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
B Minor and a group of smaller solos, 
with Sanford Schlussel at the piano. 
Martha Attwood, one of this season’s 
débutantes, sang “Depuis le jour” from 
“Louise,” her soft high notes being espe- 
cially pleasing. Elda Vettori sang “O 
cieli azzurri” from “Aida.” A_ littl 
nervous at first, Miss Vettori gained con 
fidence as she sang and ended by achiev 
ing a colorful performance. There were 
in addition, an aria from “Hérodiade” 
sung by George Cehanovsky; the Haba- 
nera from “Carmen” by Merle Alcock; 
“Ingemisco” from Verdi’s “Requiem” by 


Max Bloch; aria of Keza! from “The 
Bartered Bride,” and Sachs’ Monologu: 
from “Die Meistersinger” by Pavel 


Ludikar; the Ballatella from “Pagliac- 
ci” by Nanette Guilford; “O Paradiso” 
from “L’Africana” by Armand Tokat- 
van; the Overture to “Rosamunde,” 
Liszt’s Symphonic poem, “Les Préludes,” 
and two Hungarian Dances of Brahms, 
by the orchestra. H. H. 


Announce 1927 Covent Garden Opera 


LONDON, Nov. 15.—The management of 
the Covent Garden opera series an- 
nounces a new season for the spring 
of 1927. It will open in May and extend 
until June 24. The principal conduc- 
tors, as last year, will be Bruno Walter 
and Vincenzo Bellezza. 
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GANNA WALSKA 


SCORES IN A SERIES OF EUROPEAN SUCCESSES 
PARIS—LYONS — VIENNA — BUDAPEST 














THE CRITICS UNANIMOUS! 


( Translated ) 





“Ujsag’ —Budapest 


“Teday we had a wery interesting perform- 
ance of Madame Beutterfly" with GANNA 
WALSKA whe is «a wery cultivated singer 
Her woice, especially im the high tomes, is 
perfectly somoreus and of sustained charm. 
As a dramatic artist. GANNA WALSKA in- 
terprets “Madame Butterfly” im a very inter- 
esting way Her facial expression and her 
gestures are impressive and strong. She 
throws imte this work a profusion of new 
colors. She emacted the great scene of 
‘Harekiri with sech dramatic intensity, and 
with such taste and delicacy. that she was 
wery heartily appleeded.~ 





“Farago Jeno”—Budapest 


“GANNA WALSKA is net coaly ome of the 
most beautiful women of the world, she is 
a great artist whe has worked incessantly 
She has a wery beautiful woice, and her tal- 
ent progresses continually She made a 
prefeund impression with a large audience 
who attended lest Saturday the performance 
of Madame Butterfly. Her gestures, in- 
finitely graceful, which she imparts to the 
rele of the heroine. and her strong sense 
of dramatic imterpretation prowed her a 
marvelous artist, whe leaves Budapest with 





memories of ereat beauty, and whose talent 
will win for her triumphs in the most im- 
portant theatres of the world.” 


“Pexter Lloyd”—Budapest 





“GANNA WALSKA was accorded a hearty 
evation in the part of ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
which she sang with great artistry. The 
performance did much honor to the Di- 
rector, M. Sebastian.” 

_—— 


“Stunde” —Vienna 





“The Parisian Singer GANNA WALSKA, a 
Pole by birth, was heard for the first time 
im Budapest a few days ago. Her interpre- 
tation of ‘Madame Butterfly’ assured her a 
significant success.” 


“Salut Public’”—Lyons 


‘A most beautiful Polish singer GANNA 
WAI SKA, whose silhouette and profile re- 
minds one of a certain well-known portrait 
of the Countess of Castiglione, was heard 
for the first time in Lyons, after having 
scored much success in Par's and abroad. 
Her perfect art triumohed with ease over 
the numerous difficulties encountered in 





Elvira’s aria from ‘Don Juan.’ In the per- 
formance of Mozart’s masterpiece this Aria 
is very rarely sung because of its diffi- 
culties.” 


**“Republicain”—Lyons 





“The second part of the program included 
Elvira’s aria, so rarely sung when ‘Don 
Juan’ is presented. Mme. WALSKA was 
not afraid of the obstacles. Through her 
beautiful voice and wonderful mastery, she 
won a triumph, to our great joy because of 
the difficulties revealed in it.” 


“Nouveau Journal’”—Lyons 





“GANNA WALSKA, a singer of exceptional 
artistic temperament, sang with infinite 
taste the very difficult aria of ‘Donna Elvi- 


’* 


ra’ from Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’. 


“Petit Parisien’’—Paris 





“Mr. Walther Straram gave us the oppor- 
tunity to hear a perfect performance of 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ with such an exponent 
as Mme. WALSKA, who made a great im- 
pression upon her audience. We noted the 
marvelous progress she has made recently.” 


“Le Gaulois’’—Paris 





“GANNA WALSKA was very warmly ap- 
plauded. A little nervous at first—which 
is quite understandable—she sang _ the 
soprano’s part in a very pure style, with 
a fine and forceful sentiment. Her phras 
ing disclosed musicianship, and the variety 
of shades were expressed through her re- 
fined art.” 


“Art et Industrie’’—Paris 





“On Easter Eve, Mr. Walther Straram again 
presented Mozart's ‘Requiem.’ The interpre- 
tation, coupled with the delicate charm and 
musical sensibilities of GANNA WALSKA, 
imbued Mozart’s pure spirit with sober and 
moving style to others in the cast which 





included Mme. Englebert, MM. Weynand 
and Dufrane.” 

““Comoedia”’—Paris 

“The interpreters were much applauded, 


especially GANNA WALSKA, who has 
made excellent progress and who sang the 
part of the soprano with much emotion and 
musical intelligence.” 
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Recitals Draw Interested Throngs to Manhattan’s Halls 


Plaza Artistic Mornings Start 
With Bori as Leading At- 
traction—Werrenrath Ac- 
claimed at Biltmore— 
Josef Hofmann Heard by 
Sold-Out House in Single 
Recital of Season — New 
York Chamber Music So- 
ciety Begins Season With 
Attractive Program 


LTHOUGH there were 
fewer prominent artists 
heard in New York’s 
concert halls during the 
past week than is usual 
at this time of the 
year, the general average of recitals 
was good and the attendance large. 
There was a modicum of well-estab- 
lished artists as well as the usual 
weekly run of début recitals, some of 
which were of distinct merit. Josef 
Hofmann and Benno Moiseiwitsch 
were the most prominent pianists 
heard during the week. Harold Van 
Duzee, an American tenor who has 
sung in opera in Europe, created an 
excellent impression as assisting ar- 
tist to Lucrezia Bori at the first of 
Andres de Segurola’s morning reci- 
tals in the Hotel Plaza. Harriet Van 
Emden and Raoul Vidas were both 
heard in their second recitals of the 
season. Roland Hayes drew the usual 

crowd to Carnegie Hall. 


Sacred or Profane? 


“The sacred and the profane in art, 
as well as in life, have never been 
clearly differentiated. Perhaps they 
never may be.” Thus the sententious 
program notes distributed by the per- 
sonage now known as Rovinsky, he hav- 
ing, in the interval between last season 
and this, contrived to rid himself of a 
given name. Feeling, no doubt, consid- 
erably relieved with this disposal, he re- 
turned to Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 15, and gave a piano program of 
“Sacred and Profane Music.” Mr. Ro- 
vinsky has rejoiced in events with speci- 
fied titles before. Dim memory recalls 
a “Contrasts and Conceits Program” and 

“Quasi-Historical Program.” This 
latest venture was further described as 
“being a tone-diary of the last three cen- 
turies”—a “profile history,” to resort 
again to Sigmund Spaeth’s leaflet. 

If Mr. Rovinsky were not so bent on 
being radical in interpretations as well 
as in program-building, he would be a 
performer of more than usual merit. His 
equipment is adequate and there are ani- 











mation and emotion in the things he es- 
says. Distortions of form, exaggeration 
of rubatos, and, particularly, unreason- 
able dynamics, cloud his exposition, how- 
ever. 

Among the holies and profanities 
brought forth by Mr. Rovinsky last week 
were the Franck Prélude, Chorale and 
Fugue, Skriabin’s Ninth Sonata and 
“Poéme Satanique,” two Bach-Busoni 
Choral Preludes and sundry prayers and 
eursings of De Falla, Bartok, Debussy, 
Albeniz, Stravinsky and others. Wherein 
Mr. Rovinsky’s arrangement of the 
“Gate of Colossuses” from Moussorgsky’s 
“Tableaux” differs from the Harold 
Bauer version is difficult a 


Clyde Burrows’ Recital 


Clyde Burrows gave a recital in the 
Town Hall on Nov. 15, presenting fow 
groups of songs in as many languages, 
including three Ukrainian Folk-songs 
which were highly interesting. Mr. Bur- 
rows has a pleasing baritone voice of 
some power and even range, his inton- 
ation was generally good, and his articu 
lation and diction, particularly in Ger- 
man, were excellent. His mezzo voce 
was very effective. Perhaps his best 
work was in Forsythe’s “The Bell-Man,” 
“The Song of the Palanquin Bearers” 
by Shaw and the final Ukrainian Folk- 
song, which had to be repeated. Thesc 
he sang in good style and with expres- 
sion. There were also songs by Bach, 
Beethoven, Buononcini, Schubert, Grieg 
and others. The large audience de- 


manded numerous encores. The fine ac- 
companiments of Emil J. Polak were a 
feature of the recital. G. F. B. 


Flora Collins in Début 


Flora Collins, a young singer of abili- 
ties, billed as a mezzo-soprano, made her 
début in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 17, with Lille Sang Collins at 
the piano. Miss Collins’ program was, 
for the most part well made, beginning 
with an antique group in English which 
closed with the Nenie from “Mefistofele” 
and continuing through Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Gretchaninoff, Lekeu, Fauré, and 
ending with two numbers by Granados. 

Miss Collins has one gift which by its 
excellence, puts to shame many of her 
colleagues of years’ standing and world- 
wide fame: You can understand every- 
thing she sings! Had the remainder of 
her vocal education been attended to as 
thoroughly as this, here would be a 
singer indeed, for the voice itself is one 
of not inconsiderable volume and of 
pleasant quality, and the singer’s per- 
sonality and stage demeanor are of de 
cided charm. The placement, however, 
does not seem to have made the most of 
the natural material and the voice, ap- 
parently more a soprano than a mezzo, 
was occasionally cavernous as a result, 
probably, of the attempt to give it a vol- 
ume in its lower register which was not 
naturally there. 

When all’s said and done, however 
Miss Collins has much in her favor and 
with her good voice, impeccable diction. 
personality and obvious intelligence, 
there seems no reason why the less 
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agreeable features of her singing should 
not be eliminated. i ee 


Lenox String Quartet 


Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Edwin Ideler, Her- 
bert Borodkin and Emmeran Stoeber- 
collectively known as the Lenox String 
Quartet—gave their first concert of the 
season on the evening of Nov. 16, in 
Aeolian Hall. The worth of this or- 
ganization has long since been essayed 
as sterling, and the playing on this oc- 
casion had distinctive quality. The sym- 
pathetic collaboration of the four was 
at its best in the fine reading of Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s “Music for Four 
Stringed Instruments.” 

This composition, which had not been 
heard here since the Flonzaleys played 
it for the Friends of Music on Feb. 15, 
1919, deserves more frequent perform 
ance. Dedicated to the memory of Vic- 
tor Chapman, a member of the Franco- 
American aviation corps, who lost his 
life at Verdun in 1916, the quartet is 
written in a noble, elegiac mood. Its 
dignity of design and its beauty of work- 
manship mark it as one of the best of a 
talented composer. 

Haydn’s F Major Quartet, Op. 77, No. 
2, opened the program, and the closing 
work was Beethoven’s E Minor Quartet 
from Op. 59. In both of these classics 
the Lenox players displayed finesse of 
phrasing and interpretative —. 

) 


Marguerite Valentine Plays 


Marguerite Valentine gave a piano re 
cital Wednesday evening, Nov. 17, in 
Aeolian Hall. Mozart’s Rondo in A 
Minor, a Gavotte by Veracini, a Scarlatti 
Sonata and Schumann’s Fourth Novel- 
ette came first on her program. Chopin’s 
Study in E, Cyril Scott’s Scherzino, Les 
chetizky’s Toccata and Grieg’s “Carnival! 
Scene” made up the concluding group. 
Sandwiched in between, was the Liszt 
B Minor Sonata. Miss Valentine is a 
competent pianist, with no little techni 
cal skill. Passages demanding the ut- 
most digital dexterity held no terrors for 
her whatsoever and she accomplished 
them with considerable finesse. Her pi- 
anissimos were very delicate and pleas- 
ant. Her fortes were stupendous, worthy 
of the brawniest of the stronger sex. But 
her most coherent moods seemed to be in 
either one vein or the other. It was an 
evening of contrasts, of bold blacks and 
whites, rather than of the gentler, mel- 
low colors. By far the best impression 
was made in the opening numbers. The 
Liszt Sonata, trying at best, was often 
hazy, sending its diabolism to dissolve 
high in mid-air. E, A. 


Frank Sheridan in Recital 


Frank Sheridan, a faculty member of 
the David Mannes School of Music, gave 
the first of two piano recitals Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 17, in the Town Hall. 
Mr. Sheridan dedicated his first group 
to Beethoven with the Rondo in C and 
the “Appassionata” Sonata. A Chopin- 
Brahms group came next, then Ravel’s 
“Jeux d’Eau,” Debussy’s “Feuilles 


Mortes” and “Danse,” Rachmaninoff's 
Prelude in B Minor and the one in A 
Minor from Op. 32. Liszt’s Polonaise in 
E closed the printed list. Mr. Sheridan 
made on the whole an excellent impres- 
sion. The Beethoven Rondo was a ver} 
happy beginning. It established him at 
once as a musician of taste and intel 
ligence, one with swift, sure fingers, ca- 
pable of finding many subtle degrees of 
shading and transmitting them clearly 
to his audience. The “Appassionata”™ was 
less evenly performed. Parts of it were 
singularly well done— the Andante, for 
instance, with its many variations; but 
the final movement was less convincing 
The Chopin and Brahms were up to his 
best standard, never savoring of the sen- 
sational but played with a care, an un- 
derstanding and a touch so agreeable as 
to raise his performance well above the 
average. S..Vv.3 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


The first of the third season of Artis- 
tic Mornings in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza under the de Segurola-Piza man- 
agement was given on the morning of 
Nov. 18, the performers being Lucrezia 
Bori of the Metropolitan, Harold Van 
Duzee, tenor of the Monte Carlo and 
Hague operas, and the Mendelssohn 
Male Quartet. 

Miss Boris was billed for one of No- 
rina’s arias from “Don Pasquale” bui 
changed it to Micaéla’s aria from “Car 
men,” “by request.” On her second ap- 
pearance she sang a miscellaneous group 
in Italian, Spanish and English, giving a 
Neapolitan patter song in tarantella 
form, as an encore. She ended the pro 
gram with the Duet from Act I of “Car- 
men” with Mr. Van Duzee. Miss Bori 
was the recipient of tumultuous applause 
and her singing fulfilled every expecta- 
tion. 

Mr. Van Duzee first sang José’s aria 
from “Carmen” and later a song group 
by Donaudy, Hiie and Branscombe. His 
singing was most interesting and his 
flawless French and German—he gave a 
song by Marx as encore—were compre- 
hensible to the last syllable. He also, 
had a most flattering reception. 

The Quartet was heard in two groups 
and encores. 

In one of the intermissions, Mr. de 
Segurola made a speech of welcome to 
the subscribers to the series. J. A. H 


Helen Scoville in Recital 


Helen Scoville, pianist, who has been 
heard in New York before, gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 
18, which drew an audience of size de- 
spite the inclement weather. Miss Sco- 
ville’s program began with Busoni ar- 
rangements of Bach Choral Preludes, 
two “Sonatas” by Scarlatti and Skria- 
bin’s Fifth Sonata for her first group. 
The second group was Moussorgsky’s 
“Tableaux d’une Exposition” and the 
third, “Bagatelles” by Alexandre Tche- 
repnine, two Debussy Preludes, and 
three Rachmaninoff Preludes. 

Miss Scoville’s playing proved incisive, 
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“It is a pleasant duty to hail the new tenor, Aroldo Lindi.”,°—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


“*A highly satisfactory debut. His voice dominated the ensembles.”,-—Chicago Journal. 


“He made a most favorable impression with his first appearance in our city.”°-—Chicago Daily News. 


“His voice is of the true tenor timbre, young fresh and vigorous.”°—Chicago Eve. Post. 


“He proved that he belongs in the Civic Opera Company.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“Resonant, meaty tone, well developed in all its registers.”—Chicago American. 








AROLDO LINDI 





Chicago Journal, Eugene Stinson 

““LINDI IN SUCCESSFUL DEBUT. The 
chief new note on the stage was sung by Aroldo 
Lindi, making a highly satisfactory début, and 
promising to be one of the truly enjoyable singers 
in the Chicago Opera’s plentiful list. 

“He was unquestionably aware of the impor- 
tance of the occasion, not only to himself, but 
to the company as well. 

“Lindi has a voice of beauiful liquid quality 
in which youthfulness rings and in which there 
need be no terror of heroic passages. The musi- 
eal value of the réle of Radames has never been 
so faithfully upheld in many seasons as Lindi 
upheld it last night. 

“His voice dominated the ensembles. He 
brought aid to the great second act finale which 
has not been te aided by a tenor in many a sea- 
son. The opening phrase of his duet with Aida 
im the third act was easily e ncompassed at both 
its trying extremes, and that in actual perform- 
ance is perhaps the best evidence any tenor could 
offer that he has vocal mastery. He possessed 


MANAGEMENT: CALVIN M. 


himself in dignity, 
impetus of the action and suggested both in his 
‘ and in his treatment of several inter- 
esting phrases that he has an imaginative gift 
individuality. He was received with 
unhesitating cordiality.” 


Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld 


nothing covered in its tones—a 
pleasant, youthful quality which is refreshing. 

' good size and stature; he was well 
within the picture. 
y greeting after the “Celeste Aida’ and can 
» gratified to know that he made a most favor- 
able impression with his first appearance in our 


Chicago American, Herman Devries 


Swedish tenor, Aroldo Lindi. made 
» impression. It’s a very good tenor, a 
tone, well developed in all the 
| posse ssing 
ful high tessitura. 


TENOR 


Scores as ‘‘Radames’”’ in “Aida”’ 
In His Debut With 


The Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Monday Eve., Nov. 8 1926. 


Chicago Tribune, Edward Moore 

“He displayed a voice in which to take delight. He proved that he 
belongs in the Civic Opera company, and as he is an upstanding, rather 
fine looking person, there is re ason to believe that he will have many 
friends before the season is over. 


Chicago Herald & Examiner, Glenn Dillard Gunn 


“It is a pleasant duty to hail the new tenor, Aroldo Lindi, as a valuable 
addition to the roster. His voice is lyric in quality, but dramatic in volume. 
It is always agreeable. It seems to be produced with ease. He remains 
always pleasantly in the picture.” 


Journal of Commerce, Claudia Cassidy 


*Aroldo Lindi is a distinct addition to the company. A dramatic tenor 
of robust quality, adequate range and the supreme advantage of audibility 
under all circumstances. Not all the trumpets of the Egyptians can drown 
him and that, I say, is no miniature triumph.” 


Evening Post, Karleton Hackett 

“Aroldo Lindi established himself at once as an artist of the required 
caliber. His voice is of the true tenor timbre, young, fresh and vigorous. 
‘Celeste Aida’ put the tenor to the test, and he sang the aria excellently. 
The phrases were well sustained and there were little vocal touches which 
showed fine schooling. He had ample velume for the climax. and in the 
ensembles sent his voice out through the mass with carrying power. Mr. 
Lindi ought to prove a valuable addition to the company. 


yielded now and again to the 


He was accorded quite a 


range and a reliable, force- 
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BALTIMORE FORCES INAUGURATE SEASON 


New York Symphony Plays 
Also—Other Events 
Please 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—The first concert 
of the current series was given the night 
of Nov. 14 in the Lyric by the Baltimore 
Symphony, Gustave Strube, conductor, 
with Louise Hunter, soprano, as soloist. 
The audience taxed the capacity of the 
auditorium, and the attention which 
these listeners displayed showed that 
this municipally-sustained organization 
is inviting deep public interest. Mr. 
Strube, with brief rehearsals, prepared 


the opening program to a point of 
smoothness and artistic balance. The E 


Minor Symphony of Tchaikovsky and 
Berlioz’s “Roman. Carnival,” with the 
Largo of Handel, orchestrated by Mr. 
Strube, were numbers that appealed to 
an audience representing all classes. 

Miss Hunter won her hearers with the 
vivacity of her style and the artistry 
displayed in “Ah, fors é lui” from “La 
Traviata,” and with her interpretation of 
the Polonaise from “Mignon.” Her bril- 
liant coloratura and vocal charm were 
applauded worthily. 

The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, with Paul Ko- 
chanski, violinist, began the local series 
in the Lyric under the management of 
Katie Wilson-Greene. The Mozart Sym- 
phony No. 35 served as a mild introduc- 
tory number for the sterner Bach A 
Minor Concerto. The solo part of this 
composition was played with broad un- 
derstanding. The audience found delight 
in “La Nuit Ensorcelée,” an orchestral 
version of familiar Chopin numbers, 
adapted by Louis Aubert as material for 


local management of Katie Wilson- 
Greene. The audience taxed the capacity 
of the auditorium, with standees rows 
deep, and gave marked attention to the 
performance. In the réle of Don Basilio 
Mr. Chaliapin read drollery and a mim- 
icry rarely seen in the part and sang 
with finesse. Elvira de Hildago was a 
charming Rosina. Joseph Bobrovich, as 
the Count, and Giuseppe La Puma as 
Dr. Bartolo contributed to a fine ensem- 
ble. Eugene Plotnikoff conducted the 
adequate orchestra. 


The Albaugh Bureau of Concerts pre- 


sented Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and 
Hilda Hopkins Burke, soprano, with 
Kurt Ruhrseits and Virginia Castelle 


as assisting pianists, in the Lyric re- 
cently. Miss Burke was winner last 
season in the Municipal Contest for solo- 
ists with the Baltimore Symphony. The 
cordial reception given her was _ thor- 


oughly deserved. The assurance and 
technical command which Mr. Szigeti 


displayed commanded the interest of his 
audience. Readings of works by Corelli, 
Bach, Mozart and Hubay were most in- 
telligent and musicianly. 

Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Louise Rob- 
ert, organist, and George Bolek, pianist, 
appeared at the second recital of the 
Peabody Conservatory series Nov. 5. 
Miss Hayden chose effective classic and 
American songs to show the fine quali- 
ties of her singing. Mr. Bolek, newly- 
appointed coach at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, played good accompaniments. 
Mr. Robert, a member of the Peabody 
teaching staff, gave music by Bach, 
Dethier, Griffes, Harris, Guion, Clokey 
and Yon, and Howard R. Thatcher’s 
“Legend.” Mr. Thatcher was in the 
audience and had to rise and bow his 
acknowledgment of the applause. 

Felix Salmond, ’cellist, with S. Rum- 


LEVITZKI IN ST. LOUIS 


Plays for Piano Teachers — Kroeger 
Gives Address on American Composers 

St. Louis, Nov. 20.—Mischa Levitzki 
gave a recital the night of Nov. 5 in the 
Sheldon Memorial Hall for the Piano 
Teachers’ Educational Association. No 
choice could have been better to open 
their season, as this artist’s popularity 
is great and he again fascinated a large 
audience with his superb art. Mr. Le- 
vitzki’s program included the Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, Bach- 
Liszt; Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; Sympho- 
nic Etudes, Schumann. A group of Cho- 
pin was also played. Mr. Levitzki’s own 
little Valse, Moszkowski’s “La Jong- 
leuse,” Tchaikovsky’s “Troika en train- 
eaux” and Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody made 
up a list which was lengthened with sev- 
eral encores. 

The Morning Etude Music Club pre- 
sented a program at the Town Club 
Nov. 38, on which occasion Ernest R. 
Kroeger, composer and pianist, gave a 
talk on “American Composers.” A mu- 
sical program was given by members of 
the Club. 

Elizabeth Cueny brought Sousa’s 
Band to the Odeon Nov. 3, where these 
musicians played to a large audience. 
Marjorie Moody, soprano, was a soloist. 

Susan L. Cost. 





Two-Piano Program Enjoyed in San 


Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 20.—A re- 
cital of exceptional merit was given by 
Phyllida Ashley and Aileen Fealy, in a 
program of two-piano music, from Bach 
to Gershwin. Raff’s Gavotte and 
Musette, Saint-Saén’s Minuet and Ga- 
votte and Staub’s “Sous Bois” were par- 


“FIRST TIMES” ARE 
OFFERED IN BOSTON 


Spalding as Editor of 
Prokofieff Music Is 
Featured 


By Henry Levine 
Boston, Nov. 20.—At the fifth pair of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony on 
Nov. 12 and 13, Serge Koussevitzky in- 
troduced for the first time in the United 
States a Suite, edited by Albert Spald- 
ing, from Prokofieff’s Opera, “The Love 
for Three Oranges.” He gave also the 
Boston premiére of Barték’s “Dance” 
Suite for Orchestra. The program was 
as follows: 
Uverture to 
Sulte trom 


Oranges” ; 
Suite. . 


“Egmont” Beethoven 
“The Love for Three 
eed ....Prokofieff 


“Dance” “ye ...Barté6k 
UN DO, Bik sv cecccetueds Brahms 
Prokofieff’s Suite, in six sections— 


“Les Ridicules,” “Scéne Imperiale,” 
Marche, Scherzo, “Le Prince et La 
Princesse,” and “La Fuite”—is fertile in 
descriptive and imaginative beauty. The 
orchestration is vibrant and colorful, and 
effects are sure and clear. The varied 
episodes are resourcefully and skillfully 
treated. There is odd whimsicality in 
much of the music. An expressive, not 
over-lush, romantic strain marks the 
music of the Prince and Princess. The 
orchestra played the Suite with virtuosic 
brilliance. 

Bartok’s music, a Suite in six parts, 
is a kind of sublimated Hungarian folk- 
music, of which Bartok was an eager, 
enthusiastic collector. His treatment of 








the simple tunes is often acid, blunt, and 
involved, yet quite persuasive in the 
more ingratiating moments. 

In the Brahms Symphony, however, 
conductor, orchestra, and audience 
reached their greatest heights. The per- 
formance was a stirring one, rich in 
sonority and in philosophic and emo- 
tional significance. 


ticularly delightful. Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” was played by request. 


a ballet. An effective touch was given 
to this piece, at the close, when Mr. 
Damrosch laid down the baton and 
stepped to the piano to play the finish- 


schisky, pianist, gave the third Peabody 
Jonserv 2cité r. 12. 
pos inagget| i se yp Bn ay BL. The Fairmont Hotel ballroom contained 
the program. a large and appreciative audience, 
ing phrases with poetic ability. De- On Nov. 14, the Maryland School for Which demanded many encores. Alice 
bussy’s “Nuages” and “Fétes” were the Blind began its series of Sunday ‘Seckels was the manager. M. M. F. 
played with artistic effect. Mr. Kochan- afternoon concerts in Newcomer Hall 
ski displayed his virtuosity in the Ravel with a program played by the Elschuco 
“Tzigane.” Trio—William Kroll, violinist; Willem 
Feodor Chaliapin and his opera com- Willeke, ’cellist, and Aurelio Giorni, pi- 
pany appeared in “The Barber of Se- anist. The program included music by 
ville” on Nov. 6 in the Lyric, under the Beethoven, Strauss and Arensky. 





CHICAGO—Eleanor 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, will sail 
from Europe on the Aquitania, Nov. 
27, arriving here to join the company 
on Dee. 15. 


Sawyer, soprano 
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opyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 








“CHARMS WITH LOVELY SONGS” Headline: New York American, Nov. 11, 1926 (Grena Bennett ) 


ADA WOOD 


CONTRALTO 
Acclaimed in New York Recital, Town Hall, November 10, 1926 


“Ada Wood, contralto, gave a recital at Town 
Hall last evening, with the assistance of Richard 
Hageman at the piano. Miss Wood presented a 
program of excellent choice, which included com- 
| positions by Beethoven, Brahms and Debussy. She 
| began with Bach’s beautiful air, ‘My Heart Ever 
1 





‘June Morning.’ . . . So far as tonal beauty and 
precision are concerned her reading of such lovely 
airs as Beethoven’s ‘Wonne der Wehmuth,’ 
Brahms’s ‘Verzagen’ and Debussy’s ‘Recueille- 
ment’ charmed the ear.” 
—Grena Bennett, New York American, 

Faithful,’ which she gave with sincerity of inten- Nov. Ll, 1926 

tion. Salvator Rosa’s ‘Star Vicino,’ another lovely ee 

number, was followed by D’Arne’s ‘Under the 
; Greenwood Tree,’ thoroughly English in words 
| and musical setting. All three were sung with good 
' 


. . . an artist of most sympathetic personality, 
endowed with artistic qualifications of extraordinary 
merit . . . voice is beautiful and clear, of high and 
appealing tone . . . most sonorous and in the 
middle register of remarkable charm. Voice cul- 
ture, intelligence and technique are developed in a 
most acceptable manner and special versatility with 
respect to diction was evidenced in four different 
languages.” 

—(Translated) New York Staats-Zeitung, 
Nov. Ll, 1926 


taste, good feeling, and within the prescribed limits 
of tradition and convention.” 


—New York Times, Nov. 11, 1926 





“Ada Wood owns a lovely contralto voice, which 
was disclosed at the Town Hall last night. She 
sang without effort or affectation an interesting pro- 
gramme beginning with Bach’s majestic ‘My Heart 
Ever Faithful’ and ending with Willeby’s dainty 


**. . . smoothness and depth.” 


—New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 11, 1926 


| CONCERTS—RECITALS—ORATORIO 
| Season 1926-1927 Now Booking 


| 
| ADDRESS SECRETARY: ADA WOOD 





Photo by Underwood 4 Underwood 
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| ‘‘Applause made it necessary to halt proceedings.” —Chicago American 








Evening Post, Karleton Hackett 


Baldwin Piano 








“Lustrous tone quality. . . . An admirable trill..”.—Chicago Herald and Examiner 

‘She was decidedly a star in this opera’”—Chicago Daily News 

‘Her skill in coloratura is of the best sort; her musicianship most prepossessing.”—Chicago Journal 
‘“‘Most attractive stage presence. . . . Lovely voice. . . . Valuable acquisition to the company.”— | 


Chicago Evening Post 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


Introduces New 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


E NORENA 


As “Gilda” in “Rigoletto” Saturday Afternoon, November 13, 1926 


Chicago Tribune, Edward Moore 

“Eide Norena introduced herself to the Chicago public as ‘Gilda’ in ‘Rigoletto... Mme. 
Norena found herself credited with an unmistakable and fairly large sized hit. Under 
her ministrations ‘Gilda’ became quite the sort of a young person that she should be. 
She sang in a clear, bright, and carrying voice, she comported herself calmly and easily 
with the long, graceful body line that is hers by nature and she performed as though the 
words of the opera as well as its music meant something to her. 

“Physically and vocally she was a first-class team mate for Charles Hackett, who took 
the part of the ‘Duke.’ Mr. Hackett is as fine a looking duke as ever reigned over 
Mantua, and he frequently sings, as he did yesterday, in a way to match his looks. His 
voice and that of Mme. Norena’s are as different in range as any tenor and soprano, but 
they have a certain quality in common that makes them blend. 

“Thus, the second act became a love scene instead of a singing exhibition, which also 
was quite as it should be.” 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, Glenn Dillard Gunn 


“Lustrous tone quality . . . An admirable trill.” 


Chicago Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld 
“Eide Norena scores in ‘Rigoletto. Eide Norena, a Scandinavian coloratura soprano, 
whose first Chicago appearance as ‘Gilda’ immediately scored her as one of the happy 
finds of the season. Not only is she attractive, but Mme. Norena is also a singer of 
exceptional accomplishments and an opera actress who plays her roles as well as sings 
them. She was decidedly a star in this opera. 


Chicago Journal, Eugene Stinson 
“Norena is one of those completely schooled artists the scope of whose capacities brought 
relief to the Chicagoans who attended her debut to see what she might mean to the 
company during this and subsequent seasons. Her voice is firm, brilliant and full; her 
skill in coloratura is of the best sort; her musicianship most prepossessing. 
“As for her being a personality, she is that, and has beauty and elegance besides; 
yet she subdued all the manifold facets of her prowess to a well-ordered, effective 
and modest participation in the performance in which she handsomely regarded her- 
self as but a single factor. 


Chicago American, Herman Devries 


“Eide Norena, who sang ‘Gilda’ in the afternoon, is a capable singer, entirely fa- - 


miliar with the traditions of her profession. Her voice is fresh and agreeable; it 
has range and the needed docility to accomplish the coloratura feats of the score, 
and most important of all, Mile. Norena pleased the audience so that after the Caro 
Nome applause made it necessary to halt proceedings until the customary acknowl- 
edgments were made. 


“Mme. Norena is a Norwegian of most attractive stage presence, slender and graceful, and with a levely voice. The sustained 
phrases were sung with ease and with velvety quality of tone, and the ornaments were added brilliantly. She played the role with 
winning simplicity and proved herself a thoroly routined artist. Mme. Norena will be a valuable acquisition to the company.” 


Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
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CONCERTS ON COAST 
AROUSE ENTHUSIASM 


Hertz Players, Persinger 
Quartet and Homer 
Applauded 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


San FRANcISCcO, Nov. 20.—Alfred 
Hertz conducted the second “popular” 
concert of the San Francisco Symphony 
on Nov. 5 in the Curran Theater, leading 
his forces through the following pro- 


gram: 
Overture “Ruy Blas’’.......Mendelssohn 
“Indian” Suite...............MacDowell 
“Romeo and Juliet’”........ Tchaikovsky 
“Forest Murmurs,” from “Siegfried” 
Wagner 
ST MR i a cee cc eckeee taae Bizet 


“Molly on the Shore”..........Grainger 

The experiment of joining a radio 
audience was carried out. Three things 
were evident—first that the audience 
was most appreciative; second, that the 
orchestra played well; and third, that 
there is not the slightest danger of any 
one who can hear the concert in the 
theater being satisfied with the radio 
presentation! It seems improbable that 
the box-office will suffer because of the 
broadcasting. It is still more obvious 
that the symphony concerts will be a 
godsend to the thousands who have ac- 
cess to the radio but not to a San Fran- 
cisco concert hall. 

The Curran Theater audience obvious- 
ly liked the “Carmen” Suite, and ob- 
tained more excerpts from the opera 
through persistent applause. The “In- 
dian” Suite was scarcely less acceptable, 
and the “Siegfried” excerpt received 
more applause than its radio hearing 


thrilling number and was magnificently 
played. Milhaud’s music was preceded 
by Schubert’s A Minor Quartet and 
Tchaikovsky’s D Major Quartet, which 
was exquisitely played. The players 
were not in their best mood during the 
Schubert work; they were happier in 
Tchaikovsky’s Quartet, at their most ex- 
cellent best in the Milhaud opus. 

The quartet’s next program will in- 
clude Samuel Gardner’s “Jazzetto,” ar- 
ranged by the composer especially for 
Messrs. Persinger, Ford, Firestone and 
Ferner. Dec. 7 is the date. 

Louise Homer, accompanied by Eliza- 
beth Alexander, opened the Elwyn 
Artist Series in the Civic Auditorium. 
The well-loved contralto was cordially 
received and added many admirers to 
those previously gained. The program 


was well diversified, and Mme. Homer 
gave generously of her art. 
Hart House String Quartet Appears in 


Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The Hart 
House String Quartet of Toronto, played 
in Kilbourn Hall recently before a 
large and pleased audience. Members 
of the Quartet are Geza De Kresz, Harry 
Adaskin, Milton Blackstone and Boris 
Hambourg. Warmth of tone, excellent 
balance and ensemble, a keen sense of 
rhythm and freedom of expression are 
qualities in the Quartet’s performance. 
The very satisfactory program consisted 
of Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 74; Mali- 
piero’s Quartet, “Epigrams and Aphor- 
isms,” and Haydn’s Quartet in C, Op. 
33, No. 3. An encore was a modernized 
and attractive arrangement of “Sally in 
Our Alley.” M. E. W. 


San Antonio Applauds Rogers and De 


Reszké Singers 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 20.—Will 


STOKOWSKI PLEASES 
WITH BACH PROGRAM 


Entire Concert Consists of 
Works by Elsenach 
Master 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, presented an all-Bach pro- 
gram at the regular subscription con- 
certs in the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 12 and 13. The arrangement of 

numbers was as follows: 


‘Brandenbure™ Concerto No. 1, for Vio- 


Three Oboes. Bassoon, Two Horns 

and Strings 
Choralvorspiel, “Auf der Tiefe rufe ich’ 
‘Brandenburg ” Concerto No. 2, for Vio- 


lin, Flute, Oboe, Traum pet 
‘Rrandenbure™ Concerto No 

Violins, Three Violas 

and Double Bass 
Toccata and Fugue n DD Minor 


and Strings 
3. for Three 
Three "Cellos 


A pair of concerts devoted exclusively 
to the music of J. S. Bach was unique 
in the history of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Doubtless Mr. Stokowski’s 
early career as an organist served to 
stimulate that affection for Bach and 
that intimate knowledge of the master’s 
works that has been repeatedly and in- 
spiringly reflected in Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts. 

Announcement of an all-Bach program 
aroused certain questionings on the score 
of possible monotony. Such fears proved 


quite groundless. Contrasts, perhaps 
unsuspected, in the character and con- 


tent of three of the Brandenburg Con- 
certos were eloquently revealed and 
emphasized. 


ing the art of a virtuoso in the difficult 
and elaborate figure of the first move- 
ment. In the third Concerto, Mr. Sto- 
kowski divided the entire string re- 
sources of the orchestra. 

The choral prelude, transcription from 
an organ work, proved an example of 
the most perceptive taste in orchestra- 
tion. The instrumentation was precisely 
in the spirit of the original and the 
tendency to overlay the effect, sometimes 
displayed in rescoring Bach, was dis- 
creetly avoided. Both the matinée and 
evening audiences greeted the whole 
brilliant essay in classic grandeur with 
every evidence of rapt interest and 
enthrallment. 


WHAT SYRACUSE HEARS 


Lucrezia Bori, Dayton Choristers and 
Zimmer Trio Win Admirers 


SYRACUSE, Nov. 20.—The recital com- 
mission of the First Baptist Church 
scored one of the musical achievements 
of the season in presenting Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano, in the Mizpah Auditorium 
before a capacity audience. Miss Bori 
was in superb voice, her artistry was 
even more pronounced than on other oc- 
easions, and her program was happily 
chosen. In addition to concert songs, 
she sang arias from “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and “Louise.” She was called 
on for many extra numbers. Frederick 
Bristol played excellent accompaniments. 
After the concert, Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
Michael entertained prominent local mu- 
sicians at supper in Miss Bori’s honor. 

A splendid concert was that given, 
again under the Baptist Church commis- 
sion’s auspices, by the Dayton Westmins- 
ter Choir. The work of these singers, in- 
spiringly led by John Finley Williamson, 
was highly commendable in every detail. 

Nellie Zimmer, Marie Mellman and 








justified. Grainger’s capricious “Molly” Rogers and the De Reszké Singers ap- In the first of the Brande nburg series, ©/@dys Crockford, forming the Zimmer 
would have been welcomed a second time, peared in the Auditorium recently. calling for the largest solo group, the [arp Trio, gave a charming concert in 
as the Curran audience remained inside drawing a record audience. The attrac- chief players were “Miche! Gusikoff, the bal room of the Syracuse on Nov. 15, 
the theater to give this final number tion was the first of eight in the Mil- violin: Messrs. Tabuteau, Raho and Di with Erna Korn, contralto, as assisting 


artist. These musicians were justly ap 
plauded for their fine work. 
a a A 


lengthy and vociferous applause. dred Gates series. Mr. Rogers’ humor 

The Persinger String Quartet gave its met ready response and the De Reszké 
second concert of ,the season in Scottish Singers exhibited their customary beau- Mr. Tabuteau played the lovely oboe solo 
Rite Auditoritm before an audience tiful singing in favorite songs and spir- of the adagio with flawless beauty of 
much larger than that which greeted its _ituals. G. M. T. tone. The second concerto enlisted con- 


Fulvio, oboes; Mr. Guetter, bassoon, and 


Anton and Joseph Horner, French horns. Pace 


Cuicaco.—Dorothy Bell, harpist, has 


first program some weeks ago. On this spicuously the services of Mr. Tabuteau, ‘eft Chicago for an extended tour of 
occasion, Milhaud’s Quartet in A Minor aie, - gn. ‘ .S Mr. Gusikoff, Mr. Kincaid, flute, and Mr. Michigan and the Middle West, as soloist 
was the piéce de résistance. It proved a when proper credit is given Cohen, trumpet, the last-named exhibit- with the Chicago Symphony Band. 
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“SONGS, BALLADS, FOLKSONGS—DASHING, IMAGINATIVE, RED BLOODED’ 


New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 10, 1926. 


BALDWIN ALLAN-ALLEN 


Baritone and Singer of FolK Songs in Costume 
(English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh, Gaelic, etc. 
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Town Hall, Nov. 9th, 1926 " 

5 ROGER MacGREGOR at the Piano : 
a What the Critics Said: " 
ow h 
cH _ nothing was le{t undone to establish the proper Cairngorms, preceded by a player of bagpipes who seemed i) 
o etuneepheve costumes were complete to every last bent on assembling all the Scots along the eastern seaboard. 
iM fringe of tartan songs, ballads and folk songs of Mr. oe mae Lon gmp sone field ft rone KI 
w the British Isles, many vat them familiar, all of them dashing, mearemygpes seme ce neccesary: ot bao eo gy wide " 
4 imaginative and red- blooded. An inncvation was — range of vocal ground. His enunciation was excellent. The " 
a in Mr. Allan-Allen’s interpolated remarks concerning the Scotch ballads, including ‘Scots Wha’ Ha’e’ and ‘The Hun- o 
iH historic or legendary events surrounding the selections dred Pipers” were admirably sung with a true sense of the AI 
ie about to be sung pleasing and vital he un- dramatic. Both of these gentlemen know their ground well. y 
Gh derstands and loves his chosen field.” Their brief explanatory notes and a fine ensemble, with Mr. A 
K) —New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 10, 1926. MacGregor at the piano, made most effective a varied and FY 
c colorful program. There was a large audience.” 5 
ie - Accompanied by Roger MacGregor at the piano, New York Sun, Nov. 10, 1926 Uy 
Mr. Allan- ee = aie ag — “At the increasingly modish recital hour of 9 o’clock a braw A 

pet + ta miner gs Applies a> sikggpaccem ane 4 Hielander im kilt and plaid marched last night down the fe 

and his strong, clear enunciation were particularly well- aisle and paveded the cage ot the Town Hall Mowing ‘A fu 

fitted for the warlike tunes of ‘The Hundred Pipers’ and the Hendred Pipers’ end Beany Dundes’ en 0 bagpise. Then i 

stirring ‘Scots Wha’ Ha’e. Songs from the Gaelic (ar- he withdrew, making place for Baldwin Allan-Allen, bari- 5 

G ranged by M. Kennedy-Fraser) added to the pleasure of the tone, and his accompanist, Roger MacGregor, who there- A] 
p evening.”’—New York Times, Nov. 10, 1926. upon launched upon a program of Scotch and Irish songs y 
f descripti > Iti tertain- ' 
f “Baldwin Allan-Allen, baritone, and Roger MacGregor, aan procel aren ng ond geined es adie Gaus Geeuah O 
pianist, gave an enjoyable concert of Scotch and Irish folk the singer's prefatory explanations of the song texts, Al 

songs, sea songs and soldier songs at Town Hall last eve- couched in the richest Caledonian burr.” G 

ning. These two Scotsmen appeared in tartans, kilts and New York Telegram, Nov. 10, 1926 i! 

. . . 5 

b Available for Concerts, Recitals and Private Functions 4 
> Address: Miss F. H. Allen, Manager "Phone Spring 6814 {116 Waverly Place, New York City £ 
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ROVINSKY STARTS SOMETHING 





Pianist’s Vivid Program Stirs Up Controversy As 
to How Far Artists Should ‘‘Interpret’’ 


_o————— 





Anton 


Rovinsky, 
crowded recital at Aeolian Hall on 


pianist, in a 


Nov. 15, won many friends by his 
attack on certain superstitions and 
heresies of the music field. 


It was his contention that the 
function of the concert artist is not 
merely to play, but to interpret. 


That Rovinsky’s interpretations 
produced definite reactions on his 
hearers was evidenced by the fact 
that the New York critics immedi- 
ately split into two schools—pros 
and cons, fundamentalists and mod- 
ernists. 


Whether his listeners liked his 

idea or disliked it, nobody ignored 

him. Everybody agreed that a 

new and interesting figure had ap- 
2ared in the concert field. 


No musician can close his eves 
to the fact that music is heard dif- 
ferently today than it was a cen- 
tury or two ago. Even modern 
orchestral performances of any 
18th century work are no exact re- 
production of the effects set down 
by the composer, for the simple 
reason that the world no longer 
possesses the instruments he em- 
ployed. Nobody knows what the 
3ach trumpet was; musicians have 
almost forgotten what the trumpet 
meant in Beethoven's time. 


The world moves, and music 
must of necessity move with it. 

Let us live frankly in the pres- 
ent, says Rovinsky. 


Composers. 
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arranging interesting 
accurate touch, firm, 


agile fingers and the power to secure and sustain a charming tone quality are out- 


standing details in his artistic equipment.— New 


York 


{merican. 


MANAGEMENT BECKHARD & MACFARLANE. Inc. 
Fisk Bldg., New York City 


Straus Bldg., Chicago 


MARY LEWIS SINGS 
WITH COAST FORCES 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Presents Two “First 
Times” 
By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—The appear- 
ance of Mary Lewis as soloist in the sec- 
ond pair of concerts of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic under Wa!ter Henry Roth- 
well, on the evening of Nov. 4 and the 
afternoon of Nov. 5, was an especially 
interesting feature in the week. The 
enlarged audiences, attracted by the 
Metropolitan soprano, were also given 
an opportunity to hear the orchestra in 
superb presentations of two works 
offered for the first time in Los Angeles. 

Revealing the sincerity of her musical 
aspirations in the choice of her opening 
number, “Deh vieni non tardar” from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” Miss Lewis 
also disclosed a voice of beautiful quality 
and a refined and artistic style. Scarcely 
less happy was her second aria, “Depuis 
le Jour” from “Louise.” Her unaffected 
singing and gracious personality served 
to make her a great favorite. 

For the opening number, Mr. Rothwell 
listed Borodin’s Second Symphony for 
its initial hearing in Los Angeles. It is 
a vigorous work of telling climaxes, and 
the orchestra gave a fine performance of 
its bold pronouncements. The second 
“first-time” number was Rachmaninoff’s 
Vocalise, Op. 34, No. 14. This work, 
scored for small orchestra,’ gave the 
strings opportunity to reveal their excel- 
lent quality. The prelude to “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” superbly played, was the con- 
cluding number. 

One of the several affairs honoring 
Miss Lewis previous to her appearance 
with the orchestra, was the luncheon 
given by the women’s committee of the 
Philharmonic, headed by Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, at the Biltmore, on Nov. 2. 
About 100 guests were present. Mrs. 
Frankel was toastmistress and Abbie 
Norton Jamieson, president of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Music Clubs, 
was one of the speakers. 

The Philharmonic inaugurated its 
fifth season of Santa Monica concerts 
in the Municipal Auditorium of Ocean 
Park on the evening of Nov. 9. The con- 
cert, opening the musical and social sea- 
son in the beach city, was largely at- 
tended, presaging a highly successfui 
season, under the auspices of the Santa 
Monica Woman’s Club, sponsor of the 
series. The appearance of May Massie 
Levengood, Santa Monica soprano, as 
t, provided lively interest. The pro- 
gram included Borodin’s Second Sym- 
phony. Rachmaninoff’s Vocalise and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio Italien.” Miss 
Levengood sang the same Mozart aria 
essayed by Miss Lewis in the Los An- 
geles program and also Elsa’s Dream 
from “Lohengrin,” winning the hearty 
approval of the audience. 

The Ellis Club, an organization of 
male singers, began its thirty-ninth sea- 
son with a concert in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium recently. The chorus fully 
sustained its reputation of being one of 
the best organizations of its kind in the 
West. On the program were works by 
Buck, Sullivan and Maunder, as well as 
“Manuela.” The last-named was writ- 
ten for and dedicated to the Club by Mrs. 
M. Hennion Robinson, its able accom- 


solois 


panist. J. B. Poulin, for many years 
conductor of the ensemble, achieved 
many effective moments. Special num- 


bers by Ruth Reynolds, contralto; Fred 
MacPherson, bass; William Pilcher, C. 
M. Sullivan and Harold Proctor, tenors, 
and R. L. Brown, baritone, and an en- 
semble of the Philharmonic under Alex- 
ander Roman, contributed largely to the 
success of the program. 


Olga Steeb Booked in California 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Olga Steeb 
will not tour this season, except in her 
native California. Recently she played 
for the Amphion Club in San Diego and 
for the Music Association in Glendale. 
Later she gave a recital for the stu- 
dents of the Fremont High School. In 
addition to her duties as director of the 
Olga Steeb Piano School, Miss Steeb 
will be busy this winter with a number 
of engagements. She appears in Pasa- 
dena twice in December and will also 
play for the Teachers’ Institute in this 
city. In January she will be soloist at 
a pair of symphony concerts by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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LOUISVILLE GREETS 
UKRAINIAN SINGERS 


Johnson, Gordon, Sundelius, 
Kindler and Lewis 
Appear 
By James G. Thompson 


LOUISVILLE, Ky, Nov. 20.—A master 
concert was presented under the direc- 
tion of Charles G. Pritzker in the New 
Columbia Auditorium recently. The 
house was packed to hear the Ukrainian 
National Chorus, under the direction of 
Alexander Koshetz. There never has 
appeared in Louisville anything more 
enjoyable than these singers. There 
were groups of delightful folk-songs. 





Max Pollikoff, violinist, played solo 
groups. 
On a recent Sunday afternoon J. 


Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon 
gave a very fine concert of Negro spiri- 
tuals. Both men thoroughly enchanted 
the audience that filled the Brown Thea- 
ter. 

The Collegiate School presented Mary 
Lewis in a fine program of soprano 
songs at the opening of the new audi- 
torium, on Glenmary Avenue recently. 
Miss Lewis sang “Mi chiamano Mimi” 
from “La Bohéme,” “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise” and old English songs. 
Lester Hodges was at the piano. 

At the Armory recently, the United 
States Navy Band gave a concert before 
a large. audience. The Overture to 
“Oberon.” The Weber-Weingartner “In- 
vitation to the Waltz’ and Albert W. 
Ketelbey’s “In a Chinese Temple- 
Garden” were special numbers. Lieut. 
Charles Benter was the conductor. 

Paolo Grosso, a violinist new to Louis- 
ville, appeared in concert recently in the 
Columbia Auditorium. Works by Sara- 
sate, Chopin-Wilhelmj and Paganini 
were on the program. 

The Woman’s Club presented, as the 
first concert of the season, Marie Sun- 
delius, soprano, and Hans Kindler re- 
cently. Valentini’s ’Cello Sonata was 
played by Mr. Kindler. Mme. Sundelius 
sang “Pastorale” by Stravinsky, and 
Marietta’s Lied, from “Die tote Stadt” 
besides other numbers. The program 
was well received by one of the largest 
audiences of the season. Dr. Karo! 
Liszniewski accompanied. 

The English Singers appeared at the 
Woman’s Club recently. Their pro- 
gram contained motets, madrigals and 
folk-song's. This sexet won many 
friends. Frederick Cowles, as president 
of the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club, presented the Singers before a well 
filled house. 


ORCHESTRA IN SAN DIEGO 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Opens Local 
Series—Galli-Curci Sings 


SAN D1EGo, CAL., Nov. 20.—The local 
Philharmonic Society  auspiciously 
opened its local series with a concert by 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic on Nov. 
11, in the Spreckles Theater. Walter 
Henry Rothwell conducted in his usual 
fine manner, and the large audience en 
joyed the numbers. The woman’s com- 
mittee gave a reception after the concert 
at the Cuymaca Club in honor of W. A. 
Clark, founder of the orchestra, Mr. 
Rothwell and other notables. 

Alfred Mergerlein, new concertmaster, 
appeared for the first time. The pro- 
gram was composed of Brahms’ Second 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio 
Italien,” and a work new to local audi- 
ences — “Orchestral Phantasy, Bank 
Holiday,” by Klenau. The last-named 
has many fine features and as a whole, 
is very delightful. It was made more 
so by a fine contralto solo, which was 
charmingly sung by Ruth Reynolds, loca! 
contralto. 

Amelita Galli-Curci gave another of 
her splendid programs in the same thea- 
ter the night of Nov. 13. The program 
was typically lyric, and the diva never 
sang better. She was assisted by Homer 
Samuels, pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist, who added much to the evening’s 
pleasure with their solos and assistance 
in the other numbers. 

Igna Orner, assisted by Ida Selby 
Donnell, pianist, appeared in the beauti- 
ful John W. Mitchell art gallery, in 
Coronado, on Nov. 8. The concert was 
in every way successful. 


W. F. REYER. 


zivenanas 


Carnegie Trust May Abandon 
Publication 


ONDON, Nov. 13—The Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust has 
created much discussion here by 
inserting, in its announcement of 
its 1927 contest for British works, 
the following clause: 

: “During the past few months, 
the trustees’ attention has been 
drawn to certain facts which ap- 
pear to suggest either that, after 
the 1927 adjudication, the publica- 
tion scheme may no lIcnger be the 
best method of advancing the cause 
of British music, or that the 
scheme should be modified. The 
trustees are in consultation with 
their musical advisers, and an an- 
nouncement will be made as soon 
as possible.” 

The latest competition resulted 
in the choice of only two works 
for publication. The contest for 
1927 closes on Dec. 21, 1926. 


HERTZ MEN GIVE FRANCK 
MUSIC IN OAKLAND SERIES 


Michel Penha Wins Audience in Bloch 
Rhapsody—Graveure Gives Artistic 
Recital, as Does Louise Homer 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 20—Seldom have 
we been given a better program, better 
played, than that of Nov. 9 in the Civic 
Auditorium by the San Francisco Sym 
phony. Coming as the second in the 
winter series, supported by the citizens’ 
committee, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Oakland Forum, the concert was 
heard by an increased audience, which 
gives promise of greater support 
through the season. 

The Franck Symphony opened the 
program. Alfred Hertz read it with 
deep insight, the men responding with 
proper devotion. Michel Penha, principal 
cellist of the orchestra, gave an inter- 
esting interpretation of Ernest Bloch’s 
“Hebrew” Rhapsody, “Schelomo,” for 
’Cello and Orchestra. There were great 
beauty of tone and facile passage work 
to the soloist’s credit. Tchaikovsky's 
“Romeo and Juliet” Fantasia made a 
stirring close to this excellent program. 

Louis Graveure opened the Seckles- 
Oppenheimer series, in the Civic Audi- 
torium. Graveure recitals are always 
crowded in this city, and this occasion 
was no exception. It was an auspicious 
beginning for a new concert series. Mr 
Graveure sang early English ballads. 
with his usual beauty of tone; a French 
group, a German group, in which Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Geduld” was exceptional, 
and a list of modern ballads. Brycesonr 
Treharne was an ideal accompanist, and 
contributed a solo group. 

Louise Homer gave the initial concert 
in the Elwyn Artist Series, on Nov. 8, 
in the same auditorium. Another ca- 
pacity audience was present. Mme. 
Homer’s first group was from Handel 
and Haydn. Chief among them was the 
aria “He Shall Feed His Flock.” Of 
the second group, Schubert’s “Serenade” 
was much liked. Enthusiasm was 
aroused with “Les Larmes” from 
“Werther” and “Ma voix dans son bou- 
doir” from “Mignon.” Sidney Homer 
songs, “General Booth Enters Into 
Heaven” and “How’s My Boy?” were 
also enjoyed. A happy note was added 
in Mr. Homer’s presence and acknowl- 
edgment. Elizabeth Alexander pro- 
vided artistic accompaniments. 

A. F. SEE. 





Opera by Seattle Composer is Given 


SEATTLE, Nov. 20.—The annual pupils’ 
recital given by Kirk Towns in the Met- 
ropolitan Theater was much enjoyed. 
The program contained a one-act opera 
by a young Seattle composer, Frances 
Williams. Advanced students appearing 
were Gladys Wheeler, Irma Munroe, 
Mildred Devitt, Frank Meeker, Myrtle 
Garceau, Floyd Murphy, William Degen, 
Grace Gilman, Juanita Showalter, 
Thomas Harn, Merlin Frese and James 
Mount. Accompanists were Corynn 
Kiehl, Winifred Bousfield, Marian El- 
well and Dorothy Waldo Coghlan. The 
Boyd Wells Studios held an informal re- 
ception recently, when an attractive mu- 
sical program was given. D. S. C. 





ANVERS.—The Flemish Opera has 
given “Jenufa” by Leos Janacek for the 
first time here. Another novelty 
planned is Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Il Caril- 
lon Magico.” 


FRENCH NOVELTIES FEATURED BY STOCK 


Cellist Plays Concerto in 
Ibert Work Given 
First Hearing 
By Eugene Stinson 

CuicaGco, Nov. 13.—Frederick Stock 
presented his principal ’cellist, Alfred 
Wallenstein, at the Chicago Symphony’s 
regular subscription concerts of yester- 
day afternoon and this evening, in the 
following program: 


Oo ie: oA nee ee Bizet 
Third Symphony, on the French War 
d’indy 


(First time in Chicago) 
Concerto for ‘Cello and Wind Instru- 
eee eee eee Pee Ibert 
(First performance in America) 
> gS ere ee Haydn 
“Slavonic” Dance, Op. 46, No. 8..Dvorak 


The two novelties had much in com- 
mon, despite the presumable differences 
in outlook on the part of their respective 
composers. For neither d’Indy nor Ibert 
is interested fundamentally in the ex- 
pressive function of music; each seeks 
to add to its proper purpose one which 
satisfies his own nature. 

Ibert, no doubt, is another of these 
nervous contemporaries who rides upon 
the stream of modernism like a straw. 
He has been caught a little in the Strav- 
insky current, and has plunged back to 
Bach-ism, dragged in a little objectiv- 
ism, foresworn the sensuous strings and 
generally announced to the world that 
he is young and bold. 

Ibert’s Concerto is a gay work, beau- 
tifully made, insolently resourceful, and 
full of tricks. Scored for accompani- 
ment by piccolo, flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
bass clarinet, bassoons, horn and trum- 
pet, and patterned into three parts 
Pastorale, Romance (!) and Gigue (!!) 
—the only thing that is absolutely clear 
about the work is that its charming 
composer is having fun. 

Mr. Wallenstein, who gave a discreet 


performance of the work, displayed its 
marvels easily and with amusement, and 
the success the Concerto achieved, while 
by no means solely due to his fine play- 
ing was in essence a tribute to the great 
popularity of its exponent. 

D’Indy is not a restless innovator, yet 
he is in a way an iconoclast, or at least 
a back-turner. What he forbids himself 
is made up for in an orchestral texture 
full of rhythm, rich in timbre and 
crowded with melodies so _ carefully 
warped out of their natural banality 
that one wonders with the aid of how 
much exact mathematics the result was 
achieved. The Symphony was admira- 
bly played, as were the other items on 
the list. 

At the orchestra’s second Tuesday sub- 
scription matinée, played Nov. 9 before 
an ecstatic audience, Albert Spalding 
was welcomed to his native city by an 
audience which did everything in its 
power to make him feel happy to be 
back in Chicago. He played Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto at the close of a pro- 
gram containing such diverse material 
as the Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” the “Unfinished” Symphony of 
Schubert and Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” 
Suite. 

The customary welcome was awarded 
the orchestra, the fine performance and 
the adored conductor. 

Mr. Spalding played with great vir- 
tuosity, magnificent skill in statement, 
broad and accurate tone, undaunted skili 
and a noble, though not an impassioned 
style. Two superb cadenzas of his own 
invention enhanced the beautiful score. 

Van der Stucken’s “March on Ameri- 
can Airs,” and the “American Patrol’ 
were among the items played on Armis- 
tice Day at the orchestra’s popular con- 
cert. The audience sang “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean’; and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” ushered in a happy 
program of which the first Beethoven 
Symphony was the piéce de résistance. 
Jacques Gordon was heard in the violin 
obbligato to Saint-Saéns’ “Déluge.” 





MUZIO AND ORLOFF HEARD 


Soprano Opens Season and Pianist Gives, 
Second Recital of Series—Fortnightly 
Club Commences Activities 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Nov. 20.—Claudia 
Muzio, soprano, opened the musical sea- 
son, appearing in Memorial Hall for the 
first time in this city. She gave the 
first concert of the 1926-27 Artists’ 
Course, under the auspices of the music 
committee of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mme. Muzio was en- 
thusiastically received. She sang works 
by Jaques-Dalcroze, Salvator Rosa. 
Wintter Watts, Burleigh, Rudolph Ganz, 
Verdi and Puccini. 


Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, gave 


IN SPRINGFIELD CONCERTS 

the second concert of the season. He 
played with fire and color. Music by 
Searlatti, Schumann, Brahms, Schubert- 
Liszt, Chopin, Medtner and Balakireff 
was on his program. 

Activities of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club have begun; the plan this year is 
that of the lecture-recital. 

Frances Hanford, teacher of voice in 
the Zirkle Studios, entertained new- 
comers in the musical field on Nov. 12. 

The first rehearsal of a chorus of 125 
which will present “Messiah” in the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, on 
Dec. 19, was held Nov. 9. This is the 
most pretentious program of church mu- 
sic planned for Springfield. 





PROGRAMS IN PITTSBURGH 
Calendar Holds Much of Interest Along 
General Lines 





PITTSBURGH, Noy. 20.—Oscar Helfen- 
bein, pianist, gave a recital in Carnegie 
Lecture Hall on Nov. 17. He was pre- 
sented by the Fillion Violin Studios. Mr. 
Helfenbein was warmly greeted. His 
program, opening with a Brahms sonata, 
included works by more modern compos- 
ers, such as Skriabin, Medtner and Rach- 
maninoff. 

Ralph Banks, Negro tenor, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Music Hall on Nov. 15, 
and was given a cordial reception. Mr. 
Banks is a young singer who shows much 
promise. He presented a diversified list 
of songs. He was accompanied by Roy 
Tibbs. 

Sousa’s Band appeared in Syria 
Mosque on Nov. 17, under May Beegle’s 
management. As is always the case, the 
magnetic leader brought waves of ap- 
plause from the audience, which also 
was enthusiastic over the soloists. 

The Tuesday Musical Club offered a 
miscellaneous program at its monthly 
meeting in Memorial Hall on Nov. 16. 

The P. M. I. continues its good work 
of publicly analyzing all programs that 





Arizona Men’s Club Will Tour 


Tucson, ARiz., Nov. 15.—The Men’s 
Glee Club of the University of Arizona 
makes a tour of three weeks through the 
State and the West. A classical program, 
arranged by Director W. A. Vogel, is 
used in all the concerts. After return- 
ing to Tucson, the Club will make an- 
other tour of equal length. 


are presented by visiting orchestras. Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd ‘is the speaker; Dall- 
meyer Russell ‘and William H. Oetting 
play the works in piano four-hand ar- 
rangement. This work is much appre- 
ciated by Pittsburgh concert-goers. 
Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 


Liszniewska Scores in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 20. — Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska was heard recently 
at the Ohio School Teachers’ Conven- 
tion in recital, and scored a success as 
soloist at the evening concert in Emery 
Auditorium. Her program included a 
classic group, Chopin’s F Minor Fan- 
tasie, and a group of modern numbers, 
of which Emerson Whithorne’s “Chimes 
of St. Patrick” and Debussy’s “Poissons 
d’or” were especially well received. She 
responded to many encores. Mme. 
Liezniewska will appear in recitals in 
Chicago and New York this winter. 


Pittsburgh Musicians Are Heard in Con- 
cert Program 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 20.—Elsie Breese 
Mitchell, soprano, sang in Syria Mosque 
recently in connection with a program 
given by the Eastern Star Temple Asso- 
ciation. The Tuesday Musical Club pre- 
sented a miscellaneous program in Me- 
morial Hall recently. Albert Reeves 
Norton gave an organ recital in the 
P. M. I. Auditorium recently. The Max 
Shapiro String Quartet appeared in a 
fine program recently. « me Be 
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‘Baron Given New Conductorial Idea 





Gabrilowitsch Opens Concert with Work Led by Victor Kolar, 
Assistant Conductor—Bantock Novelty Figures on Pro- 
gram in Which Cortot Is Féted Soloist — Hofmann De- 
lights Hearers and Pro Arte Quartet Makes Local Bow 
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ETROIT, Nov. 20.—Novelty entered 

the operations of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, when at the third pair of sub- 
scription concerts, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
had Victor Kolar, the assistant leader, 
conduct the opening number. The Sym- 
phony, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch as con- 
ductor of the other numbers, and with 
Alfred Cortot as soloist, gave the fol- 
lowing program in Orchestra Hall on 
Nov. 4 and 5: 

Overture, “Pierrot of the Minute,” 
Bantock 

Piano Concerto in A Minor. ...Schumann 

“Pastoral” Symphony... .. Beethoven 

Andante Cantabile, for Strings, 

Tchaikovsky 
(In Memoriam M. A. Brigman) 
Andante and Polonaise, for Piano and 
PE knaeud case ses eadeene< Chopin 

The Bantock work was well received, 
but it was too reminiscent to create a 
very strong impression. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s presentation of the “Pastoral” 
Symphony was like disclosing a series 
of Corot etchings. Both conductor and 
orchestra were vigorously applauded. 
Mr. Cortot again demonstrated that he 
is at his best with orchestral accompani- 
ment. His playing evoked such appro- 
bation that he was obliged to add two 
encores. The Tchaikovsky composition 
was a beautiful tribute to the former 
assistant manager of the orchestra, the 
late Merle A. Brigman. ; 

The Detroit Symphony. Victor Kolar 
conducting. gave this program in Orches- 
tra Hall, Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7: 

Overture “The Tsar's Bride,” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Suite from “Cephale et Procris”..Grétry 

Waltz. “The Enjoyment of Life”. .Strauss 

Three Musical Pictures from “Tsar 

Saltan” hie . .Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Minuetto and Finale from “Jupiter” 

Symphony ... ‘ ...Mozart 

“Capriccio Italien” ..Tehaikovsky 

Renée Thornton, soprano, was sched- 
“led to appear with the orchestra on 
Sunday, but was prevented by illness 
from doing so. Mr. Kolar added the 
Strauss waltz and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
sketches, however, and completed a pro- 
gram that was so filled with melody that 
it proved one of the most popular of the 
season. The Mozart number won em- 
phatic favor, as do all of the symphonic 
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movements offered at the “popular” 
concerts. 

The Philharmonic -Central Concert 
Company again filled Arcadia Auditor- 
ium almost to capacity when Josef Hof- 
mann gave a piano recital there on 
Nov. 8 His program was interesting, 
and began with Mendelssohn and Bee- 
thoven. Balakireff’s “Islamey” claimed 
special attention, as it was introduced in 
another version last week by the Detroit 
Symphony. It was far more attractive 
in orchestral form, but Mr. Hofmann 
more than did it justice. He has never 
played more gloriously here than he did 
on Monday. At eleven o’clock, the audi- 
ence was still demanding encores. 

Charles Frederic Morse again offered 
Detroiters something new when he pre- 
sented the Pro Arte String Quartet on 
Nov. 8, as the first attraction in his 
Book-Cadillac morning musicales. These 
four men form one of the most finished 
groups ever heard here. Their program 
was cleverly constructed. It began with 
a conservative Haydn Quartet, and then 
led suddenly into a group of works by 
Stravinsky and Milhaud. The audience 
thoroughly enjoyed the spice of novelty, 
and applauded the skillful manner in 
which they were portrayed. The De- 
bussy Quartet, the closing number, pro- 
vided one of the loveliest moments of 
chamber music ever heard here. 

Barre Hill, baritone, gave a recital in 
McGregor Library on Nov. 5. His pro- 
gram was a comprehensive one and re- 
vealed Mr. Hill as an earnest student 
with a pleasing voice of considerable 
strength and a very attractive stage 
presence. There is every’ indication 
that, under proper guidance, he wil! be 
a successful recital artist in the near 
future. MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


TOPEKA, KAN.—Faculty members of 
Washburn College Music School ap- 
peared at three of the four general ses- 
sions of the Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. in session here Nov. 5 and 6. 
Those taking part were Dean Henry V. 
Stearns, organist, Frank S. Kenyon, pi- 
anist. the Washburn College Orchestra, 
and Irma Jane Fischer, vocalist. 


Dutch Carillon Players Hold 
Convention 


TRECHT, Holland, Nov. 5.— 

In the Low Countries carillon 
players are almost as plentiful as 
organists in other lands. The an- 
nual convention of the Genera! So- 
ciety for Carillon Playing, Section 
for Northern Holland, was held 
here recently with much success. 
Addresses were given by prom- 
inent investigators in the field, 
among them Dr. A. Vas Numes of 
Rotterdam, who spoke on some 
new phrases of the art of bell- 
making. 





INDIANAPOLIS APPLAUDS 
FORCES FROM CINCINNATI 


First of Three Orchestral Concerts 
Brings Lauritz Melchior as Tenor 
Soloist—Other Artists Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—Fritz Reiner 
and the Cincinnati Symphony received 
an ovation when they appeared in the 
Murat Theater in the first of three sym- 
phony concerts to be given this season. 
On the program were the Introduction 
to “Khovantchina,” Debussy’s “La Mer” 
and the “Spanish” Rhapsody of Ravel. 
All these were brilliantly played. 

Special interest attached to the début 
of Lauritz Melchior, appearing as solo- 
ist with Mr. Reiner’s forces. Mr. Mel- 
chior sang excerpts from “Die Walkiire.” 
“Siegfried,” “Die Meistersinger”’ and 
“Lohengrin” in a manner that brought 
him much applause. 

A well attended recital was recently 
given in the Herron Art Institute, by 
Marguerite Bailhe Steinhart. Lenora 
Coffin and Edward La Shelle. Much 
enthusiasm was manifested. 

The Metropolitan School of Music pre- 
sented Willard MacGregor in a viano 
recital in the Masonic Temple. A ca- 
pacity house paid tribute to the young 
artist, who played works by Liszt. Bach, 
Weber. Ravel, Debussy. Skriabin. 
Philipp Tcherepnin and Strauss- 
Godowsky. 

James Hatton, tenor, and Ocie Hig- 
gins, soprano, winners of State Federa- 
tion prizes, broadcast a vrogram re 
cently. Mr. Hatton won first prize at 
the district convention held in Cleve- 
land. Both are pupils of Glenn Frier- 
mood PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


ST. PAUL WELCOMES 
VERBRUGGHEN’S MEN 


Concerts by Russian Choir, 
Pro Arte Quartet and 
Soloists Attract 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 


St. Paut, MINN., Nov. 20.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony, Henri  Ver- 
brugghen conducting, on Nov. 6, was 
heard in the Municipal Auditorium by 
a large audience. Mr. Verbrugghen 
presented an orchestral program with- 
out the aid of a soloist. Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique” Symphony and Respighi’s 
“The Pines of Rome” were outstanding, 


the latter being a particularly well-liked 
novelty. The audience expressed cor- 
dial appreciation in its applause. The 
concert was the second of the orchestral 
series of sixteen. 

On the previous evening, in the same 
hall, a concert by the Russian Symphonic 
Choir was largely attended. The audi- 
torium was thrown open to full capacity, 
a procedure necessary to accommodate 
the large attendance by members and 
friends of the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation, under whose auspices and for 
whose benefit the Choir was presented. 
The Choir’s singing again impressed, 
under Basile Kibalchich. 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, was presented 
in recital by the Schubert Club on Nov. 
9. The People’s Church Auditorium 
held about 1700 auditors for .the event. 
The program included '  Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata, a group of twelve 
Chopin études which brought, perhaps, 
the most prolonged applause of the eve- 
ning; Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,” 
and the Schumann “Carnaval.” Mr. 
Cortot’s playing gave unalloyed delight. 

The Pro Arte String Quartet, pre- 
sented by the St. Paul Chapter of Pro- 
Musica at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Donelly, provided a rare ex- 
perience in the enjoyment of chamber 
music. The numbers given were Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in E Flat; Borodin’s in 
D; a Ravel Sonata and a Quartet by 
Milhaud. 

On Nov. 7, at the residence of Mrs. 
George Metcalf, the Russian baritone, 
Boris Saslawsky, gave a delightful pro- 
gram of songs. These were in French, 
German, Russian and English, including 
works by John Parsons Beach, American 
composer, who was the accompanist. 
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“Daughter of Regiment” Has Chicago Opera Premiére 


Queen Marie’s Visit to Auditorium and American Operatic Début of Louise Loring Are 
Features of Week—Toti Dal Monte Heard in Donizetti Novelty and in “Lucia”— 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” Sung After Year’s Absence, With Mary Garden as “Fiora’— 
Special Performances of “Jewels” and “Carmen” and List of Ballet Divertissements 


Provide Novelty 


HICAGO, Nov. 20—The Chicago 

Opera’s premiére performance of 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” with 
Toti Dal Monte appearing in the title 
role three days after her return in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”; a special per- 
formance last night of “The Jewels,” 
and a revival of “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
with Mary Garden, on Wednesday, were 
among the chief events of the second 
week of the season. Louise Loring’s 
American operatic début as Leonora in 
“Il Trovatore” last Saturday, was of 
major importance. “Resurrection” was 
repeated, and a special performance of 


“Carmen” was sung to a crowded house 
Sunday afternoon. Finally, all the Chi- 
cagoans who could crowd into the Audi- 
torium on Nov. 16 enjoyed the double 
pleasure of hearing “Aida” and of seeing 
the guest of honor, Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania, with her entourage. 

Mme. Loring astonished Chicago by 
the brilliance of her gifts, when she 
made her first appearance here as a 
statuesque and interesting Leonora in 
“Tl Trovatore” on Nov. 13. She has a 
rich voice, of noteworthy flexibility. 
Clarity of tone was in evidence through- 
out a long range. Her enactment of 
dramatic pages disclosed her as a very 
eapable acquisition to the company. 
Mme. Loring was warmly welcomed and 
received many flowers. 

The other participants in the perform- 
ance included several artists who are 
newcomers here. Aroldo Lindi brought 
to the title réle vividness of perform- 
ance. He ended “Di Quella Pira” with 
a fine high C. The youthful resonance 
of his smooth voice was well displayed. 
Mr. Lindi established himself as a popu- 
lar favorite. 

Augusta Lenska, who has. sung 
Azucena here before, demonstrated 
again the power and beauty of her tones, 
in this most taxing réle. 

Giovanni Polese demonstrated his 
tasteful art as Di Luna. Antonio Nico- 
lich was admirable as Ferrando, and 
José Mojica, Florence Misgen and others 
capably filled smaller réles. 

Henry G. Weber made his first ap- 
pearance of the year at the conductor’s 
stand, and was heartily welcomed. His 
reading of the score was admirably con- 
ceived and moved at rapid pace. 

For the special matinée of “Carmen” 
on Nov. 14, Mary Garden was assisted 
by Fernand Ansseau, Giacomo Rimini 
and Edith Mason, in the respective réles 
of José, Escamillo and Micaela. 

Miss Garden enriched the early scenes 
with individual detail, and in the Card 
Scene and the final act gave a marvel- 
ously conceived character study. Mr. 
Ansseau made a superb José. 

Edouard Cotreuil was Zuniga. Ernesto 
Torti, Mr. Mojica, Desiré Defrére, and 
other accustomed singers engaged in a 
very fine ensemble. Anna Hamlin and 
Lorna Doone Jackson were effective as 
Carmen’s comrades. 

The chorus sang excellently, and in 
the first act had the assistance of a 
chorus of boys. The ballet, led by Serge 
Oukrainsky and associate artists danced 
in acts two and four, and was demon- 
stratively received. The entire per- 
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formance moved magnificently, with all 
details perfectly adjusted. Giorgio Po- 
lacco conducted. 


Mme. Dal Monte Returns 


Mme. Dal Monte’s return Monday eve- 
ning in “Lucia di Lammermoor” brought 
immense satisfaction to a crowded house, 
for she sang with a skill as finished as 
that of an instrumentalist, which is a 
salient characteristic of her art. Mme. 
Dal Monte’s coloratura was infallible in 
workmanship and of a lustrous quality 
of voice. After the Mad Scene, she re- 
ceived a prolonged ovation. 

Antonio Cortis found himself suitably 
east as Edgardo. Richard Bonelli 
brought the réle of Ashton to a high 
pitch of interest through his action and 
vocal style. A most noteworthy phase of 
the performance was its excellent stage 
production under Charles Moor’s direc- 
tion. Edouard Cotreuil was the Tutor; 
Alice D’Hermanoy, Lucia’s companion, 
and José Mojica, Bucklaw. The ballet 
danced interestingly and the chorus was 
at its best. Frank St. Leger conducted 
in his best style. New settings by 
Julian Dové added much to the effective- 
ness of the opera. 


Queen Marie at “Aida” 


Queen Marie’s visit to the Auditorium 
on Tuesday evening, Nov. 16, cast one of 
the most brilliant audiences of many 
seasons into a state of great expectation. 
The performance was delayed twenty 
minutes before the eagerly-awaited 
royal visitor took her place in a side box. 
Some eccentricities in the performance 
may have been attributable to the novel 
interest with which the event was in- 
vested. Rosa Raisa sang superbly in the 
title réle. Charles Marshall, making his 
second appearance of the season, pre- 
served in his Radames the subdued man- 
ner of his Tristan, and was effective 
especially in his high tones. Cesare For- 
michi was an Amonasro of glorious full- 
ness of tone, and Cyrena Van Gordon 
was admired as Amneris. Virgilio Laz- 
zari appeared as The High Priest, and 
Alexander Kipnis was magnificent of 
voice as Jl Ré. The ballet was brilliant. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 


“L’ Amore” Restored 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” unheard last 
winter, was sung on Nov. 17 by Miss 
Garden, Mr. Ansseau, Mr. Rimini, Mr. 
Lazzari and others, Roberto Moranzoni 
conducting. Miss Garden sang the part 
with her customary magnificent skill, 
making a beautiful picture and in gen- 
eral presenting the most remarkable con- 
ception of the réle of Fiora known to 
Chicagoans. Mr. Ansseau was splendid, 
and Mr. Rimini made a handsome and 
statuesque Manfredo. Mr. Lazzari is 
always superb as Archibaldo. Lodovico 
Oliviero lent an enjoyable touch to the 
part of Flamminio, and Florence Mis- 
gen, Clara Shear and Maria Claessens 
interestingly carried off remaining 
duties. Mr. Moranzoni’s conducting ~was 
accomplished in a musicianly spirit. For 
spontaneity, expressiveness and beauti- 
ful phrasing, no less than for dynamic 
power, it was thoroughly satisfying. 

The company, perhaps, did not bestow 
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upon its initial production of “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” disclosed 
Nov. 18, its most lavish settings, but it 
did provide many details of interest, and 
generously supplemented Donizetti’s 
short comedy with divertissements by 
the ballet corps. Mme. Dal Monte was 
arch as Maria, a réle new to her, and 
revealed a vein of polished comedy which 
hitherto had not seemed to be within 
her grasp. Her performance was smooth 
and accomplished, and she had at her 
command lavish vocal resources with 
which to ornament a score especially 
suitable to her. Charles Hackett, as 
Tonio, demonstrated his versatility. Be- 
sides singing with his accustomed suc- 
cess, he acted with a flair for comedy, 
and made a handsome soldier. In the 
solo curtain calls after the second act 
he received a conspicuously hearty wel- 
come, 

Edouard Cotreuil was a genial Sul- 
pizio, and the capable Maria Claessens 
was the Marchioness. Vittorio Trevisan 
delighted the large audience in the 
brilliantly performed réle of Ortensio, 
and Gildo Morelato was the Corporal. 
Frank St. Leger conducted the opera 
with gratifying appreciation of Doni- 
zetti’s crystalline style. 


Ballet Numbers Please 


The ballet’s divertissements were a 
goodly assortment of Chopiniana, in 
Glazounoff’s orchestrations, danced by 
Serge Oukrainsky, Maria Nemeroff, 
Viola Shermont, Helene Samuels, Evelyn 
Chapman and the corps de ballet. The 
ballet has been well received in the sea- 
son’s performances of “Aida,” “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” “Carmen,” and 
other works. This was, however, the 
first opportunity the able Mr. Oukrainsky 
has been given this fall to display his 


resources with the utmost freedom. The 
ballets were danced with skill; the pro- 
gram was varied, and the choreography 
full of inventiveness and in delightful 
style. Antonio Sabina conducted. 


“Jewels” Sung 


Last night’s extra performance of 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” brought 
a large audience to applaud Rosa Raisa 
and Charles Marshall in parts they have 
made entirely their own here, and in 
which on this occasion they achieved un- 
qualified success, Eide Norena was new 
as the Princess Eudovie, and it was de- 
lightful to hear such beautiful singing 
as she provided in a part which does 
not give scope to the qualities of this 
unusually gifted soprano. Mr. Mojica 
brought youth and his characteristic 
ardor to the part of Leopold, and was 
well received. Alexander Kipnis was 
heard with pleasure as Cardinal Brogni, 
a characterization showing soundness 
and dignity. Mr. Defrére, Mr. Marelato 
and other singers brought the ensemble 
to an ideal degree of smoothness. 

Henry C. Weber, in the conductor’s 
stand, caused the aged work to move 
with vitality. The conductor was received 
with great favor in the curtain calls. 
The ballet offered an exceedingly divert- 
ing dance with ingenious plot in Act ITI. 
There was a practically new, and very 
imposing décor. 

This afternoon’s repetition of “Resur- 
rection” found Miss Garden in an invin- 
cible frame of mind, in excellent voice, 
and ready for a very moving impersona- 
tion of one of her most interesting 
heroines. Mr. Ansseau and Mr. For- 
michi were enjoyable, and among the 
fine, small etchings supplied in various 
of the four acts were those by Mme. 
Claessens, Clara Shear, Helen Freund, 
Antonio Nicolich and Mr. Mojica. Mr. 
Moranzoni’s conducting was once more 
a matter of the highest musical taste 
and the broadest technical scope. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KAN.—The Abdal- 
lah Shrine Chanters of Kansas City, 
Kan., appeared in concert recently at 
the Bonner High School. Roy Rawlings 
conducted. Assisting were Mrs. Fred 
Fuchs, soprano; Eugenia Root, violinist; 
Horace Taylor, reader, and Charles 
Fletcher, singer. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 

OTH in the theory and practice of the arts, 

there is a continual connection between the 
epochs of change. Again and again attempts 
have been made to depart entirely from tradi- 
tional roads and to blaze new trails in the wilder- 
ness of experiment, but the new paths lead back- 
ward as well as forward. Ardent as was the 
courage of those who have set out from time to 
time to write “the music of the future,” 
imvossible for them to break 
the past. 

“How curious it is,” said a writer recently in 
the Manchester Guardian, “that so many com- 
‘posers who affect to discard all the forms and 
methods bequeathed to them by their immediate 
forbears, turn to things that are older than those 
which they discard.” This phenomenon of re- 
version is not new to the twentieth century, but 
can be observed at many points in the history 
of music. 

Take, for example, those Florentine composers 
who began toward the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to experiment with the form which later 
developed into “grand” opera. They deliberately 
disregarded the polyphonic style of choral writing 
which was their nearest tradition, and endeav- 
ored to revive the style of musical declamation 
associated with Greek tragedy. Galilei, Peri and 
Caccini were dissatisfied with the music of their 
period and went back many centuries in search 
of what they thought would be a style more ex- 
pressive of emotional shades. 

When Gluck, in the middle of the eighteenth 


it was 
completely with 


century, rebelled against the orthodox Italian 
opera of his day, he reverted as far as Peri and 
Caccini as a starting point for his theory that 
the music should always be subservient to the 
action of the drama. When Wagner turned from 
romantic opera to his music-dramas, he sought 
his foundation in Teutonic legends—‘“the noblest, 
most characteristic, deepest and strongest ele- 
ments of the primal Germanic spirit,” as he des- 
ignated them—and for the nucleus of his form 
took as his prototype the Athenian drama of the 
period of Pericles. 

Contemporary composers, eagerly essaying new 
effects in dissonance and in polytonality, turn 
back for their forms to the Elizabethans, to 
Couperin, to Bach, and even to folk-rusic. 
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EMOTION AND THOUGHT 


HEN we analyze the effects that are pro- 
duced upon us by a musical masterpiece, 
we find that we have been stirred both emotion- 
ally and intellectually. Theoretically, it may be 
possible to listen to music entirely from the in- 
tellectual point of view, or solely from the emo- 
tional standpoint. But in actual experience, the 
two are inextricably blended, and it is difficult 
to say where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. One test of greatness in a composition 
is the presence of this ability to appeal simul- 
taneously to our thinking powers and our feelings. 
Rhythm, melodic charm and sensuous color of 
tone are the elements that are appreciated emo- 
tionally, while the intellect finds its satisfaction 
in the form and the craftsmanship. When these 
elements are thoroughly fused, the listener is 
aware of emotional and mental reactions at the 
same time. In great music, structure and con- 
tent are so merged into a homogenous whole that 
the structure determines the content no less than 
the content determines the structure. 

A composition may be perfect in form and yet 
so empty of meaning as to leave one emotion- 
ally unsatisfied. It may consist of a series of 
movements, each structurally correct but uncon- 
nected by any spiritual bond, and the absence of 
this bond makes the entire work seem lacking 
in design. . 

Logic is as important as feeling in the writing 
of music. The first movement of a symphony or 
sonata is a complete form in itself, but is so 
constructed that the logical development of its 
ideas demands subsequent movements for the 
completion of the thought. This development 
may proceed through the utilization of the same 
themes in varying treatment, as is the practice 
of some symphony writers, or by the introduc- 
tion of new and contrasting themes. In the latter 
case, the new themes must be so related to the 
themes of the first movement that the entire work 
is a spiritual unity. 

When a work lacks this unity, it always pro- 
duces a feeling of disappointment. The promise 
of the beginning has not been carried out, and 
the auditor is left with a sense of frustration. 








MUSIC AND LITERARY STYLE 
MONG the multitude of books yet to be written 
is a study of the effect of music upon literary 
style. We have been informed in sufficient detail 
about the effect of literature upon music—about the 
number of composers who have been inspired by 
poems and tales, about the rise of romanticism in 
music from the romances of Germany, and about the 
general tendency of literary movements to impress 
themselves upon contemporary composers. But very 
little has been written concerning the converse 
influence. 

The investigator who sets out to gather material 
for such a study will probably discover that the 
influence of music upon literature is more important 
than the influence of literature upon music. For 
music is the most prophetic of the arts, because of 
its sensitive relation to life and its intuitive char- 
acter. It perceives tendencies before they take form 
in actuality, and foretells the coming of change. 

Profound alterations have recently appeared in 
literature, not only in such obvious matters as the 
proliferation of “free” verse but in the subtle and 
manifold variations of prose rhythms. Foreshadow- 
ings of all these changes can be found in antecedent 
music. It may be difficult to prove the exact rela- 
tion between composer and writers—let us say, for 
example, the influence of Debussy upon the prose of 
Cabell—but the effect that music has had upon 
literature is indubitable. 
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National Capital 


Belgian Quartet in the |! 


As the official entry of the Pro-Arte String Quartet 
of Brussels into the musical life of this country was 
made in the Library of Congress Auditorium, at the 
fall festival of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
appropriate that the above picture be recorded. In it 
are shown the members of the Quartet with their man- 
agers, Bernard Laberge and Lucy B. Bogue. Of fur- 
ther interest is the fact that the photograph is evi- 
dence of how a well-known organist, Lynnwood Farnam, 
often uses his odd moments, for he was the photogra- 
pher. Left to right, those in the illustration are: 
Mr. Laberge, L. Halleux, A. Onnou, Miss Bogue, G 
Prevost and R. Maas. 


Chalfant—After her recent recital in the Biltmore 
Hotel, Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, was hostess 
at a post-recital luncheon. Mayor Walker remained 
long enough to congratulate the singer, and Mrs 
Walker was guest of honor. 


Lewis—Nashvile, Tenn., is now open to Mary Lewis 
at all times. When she sang there recently she was 
presented with a specially engraved gold key to the 
city by the mayor. She also received an official letter 
of welcome to Tennessee from the Governor. 


it is 





Rogers-Luckstone—Francis Rogers, baritone, and 
Isidore Luckstone, accompanist, need not feel left out 
in this year of anniversaries. On Nov. 14 they appeared 
in Town Hall, New York, which was their twenty-fifth 
annual recital in Manhattan. They featured the “Clown 
Serenade” by Mr. Luckstone. 


Hofmann—When Josef Hofmann was handed the 
American citizenship papers he received at the same 
time a slip of paper that was just as typical of the 
country of his adoption—a ticket to a — game! 
It is said that Mr. Hofmann was as pleased as a bo} 
over the coincidence. 


Thomas—At the gala performance given at La Mon 
naie, in Brussels, for Prince Leopold of Belgium and 
Princess Astrid of Sweden, an American was among 
the honored and honoring. It was John Charles 
Thomas, baritone. Mr. Thomas was invited to sing in 
the first act of “The Pearl Fishers” on this occasion 


Robertson—Merle Robertson, Australian pianist, wh« 
is soon to make her New York début, really began he: 
pianistic career when eighteen months old. Her strik- 
ing of the keys then is said to have shown a sense « 
tune and rhythm. She began to compose at the age of | 
five. She will play a group of her own works—no* 
those written in her fifth year—at her concert. 


D’ Alvarez—Little did Oscar Hammerstein reckon that 
he was doing Marguerite D’Alvarez an incongruous 
honor when he was building his opera house in London 
At the topmost point of the facade he placed a finely 
carved marble head of Mme. D’Alvarez. The opera 
house has since been turned into a movie theater, but 
the head of the contralto is still on its original pin- 
nacle, silently sponsoring the art of the silver screen! 


Tcherepnin—The recent visit of the young Russia 
composer, Alexander Tcherepnin, lasted but a few 
weeks. It was really only a look about, this first visit. 
and the composer allowed himself only enough tim: 
here to give a single concert of his own compositions 
in New York. But before leaving he signed a contract 
with Catherine A. Bamman, covering a term of years 
He will return next year and introduce some of his en- 
semble compositions. 


Telva—The arm of coincidence is longer than th« 
law’s these days. Marion Telva experienced a pleasant 
coincidence at the recent music festival at Bangor, Me 
where her singing reminded listeners of Ernestine 
Schumann Heink. This comparison was particularly 
pleasing to the Metropolitan contralto, because it was 
Mme. Schumann Heink who really discovered her and 
started her on her successful career as a concert and 
operatic singer. 





Verson—Cara Verson, remembering summers spent 
in the Bavarian Alps, when mountain and intensive 
work on a good piano were equal parts of her daily 
routine, advances a suggestion for piano manufactur- 





ers. She thinks that somebody ought to make a smal! 
piano of boudoir or cottage size. Artists in this coun- 
try could then transport their own pianos into the wilds 
where they summer, she says, and would not have to 
put up with the makeshift affairs usually found in such 
places. 
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Songful Civic Sessions 





and died from apoplexy. 
ical horizon. 


ABLE dispatches tell of a terrific row which took place at the 
Czech National Theater in Prague, when an opera by Alban 
Berg was performed recently. 
vociferation” is the way the dispatch describes the tumult be- 
tween the supporters and detractors of the opera. 
height of the excitement a prominent civic official collapsed 
This suggests an effective way to clear the polit- 
A “Wozzeck” or two might prove more potent than “Tam- 


“Furious invective and loud 


At the 


many” or “The Sidewalks of New York” as a battle-cry. 


In Manhattan, however, they reverse 
the procedure. The torchlight proces- 
sion which wended its way to the doors 
of the historic Metropolitan just before 
the gubernatorial elections—when the 
rally of a political party was held there 
—must have shocked the shades of de- 
parted singers which are said to hover 
over the gilded proscenium. 

Nobody collapsed, so far as could be 
learned, though the plaques bearing the 
names of Beethoven et al above the stage 
were reported to have jiggled anguish- 
edly during the orations. 

There were plenty of flashlight pic- 
tures, which must have done something 
to mollify the departed songstresses. If 





any one of them got in a Bellini ca- 
denza sidewise, it must have been for 


the astral eardrums. 


Rackets and Rockets 


outside—though 
light, 


There were rockets 
no Stravinsky “Fireworks”; red 
but no color-organ. 

The faithful advanced in huge motor- 
buses, rather than in Radames’ chariot. 
No ballet girls waved artificial palm- 
strands, nor poised a fantastic (sic!) 
toe, but there were huzzas and applause 
for the future Governor of the Com- 
monwealth 

It was not an occasion so nervous as 
a Sunday night concert—but the solos 
were, perhaps, as well prepared. Melpo- 
mone and Musica simply looked the other 
way. “It’s a welcome change from High 
B’s,” one was heard to murmur. 


: 
Reprisal 


YVAYS Punch: “An American scientist 
\ claims to have discovered that earth- 


worms sing. particularly the syllable 
‘Do. There seems to be some excuse 
for the early bird after all.” 

« ra « 

Ablution? 


ECENTLY we were confronted by a 
large itinerary of an artist’s dates 
in Europe. There were concerts in Hol- 
land, recitals in Germany, orchestral ap- 
pearances in England, free-will bene- 
fit Seotland. After noting the fact 


S in 





of his playing jointly, singly and prob. 
ably terribly over an endurance terrain 
of something over four months, in ham- 
lets stretching from Pangapog to Perth, 
the artist’s route-card for a certain date 
bore the simple legend, “Bath.” This 
may have been a geographica! or a hy- 
gienic milestone. Of course, one never 
can be sure. 


ok ok * 
Ye Operatic Cynic 


NEVER have been such a fool yet 
As to go to “Roméo et Juliette”. 
From the Met I have held much aloofer 
Since they sang that terrific “Jenufa’”’! 

My idea of watery gravy 
Is de Falla’s piece, “La Vida Breve.” 
If you ask me, I’d far rather hear a 
Sheep bleat than sit through “Die Wa! 
kiire”’! 

My idea of a piece that’s a frost 
Is Gounod’s silly opera, “Faust.” 
You may search all the world far and 
near 

work that’s 
“Chenier”! 
I’d enjoy a dog fight a whole lot 
More than that opera, “Don Quichotte” 
I once had a nightmare of a dream 
That reminded me much of “Bohéme.” 
People are certainly nuts 
That go to hear Weber’s “Freischiitz’’. 
Indeed I’d prefer very much more 
To stay home than to hear any opera. 

J. A. H. 


For a more dull than 


* * * 


Terms in Advance 


USHING PUPIL: “Ah, professor, if 
ever I make a pianist I’ll owe it all 

to you.” 
Music Professor: “Pardon mé, young 


lady, my terms are quarter!y—in ad- 
vance.”—Answers. 

* * * 

Hopeless 


¢¢T’VE just seen the world’s greatest 
optimist.” 
“So? Who was he?” 
“A young man out room-hunting with 
saxophone under his arm.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica 
AmeERICA will aiso reply when necessary through individual letters Matters 
j of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicions. cannot be considered 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer 
but as a guarantee of good faith. 


lication, 


not for pub- 


Address Editor. The Question Bor. 





A Song Wanted 


A reader of the Question Box is anx 
ous to obtain the entire text of a song 
which ends with the following quatrain: 

My money ne'er will buy your shawl 

N uild your castles higher 
your daughter back, 


iid ‘ ¢ try her 


use, Madam, tak: 
The Question Box Editor, being unfa- 
miliar with the song in question, appeals 
to readers who have helped him out of 
similar difficulties before. 


” 9 » 


Faure’s ““Pelléas 
Question Box Editor: 
Is Fauré’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” an 
pera? “Y NIOLD.” 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 18, 1926. 
No. Fauré’s suite is taken from the in- 
cidental music which he wrote for Mrs. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Patrick Campbell’s production of Mae- 
terlinck’s play in London in 1898. The 
suite was first played at a Lamoureux 
concert in Paris in 1901, and Mrs. Camp- 
hell used the music with the play on he 
American tour the following season. 
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First American ‘“‘Seraglio” 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that the performances of 
Mozart’s “I] Seraglio” recently given in 
Rochester by the opera company of the 
Eastman School were the first hearings 
of the work in America? 

DELIA GREY. 

New York City, Nov. 20, 1926. 

No. The opera was sung in New 
York at the German Opera House, 485 
Broadway, under the direction of Carl 
Anschiitz, on Oct. 13, 1862, and on suc- 


cessive evenings. The cast included 


lien 
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Lotti as 
*Pedrillo”’ 


“ . ” 
Osmin. 


Johannsen as “Costanze,”’ 
Rotter as “Blondchen,” Heri 
“Belmonte,” Herr Quint as 

and He i) We inlich as 
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ing 
Question Box Editor: 

Will you give me a simple way of ex 
plaining the difference between “rela 
tive” and “corresponding” minor to 
young pupils? TEACHER. 

Topeka, Kan., Nov. 19, 1926. 

Tell them that the relative minor has 
the same key-signature but a different 
letter-name, while the corresponding 
minor has the same letter-name but a 
different key-signature. 


9 9 » 


The Melisma 
Question Box Editor: 
What is the meaning of the term “me 
lisma”? . ae 
Brooklyn, Nov. 21, 1926. 
A melodic ornament, a fioritura. 


**Relative” *“Correspond- 
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Haydn Symphonies 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the names of Haydn 
symphonies other than “The Hen” and 
“The Clock”? Did the composer give 
these designations and if not, who did 
and why? G. R. S. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 19, 1926. 

None of these 


names wdas given by 


Haydn. He wrote so many symphonies 
(over 150) that names were given to 
them to distinguish one from another. 
“The Hen,” “The Clock” and “The 


Bec ( f 4 
ages t} 
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0? ? ersity Th how . LP 

“<a> ening,” “The Pi 7 hu M 
ing,” “The Farewell,” “Mercury | 
entations.” “Marna Theresa T he 
sion,” “The Schoolmaste a The 
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can oniyu be coms CTE ‘ poit mr P 


How to Pronounce Them 


Question Box Editor 


Please indicate as nearly as you «am 
the pronunciation of “Boris Godounoff 
and the characters Dimit amd Xew 

Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 1 1926 

Vv. J 
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technically, and vivid in character. Her 
left-hand technic is peculiarly well de- 
veloped and all these good qualities led 
her into pitfalls from time to time, as 
she more than once showed a tendency 
to sacrifice beauty of tone in favor of 
volume of same and clarity for speed. 
Occasionally, too, in more placid mo- 
ments, her playing had a fluttery quality, 
difficult to define. Her performance has 
developed amazingly since she was first 
heard here about six seasons ago and it 
appears that she is pointed in the right 
direction. When all of her playing is 
yn a par with the present best of it, al- 
most anything may prove oe 


Vidas’ Second Recital 


The second New York recital of the 
season by Raoul Vidas, violinist, unlike 
the first one, brought no cullings from 
hither and yon, assembled into new mem- 
bers of the genus concerto. The audi- 
tors at the Town Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 18, were regaled by a list in 
large part of classics, but with a half- 
dozen tidbits at the end. Mr. Vidas be- 
gan with one of the twenty-four violin 
sonatas of Francesco Veracini, that in 
E, which shows the energy and invention 
of the old composer in an engaging light. 
The violinist, whose talents as a prodigy 
several years ago have ripened into very 
respectable if not sensational gifts, 
played it very well, with a warm lyric- 
ism and a graceful incisiveness of bow- 
ing. A composite group of a Giga by 
Bach, a Hadyn Adagio and Musin’s ar- 
rangement of a Caprice by Fiorillo came 
next. A greater test was the Concerto 
in E Flat of Mozart, a work of serene 
beauty and sparkling brio. In this the 
young artist succeeded in moving his 
hearers especially in the Adagio. The 
elosing Allegretto was spirited and 
firmly executed. Last of all there were 
short works of Beethoven, Lalo, Wieni- 
awski, Fauré and Santesteban, with an 


American entry in Gustave Saenger’s 
“Souvenir Intime.” To sum up, Mr. 
Vidas commands an agreeable tone, 


though it somewhat lacks roundness in 
the higher positions, and his equipment 
promises well for future achievements. 
Rudolph Gruen was again a helpful ac- 
companist. R. M. K. 


Biltmore Musicale 


Rosa Low, soprano; Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, and Eddy Brown, violin- 
ist, gave the second of the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicales on Nov. 19, 
with an expansive and cordial gathering 
across the footlights. Mr. Brown began, 
with “La Gitana,” the Paderewski 
Minuet and Kreisler’s clever “Tambour- 
in Chinois” which he played with tech- 
nieal assurance and professional ease. 
Miss Low followed with “Sensazione 
Lunare” of Sibella, Spohr’s “Rose, wie 
bist du” and the Strauss “Stiandchen,” 
beginning somewhat tremulously but 
gaining in warmth and quality as she 
progressed. The “Juliette” Waltz which 
she gave as encore was one of her best 
numbers. Mr. Werrenrath’s first group 
imeluded Secchi’s “Love Me or Not,” 
Harry Spier’s arrangement of “Sally in 
Our Alley,” Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus” and Strauss’ “Allerseelen.” 
The last two were distinctly examples of 
the best Werrenrath singing and he was 
saluted with rounds of applause. 

Second groups were given by each of 
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the artists and Mr. Werrenrath and 
Miss Low ended the morning, which by 
then was more accurately the afternoon, 
with “La ci darem.” Accompanists 
were Ina F. Grange, Herbert Carrick 
and Rudolph Gruen. D. S. L. 


Maurice Maréchal Reappears 


Maurice Maréchal, ‘cellist, who made 
his first American appearance early this 
month as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, again demonstrated his un- 
usual abilities in his own recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 19 
with Rex Tillson at the piano. In spite 
of the paucity of the literature for the 
instrument, Mr. Maréchal managed to 
arrange his program without an undue 
allotment of transcriptions, though there 
were a few of these. Pieces by Bach 
and Couperin arranged by modern com- 
posers and an Adagio and Allegro by 
Boccherini comprised the first group 
The second was the Lalo Concerto, the 
third, Debussy’s D Minor Sonata. The 
final group comprised Faure’s “Elégy,” 
Three Spanish Songs by De Falla ar- 
ranged by Mr. Maréchal, and a triviality 
by Nadia Boulanger with the impressive 
(to American ears) title, “Piéce en ut 
diéze mineur” which the educated 
recognize as “Piece in C Sharp Minor.” 

The same quality that distinguished 
Mr. Marécha!’s playing in the Philip 
Emmanuel Bach Concerto and the Cap- 
let “Epiphanie” with the Philadelphians, 
were evidenced in the recital program. 
There was a fine sweep and elegance in 
all that he played, and technique was the 
servant rather than the master. Mr. 
Maréchal has a tendency towards senti- 
mentalizing his tenderer moments and 
his gestures with his head and the ex- 
pression on his face of esthetic travail 
at these moments, tend to accentuate it 
His tone was more mellifiluous in the 
lower part of the scale. 

The Lalo was perhaps the most satis- 
fying playing of the evening, though 
the Debussy, by Mr. Maréchal’s fine 
rendition of it was lifted into the sphere 
of interest. The Spanish numbers were 
delivered with grace. Much approval 
from the audience brought Mr. Maréchal 
out for numerous bows and also com- 
pelled him to add to the printed program. 

J. A.H 


Roland Hayes Recital 


Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, gave a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 19, before an audience that 
filled every seat and space allowed for 
standing. Mr. Hayes followed his usual 
habit in arranging the program—leav- 
ing the Spirituals to the last and select- 
ing the rest of his songs from the gen- 
eral literature. In the latter he care- 
fully avoided the hackneyed. 

In manner, Mr. Hayes’ singing has 
undergone few perceptible changes since 
he was last heard here. He sti!! pres- 
ents the anomaly of a deeply emotional 
temperament that impedes its wings by 
over-emphasis upon polish and style. His 
German group was not uniformly suc- 
cessful, the most satisfying of them all 
being “At the Spring” by Schubert, 
which was added as an encore. But this 
song was delivered with perfect light- 
ness and response to its spirit, whereas 
“Die Stadt” by Schubert and “Es 
traumte mir” by Brahms, in particular, 
though very beautifully sung, were less 
poignant. 

There was no equivocation, though, 
as to the performance of a group of 
songs by Charles T. Griffes. Beginning 
with “Rose of the Night,” Mr. Hayes 
waxed warmer still in “In a Myrtle 
Shade,” “Lament of Ian the Proud” and 
“Dreamy Lake,” each seeming more 
beautiful than the one preceding it. In 
these songs he seemed suddenly to find 
his element and to forget some of his 
polished restraint in a spell of emotion, 
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without sacrificing anything of the style 
that he has so conscientiously developed. 
“In a Myrtle Shade” had to be repeated, 
and the group was extended by three 
additions, of which “Le Réve” from 
“Manon” was particularly noteworthy. 
It could hardly have been sung with 
more sensitive feeling, and Mr. Hayes 
was particularly fortunate in this aria. 
William Lawrence was the accompan- 
ist, and a most responsive one, for which 
he was given due acknowledgment by 
Mr. Hayes. Ss. M. 


Delbridge Début 


Edwin Delbridge, tenor, said to have 
had operatic experience in Europe, made 
a recital début in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 19, with Richard Hage- 
man at the piano. Mr. Delbridge’s pro- 
gram began with an early group in Eng- 
lish and Italian, Apollo’s air from Han- 
del’s “Semele” and “Phyllis Has Such 
Charming Graces” ending the group 
with Durante’s “Vergin, tutto Amor.” 
The second group was of Russian and 
German songs, the third “Una Furtiva” 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore” the fourth 
and Italian group and the fifth of 
French and English songs. 

Mr. Delbridge’s artistic intentions are 
obviously sincere. With a voice of 
limited range both in the matter of scale 
and color, he managed to lend the proper 
mood to most of his songs, and that his 
audience approved of his work was 
evident in the applause it bestowed upon 
him. A considerable amount of the 
pleasure given by Mr. Delbridge singing 
was due to his clear diction. Mr. Hage- 
man’s accompaniments were overwhelm- 
ing a good part of the time. a. 


Georgia Hazlett’s Début 


Georgia Hazlett, soprano, hailing, it 
is said, from the National Capital, made 
her New York recital début in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 20, with 
Richard Hageman at the piano. Miss 
Hazlett began with a French group anc 
followed this with songs by Ross, La 
Forge, Tosti and Sibella. Then came the 
aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” 
which for some reason, sopranos like to 


sing, a group by Schubert and Liszt and 
last of all, a group in English. 

Miss Hazlett’s voice is one of naturally 
fine quality and she uses it with some 
skill if not with complete finesse. Some- 
thing made her sing sharp a large part 
of the time. That she is as yet, able to 
awaken her audience to the deeper sig- 
nificance of what she sings, cannot be 
said, but her lighter numbers were pro- 
jected with some charm and a certain 
definite quality that bodes well for the 
future. J. D. 


Josef Hofmann 


There is nothing new in observing that 
Josef Hofmann is a pianist of moods, as 
well as of mights; that he can dispel 
visions even as he can summon them out 
of regions of unguessed beauty; that in 
his superb mastery of his instrument he 
seems sometimes to mock what it is his 
destiny to glorify; that he can play long 
programs in which every number is a 
thing of enchantment, or, if that is his 
will, alternate his most sensitive, poetic 
playing with whimsies and outbursts of 
tonal violence. He was in a mood for 
variety at what was announced as his 
only New York concert this season in 
Carnegie Hall, the afternoon of Nov. 
20. An audience that overflowed onto the 
stage and was supplemented by a maxi- 
mum number of standees at the back of 
the house—with many others turned 
away—was given a panoramic sweep of 
contrary qualities that ranged from 
some of the most caressing phrases to 
some of the most jarring ones this re- 
viewer has heard from any really great 
artist. 

No doubt the pianst had his reasons 
for substituting the now commonplace 
“Pathétique” Sonata of Beethoven for 
the Brahms-Handel Variations, origi- 
nally announced. No criticism can right- 
fully attach to such a change of pro- 
gram, disappointing though some may 
have found it. It is a Hofmann’s right 
to play what best suits his purposes, and 
Beethoven, even the feebler Beethoven, 
can be made a marvel of pianistic effects, 
as Hofmann proved again on this occa- 
sion. But having elected to make this 
substitution, the pianist disconcerted 
some of his listeners, at least, by repeat- 
ing the superbly played first movement 
—presumably because the seating of 





[Continued on page 30] 
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ST. LOUIS PLAYERS 
GIVE THREE SERIES 


Chemet Is Soloist—Popular 
and Children’s Course 
Open 


By Susan L. Cost 


St. Louis, Nov. 20.—The second pair 
of concerts given by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony under Rudolph Ganz, with Renée 
Chemet, violinist, as the soloist, consisted 
of the following: 

Overture to “Rosamunde”. . .Schubert 

Symphony in E Minor.......... Brahms 

~ © 2.) are Ravel 

Violin Concerto in B Minor. .Saint-Saéns 

Miss Chemet was peculiarly happy in 
the choice of her vehicle of expression. 
She injected a fire into her playing 
which had its immediate effect upon both 
audience and accompanying orchestra. 

The autumnal melancholy of the 
Brahms Symphony received its somber 
due at the hand of Mr. Ganz—melan- 
choly which, rising to sudden joy in the 
third movement, swept into its highest 
expression in the woven harmonies of 
the strings and woodwind in the Finale. 


The “Rosamunde” Overture, long a 
favorite at the “pops,” met with friendly 
response. 


Ravel’s mood-creating fancies satisfied 
the seekers after novelty. ‘“Laideron- 
nette” and “Beauty and the Beast” were 
outstanding in their piquant clarity. The 
audience would have welcomed more of 
these childhood reminders. 

The first popular concert of the season 
given by the St. Louis Symphony under 
Mr. Ganz drew a capacity house to an 
international musical feast. The follow- 
ing program, with Annie Guth Punshon 
as soloist, was given with that fine sense 
of emotional value which marks all of 
Mr. Ganz’s conducting: 


Coronation March from “Sigurd 
Ce ill a .Grieg 
Overture to “Semiramide”..... Rossini 
“Adieu, Foréts,” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
Tchaikovsky 


“Scenes de Féerie”’......... Massenet 
“Finnish” Lullaby for’ Strings. . Palmgren 
Songs with Piano 


We Two”. ‘ Kramer 
“April, My April’... , . Milligan 
“Do Not Go, My Love” ...Novick 
‘Hungarian” Rhapsody No. 1......Liszt 


Of these numbers, the “Finnish” Lul- 
laby was easily the favorite. 

The first young people’s concert in a 
series of five pairs was given in the 
Odeon Nov. 10, by the St. Louis Sym- 


phony. About 2000 children of the pri- 
vate, parochial and suburban sehools 
attended. 


As is his custom at these concerts, Mr. 
Ganz assumed the dual réle of conduc- 
tor and lecturer, and be it said that this 
ls to the infinite delight of the children. 
He has the happy faculty of making 
things so interesting that, without real- 
izing it, his audience is receiving instruc- 
10Nn.,. 

On this program, Mendelssohn’s “Wed- 
ding March” was the opening number. 
Next was the first movement of Bee- 





College Brings Noted Artists to Topeka 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 20.—Washburn 
College is sponsoring a series of three 
concerts. The first, a joint recital by 
Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton, 
was given recently; the second, a piano 
recital by Harold Bauer, is dated for 
Jan. 8, and the third, a violin recital 
by Efrem Zimbalist, for Feb. 25. 


thoven’s First Symphony, with which 
lantern slides were introduced, showing 
pictures of the composer. Most inter- 
esting in this projection of pictures were 
those showing the flute as springing 
from the pipes of Pan, after which John 
Kiburz, first flutist of the orchestra, 
gave a solo number—Chaminade’s Con- 
cert Piece for Flute and Orchestra. His 
brilliant playing delighted the audience 
Other numbers on the program were 
Minuet by Jules Dauber, whick had to 
be repeated; Beethoven’s “Creation 
Hymn,” which the children sang and 
Moszkowski’s “Spanish” Dance. 

These concerts are acquiring wide- 
spread interest and are supported by all 
prominent educational institutions. This 
concert will be repeated this week for 
another group. 


American Opera Helped 
by Close Examination 
of Continental Methods 











Ralph Lyford 


GENEVA, Nov. 1.—When the Geneva 
opera season starts on Dec. 2, an Ameri- 
can conductor will be found in charge 
of its musical destinies for the first time. 

The man so signally honored is Ralph 
Lyford, for the last five years managing 
director and chief conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Opera Company. Previously he 
was conductor with San Carlo and Bos- 
ton opera companies. He is also a com- 
poser of no mean ability, being widely 
known for his symphonic works and for 
his opera, “Castle Agrazant,” written to 
English words, which had its premiére 
in Cincinnati last April. 

“While I am a strong believer in the 
future of opera in English,” says Mr. 
Lyford, “I believe that a thorough study 
of European methods, as well as a com- 
plete knowledge of European traditions, 
is essential if we are to make a success 
of opera in the vernacular in America. 

“IT studied conducting with Arthur 
Nikish and am no stranger to Europe, 
but I welcomed the opportunity afforded 
me to conduct in Geneva, because it will 
bring me to full grips with operatic con- 
ditions as they exist on this side of the 


Atlantic, and I did not hesitate to take 
a year’s leave to have the necessary 
freedom. 

“American singers have been winning 
laurels in Europe despite rather difficult 
conditions, and I am glad to say that 
in the Geneva Company there will be a 
number of American singers who would 
have been noticed even in the company 
of such operatic giants as are found in 
our two big operatic organizations—the 
Metropolitan and the Chicago opera 
companies. 

“William Martin, the tenor, will be a 
guest performer with us, since his time 
is so occupied with engagements all over 
Europe that we can only have him but 
occasionally. Like myself, he is a New 
England product. Another prominent 
American singer will be Alice Mock, a 
California songbird, who can already be 
classed as one of the best coloratura 
sopranos we have today. Still another 
is Ethel Hottinger, a mezzo of unusual 
gifts, a real rarity on the operatic stage 
of today. 

“T am really proud of my compatriots, 
and I do not hesitate to say that there 
are enough American singers in Europe 
to form several companies that in the 
point of view of artistry and ensemble 
would be second to none. 

“We are over-critical when it comes 
to judging our own artists, but the day 
will come when we will learn to be proud 
of them. Anyhow, Americans will have 
a chance in Geneva, and we can promise 
to hold up high the artistic standards 
of our countrv.” 


SAN JOSE MUSICALES 
Societies Continue Operations 
on Larger Scales 

SAN JosE, CAL., Nov. 20.—Two private 
musicales of high artistic merit have de- 
lighted large audiences recently. John 
G. Uppman, baritone, was heard by an 
appreciative assembly in the St. Claire 
Hotel prior to his departure for New 
York to resume work with Lazar S. 
Samoiloff. He was ably assisted by 
Joyce Holloway Barthleson, pianist and 
accompanist. 

Another occasion brought a group of 
San Francisco artists to the Vendome 
Hotel. Kajetan Attl, harpist, was in 
charge and played one of his welcome 
programs. Assisting were J. Koharich, 
violinist; W. Dehe, ’cellist, and Maurice 
Gunsky, baritone. 

The San Jose Music Study Club has 
established itself in larger quarters—the 
Scofield Hall of the Y. W. C. A. The 
first program was devoted to French 
music, with a paper by Mrs. Don Rich- 
ards. Musical numbers were contributed 
by Catherine Scorsur, pianist; Ruth 
Deming, soprano; and Evelyn Walgren, 
contralto. 

The San Jose Musical Association is 
campaigning in behalf of its artist 
series. Mrs. Wallace Deming is the new 
business manager and secretary. The 
board of directors, re-organized at the 
opening of the season, now includes Dr. 
Charles M. Richards, R. R. Syer, Arthur 
Curtner, Mrs. William J. Leet, Marjory 
M. Fisher and D. M. Burnett. 

MARJORY M. 


Musical 


FISHER. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, KAN.—An appre- 
ciative audience was entertained re- 
cently at a meeting of the Fort Leaven- 
worth Music Club by members of the 


Leavenworth (City) Music Club. Those 
appearing were Irma Tholen, Mary 
Caffery, Louise French, Mrs. Arthur 


Wilson and Kathryn King Rutherford. 





“She Charmed Us” 


THE TIMES—LONDON, OCT. 16, 1926 


. . » She charmed us... . 
altogether delightful.” 





Miss Dilling produced an astonishing variety of tone in this very lovely music. .. . 
grateful to Miss Dilling for an unusual and very pleasant experience. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH—LONDON, OCT. 15, 1926 

= The Pastorale of Scarlatti was played with an adroitmess that was 


—tLondon Daily Telegraph, Oct. 15 


MILDRED 


DILLING 


Acclaimed by Critics on Her Tour of 
the British Isles, June-October, 1926 





THE SUNDAY TIMES—LONDON, OCT. 17, 1926 
. « .« Miss Dilling’s facility and delicate taste were placed beyond question.” 


New York Recital, Chickering Hall, Dec. 7, Evening 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall, New York 
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Percy Rector 


Stephens 





Will conduct his 


annual 


CHRISTMAS 
VOCAL 
SESSION 


for Teachers 
and Singers 


DECEMBER 27 
to JANUARY 8 


-... study with Mr. 


Stephens and attendance 
at Auditory Lessons where 


his work may be observed. 


Address 
CHARLES POORE, Manager 
36 West 73rd Street 
New York 


—————— 


Mr. Stephens’ Summer Session, 
1927, will be held at the Gunn 
School of Music, Chicago, June 
27 to July 30. 
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MRS. C. DYAS 


STANDISH 


Teacher of many prominent 
Singers 


Announces 
Significant Appearances 
of pupils from 
her studio 





BERTA LEVINA 

CONTRALTO 

As **Maddalena”’ 
letto.”” with 

Grand Opera 

Nov. 16, 1926. 
Won real success W th 1 
Cas\ manne? and intelligent actil 


and the musical range and quality 
her 


in “‘Rigo- 
Philadelphia 
Company, 


her voice added much to the musical 
value of the great Quartet, whicl 
was admirably sung Philadelphi 
Evening Bulletin, Nov. 17, 1926 

, \lade a splendid impres 
sion. She has a contralto of capital 


color, and 
promise.” 
Nov. 17, 1926 


presence of plentiful 


Philadelphia [nqua 





HELEN DAVIS 


SOPRANO 
On Southern Concert 
Tour 


Glorious soprano most 
agreeable stage manner—lovely to 
look upon.” — Salisbury (N co 
Evening Post, Oct. 19, 1926 


“ 


Clear, beautiful tones 
enunciation that gives to her audience 
the full interpretation of every song.” 
—Staunton (Va.) Leader, Oct. 27, 
1926. 


STANDISH STUDIOS 
211 W. 79th St. New York City 


Phone, Endicott 3306 

















Lays of English Singers Had Rise in 


London’s Georgian‘ 
~ 





HEN Shakespeare wrote and Eliz- 

abeth ruled” life was a freer, more 
beautiful thing. And so was music! To- 
day the hostess who should pass out song 
books to her guests after dinner would 
be regarded as slightly naive. But that 
was a custom in Tudor days. 

Reviving the beautiful part-songs of 
Elizabeth’s day has been the notable 
achievement of recent years. The Eng 
lish Singers, that accomplished group of 
madrigalists, whose American 
last season is now being followed by an 
extensive tour of the country, have done 
it with magnificent success. Four cen- 
turies later the mellow poesy of a more 
colorful age has leaped into life for 
jaded mortals of the jazz era, and 
seems more human and living than thei 
“blues.” 

“How did the idea come to us?” says 
Cuthbert Kelly, the leader of the group, 
which includes also Flora Mann, Nellic 
Carson, Lillian Berger, Norman Stone 
and Norman Notley. “The real begin- 
ning of the English Singers, thoug! 
we were not then known by this name, 
came in a plan which I had for services 
of four-part Tudor music sung by sol 
voices at the Church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, which, as 
you know, is sometimes known as the 
‘American Church.’ 


debut 


Sang From Royal Box 


“Three other vocalists and myself be 
gan these services about eight years ag 
There were also numbers for strir 
quartet. There was a very interest 


feature in the fact that we sang fror 
the royal box on the side of the c! 
which is a relic of Georgia 

windows open toward the char 

the rear of the church, and has, bes 

a fire-place! These concerts er 
course, onl 


lv of church musi 
“Some time late 
gested of giving 
ove-songs and other madriga!s 
period—in a public concert ha \ 
added two more singers It was, | 
say, a genuine 
London’s Aeolian Hall. 

“It was just about this time that 
monumental edition by Fellowes of tl 
works of the English madrigalists 


1 
r tne idei 


the secuial 


success, 


out. This gave a great aid t ir ] 
Up to this time, the music of the per 


had suffered more than any other fro 
bad editing. The method usually pu 





sued was to cram the free measures 
this music within bar lines, and to r 
duce it to a sort of metronomic lx 
Nothing could have been further fr 
the best ideal. The Elizabethan scors 
San Carlo Begins Four Weeks’ New 


Orleans Season with “Tosca” 

{By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA 

NEW ORLEANS, Nov. 22.—The secon 
annual season of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company opened here tonight iz 
the Tulane Theater. A capacity audi- 
ence was present to hear Bianca Saroya, 
Franco Tafuro and others in “Tosca.” 
The directors of the committee of the 
New Orleans Civic Opera Associatior 
say that a splendid four weeks’ seaso1 
is anticipated, for which every orchestra 
seat is already subscribed. 


San Antonio’s Soprano Wins Success 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 20.—Olive 
Cornell, coloratura soprano, a former 
San Antonian, returned after several 
years of study in New York, to make 
her début in the Municipal Auditorium 
recently. Many students from the high 
schools, and from Westmoorland College. 
where Mme. Cornell received her edu- 
cation, were present to welcome her. Her 
high and uniformly true voice was at its 
best in the Mad Scene from “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah,” an aria from “The Mag 
Flute” and Alabieff’s “Nightingale.” 
Demands upon the middle and lower reg- 


isters were less successfully met im 
songs by Bach and Giordani. Works 
such as Leoncavallo’s “Serenade Fran- 


caise” showed excellent training. Roy 
Repass, head of the piano department of 
Westmoorland College, was an admirable 
accompanist. Augustin Oropaza, of the 
Palace Theater Orchestra, supplied sat- 
isfactory obbligati. G. M. T 


‘American Church” 





were without bars. In his edition Fel- 
lowes used a flexible style of notation, 
changing the time signatures in succes- 
sive measures if necessary and, where 
the bar would not fit the phrase, indicat- 
ing it instead with an accent mark.” 


Back to Barless Music 


Mr. Kelly is of the opinion that music 
has made a return in its evolution—par- 
ticularly in the works of Debussy—to 
the more varied and flexible rhythmic 
contours of the days of Elizabeth. 

“You see,” he says, “instrumental mu- 
sic as such was then in its infancy, and 
it is very interesting to see that in many 
cases the finest Tudor composers were 
helpless without words to set. The vir 
ginal music of Byrd and Gibbons is far 
inferior to their vocal. The reason? 
The forms had not yet been crystallized 
—the suite, the sonata, and other forms 
based on dance figures. 

“But the thrilling verse of this day 
was so musical that it was itself a form 
of melody. The composer, when he sat 
jown to write didn’t think, ‘Now what 
will be a good tu He tried to catch 
the cadence of his lyric, the pitch of th« 





‘< 


vowels and the rhythm. That is why 
the music grew out of the verse, and 
that is why the English of that day is 
so singable. And our plan has always 
been to let it speak for itself, to recap- 


ture its magic humanity and charm. We 
not seek to 1 ynly to express.’ 
The English Singers in recent years 
have visited Prague. Holland, Germany 
and Switzerland. They have appeared 
twice in New York this autumn, and wil! 


interpret, < 





vive another program—of Christmas 
arols—in the Town Hz in December 
Me anwhil they are making several ap 
pearances in Canada, before returning 
the Unit St for many programs 
t lleges and in the principal! cities 


R. M. K 


Bimboni's Opera “Winona” 
Well Received in Portland 


COLAEOERLEEEA LAUREL MULLAL TELE ELAEAREU EUR 
[Continued from page 1] 


The incidental music of the off-stage 
voice was sung by Nina Pettibone, lyric 
soprano. 

Outstanding ensembles’ were the 
“Feather” duet for soprano and con 
tralto, and a quartet for tenor, soprano 
baritone and bass. 

Mr. Bimboni and Mr. Williams wer: 
called to the stage at both intermission: 
and, with the principals, acknowledge 
the acclaim tendered them by the audi 
ence. Mr. Bimboni’s reading of the scors 
should most certainly be taken as the 
authentic one, and it displayed sensitive 
musicianship and sane judgment. His 
beat was (precise and he had the orches 
tra and singers well in hand at all times 
Mr. Bimboni infused vitality into his 
control of the sixty orchestral players 
The opera contains no leitmotif, the 
monody is largely declamatory. The 
choruses and the legend of the Moccasin 
Flower are replete with Chippewa melo- 
dies culled from the collection of Frances 
Densmore. Mr. Bimboni has achieved 
a success in the brilliance of his orches- 
tration, the richness of the harmony 
without obtrusive cacophony, musical ex 
pression of emotions and continuity of 
arresting action. 

E. Bruce Knowlton, director-general 
of the company, probably not the first 
\merican to conceive the idea of organ 
izing an opera company devoted to the 
interests of American composers, should 
duly congratulated for the pains he 
has taken to show that such a company 
is practicable. Leon d’Elmonde was 
stage manager and Alta Eastham Travis 
directed the dances. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 

Gallozzi Ensemble Sponsors Diva’s 

Boston Début 

Boston, Nov. 20.—Tommasso Gal 
lozzi’s Grand Opera Ensemble, of this 
city, will personally manage the Sym- 
phony Hall début of Vraie Diva, lyric 
and dramatic soprano, on Dec. 2. 
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How Nature’s Gift of a “Silver Violin” 
Made a Child Grow Into a Virtuoso 


HERE are many babies born with 

silver spoons, but the babies born 
with silver violins are few and far be- 
ween. Away in that far-off land where 
iid, old men with long, gray beards sit 
verched on spindly stools and keep the 
‘ecords, you'll find it all set down—the 
1andful of names of those whv have been 
blessed with the silver violin. You will 
also find just what abstract gifts in 
each particular case it was meant to 
convey. 

Not so many years ago—in fact, it 
was just yesterday to the longest of the 
graybeards who made the entry —there 
was set down under the U’s (U for 
United States): “A silver violin, to Ruth 
Breton, in Louisville, Kentucky.” And 
underneath it, in as immaculate little 
letters as you could ever hope to see: 
“Talent, Opportunity, Comeliness, In- 
telligence.”’ 

The bearded ones are never wrong. 
She was born of musical parents whose 
most earnest desire was to see that that 
talent, which they discovered when she 
was a very diminutive piece, should 
have every possible chance of develop- 
ment. 

“My father was my first teacher,” she 
will tell you, “and the family thought | 
was wonderful because I learned so 
quickly at first. They didn’t take into 
account that I had heard my father play 
over and over again all the things he 
taught me, that I didn’t have to learn 
them, that I’d just absorbed them be- 
cause I had been so steeped in it all 
through the cradle stage.” 


Début at Seven 





laughter. I do not mean that it is 
ridiculous. But I do think that music 
should be as capable of stimulating 
laughter as it is tears. Take the two 
little Stravinsky suites that the Philhar- 
monic played two weeks ago. They were 
just little sketches taken from two sets 
of easy piano duets and just by tricks 
of orchestration, grotesque cutting off of 














Ruth Breton 


phrases and shifting of keys he made 
them excruciatingly funny. That whole 
Lessons started when she was four. great audience laughed. Stravinsky had 
Her début came at the mature age of done just what he wanted—made eight 
seven. very clever, very charming, little jokes. 
“That was at my cousin’s wedding. I I think that sort of music deserves a 
remember it very well. I wore a pink place in our literature. 
silk dress trimmed with Irish lace and “The critics? I have had invaluable 
pink silk stockings and slippers to match. suggestions from them, and I always 


I played, let me see . . . the Cavatina read what they have to say. The best 
from ‘Martha’ and Mende!ssohn’s ‘Spring Critics are those who first make sure 
Song’.” they understand what the artist is try- 


More lessons followed. with her father, ing to do and then makes his criticism 
with Charles Letzler of Louisville. Then on that basis. 

she came North and studied for a year “Professor Auer? I have learned s 
with Franz Kneisel. and became then much from him. I think, perhaps, mor 
that most enviable of creatures, an Auer than for any one thing I am indebted 
pupil. to him for his principle that, first of all, 

Today she is long strides away from 2 Composition must be made interesting 
the pupil class, a full-fledged artist with can beautiful to the listener. If you 
already a brilliant reputation honestly — get beauty from a composition, 
won, here and in Europe. She is making 't play it. E.A 
the most of her ovportunity. 

“New music? I get the catalogs of 
everything that’s published here and ‘ : . . 
abroad. Then I go over them and pick OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 20.—The first of 
out what seems interesting and I try a series of SIX concerts planned by the 
it all. Much interesting music is being Art Institute, under the supervision of 
written today, music that is interesting Mrs. A- D. Dunn, was presented on 
to studv for one’s own education and Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7. Participants 
amusement, but little of it is really play- Were Marjory Jones, Ida L 
able. I have found two things that I'm Mrs. Ralph Bryant, Grace Leidy Berger, 
working on now that I plan to play soon Mrs. Karl Werndorff and Flora Sears 
—a concerto in a single movement by Nelson. The music department of the 
Delius. very beautiful, I think, especially C™maha College Club presented Louise 
powerful in its opening; and then there Shadduck Zabriskie, a fellow of the 
is a very appealing Poéme by Turina, Nebraska Chapter, American Guild of 
in four movements, full of Spanish Organists, and Margaret Graham Ames, 
rhvthm and color. soprano, in recital upon a recent oc- 

“One very important element in mod- ¢asion. The program was given in Mrs. 
ern music that the romanticists lack—is George A. Joslyn’s home. M. G. 


Omaha Artists Are Heard 

















Marie Miller Triumphs in Recent 
Appearance 


“Marie Miller has won for her- 
self a place in the first rank of 
artists of the musical profession. 
All of her numbers were played 
with exquisite tonal effects, keen 
musicianship and flawless tech- 
nique.” —Erie Times, Nov. 10, 1926. 


“She is an artist in whom tem- 
perament, intelligence and _ tech- 
nical competency blend in a pecu- 
liarly satisfying manner. The au- 
dience acclaimed her with much 
enthusiasm. — Erie Dispatch-Her- 
ald, Nov. 10, 1926. 





Studio: 
299 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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Verdi Bust Never Paid for, Says 


Aged Sculptor 
OME, Oct. 30.—Echoes of a 
musical cause celebre have 


been waked by a recent interview 
given to the Tribuna by the sculp- 
tor, Vincenzo Gemito. The aging 
artist declared that the famous 
bust of Verdi which he executed in 
his youth had never been paid for. 
The only reward which he received 
was a card of thanks from the 
municipality of Naples. Some mis- 
understanding must have arisen, 
but the sculptor still considers 
that he has back pay coming to 
him! 


Combined Choirs Give Californian 
Program 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—A cherus of 
nearly 100, comprising the choirs of 
three churches in Hollywood, provided 
special features at the program, 
sored by the Federation of Church Mu 
sicians, in the auditorium of the Bible 
Institute recently. The program fol 
lowed the monthiy banquet and business 


spon 


meeting of the organization. The com 
bined chorus, composed of singers of 
the Hollywood First Baptist Church, 


Charles LeRoy Munro, director; Mount 
Hollywood Congregational Chtrch, J. 
Arthur Lewis, leader, and Beverly Hills 
Community Church, under Paul Tayior, 
were heard in six numbers, each leade: 
directing two works. Other numbers 
were given by William Pilcher, tenor; 
Wilda Blow and Mrs. F. A. Rice, so- 
pranos; A. A. Butler, organist of the 
institute, and Walter Hartley, dean of 
music at Occidental College and also 
dean of the Los Angeles Organists’ 
Guild. The Young Women’s Glee Club 
of the Institute, led by Herbert G. 
Tovey, was creditably heard. The pro- 
gram was in charge of John B. Trow- 
bridge, dean of music at the Bible Insti- 
tute. H. D. C. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Gives Szymanowski Novelty 
nnvvevueeesuguepeu4eenueueezuuuusvauuncaeeeneuuaveenuaaveezocucvsegceseseeseuuevunuanavaneatiin 
[Continued from page 1] 





piano. The conclusion of the whole is 
in a mood of awesome caim. 

On the whole, the composer has not 
done much for obsolete Persian Sufism, 
but he has written a work of consid- 
erable musical consequence, well worthy 
of a rehearing. 

There was little symmetry or balance 
in Mr. Stokowski’s program. After the 
thickly-woven orchestration of Szyman- 
owski, the superficialities and mere- 
tricious subject matter of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto were unprepossessingly 
evident. Mr. Gusikoff, the new concert- 
master, gave an admirable performance 
of the aimost too facilely devised work, 
displaying an assured technic, a clea 
and true, if somewhat slender tone, and 
interpretative gifts which should serve 
him even better on other occasions. 
These concerts, at which he was received 
with due favor, marked his first appear- 
ances here as a soloist. 

Mr. Stokowski submitted a work by 
Lord Berners, described by Mr. Gilman 
as “the arch-satirist of contemporary 
music,” as the closing number. It seems 
to be a burlesque of the innumerable 
Spanish rhapsodies, caprices and fan- 
tasies indulged in by musicians with a 
penchant for national color. The satire, 
obvious at times, is not extreme. The 
“joke” is perhaps too cautious to be ef- 
fective. Berners, who is reputed to have 
a polished taste, may have felt that 
broader strokes would have cheapened 
the output. 

But the middle ground which he sought 
to till is better adapted to literary than 
to musical composition. A Max Beer- 
bohm with his pen could conceivably 
have spoken for Berners much more 
artfully and adroitly than Leopold Sto- 
kowski for his orchestra. 

T. CRAVEN. 

All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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“MARIA lisa 


Prima “Donna Soprano of the — 
» Metropolitan Opera O. Rea 


MME. JERITZA USES THE K NABE=PIANO EXCLUSIN 
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Boston Activities 
Bertha Garabedian, soprano, and 


Michael Nuccio, baritone, pupils of Tom- 
maso Gallozzi, were heard yesterday 
afternoon in Steinert Hall in a program 
of operatic selections, descriptive arias 
and Armenian compusitions. Alfredo 
Fondacaro accompanied in a musicianly 
manner. 

Miss Garabedian and Mr. Nuccio sang 
with artistry “Si, il Patto Mantengo,” 
from “La Gioconda.” Solo numbers in- 
cluded a florid soprano aria from “Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” and Tchaikovsky's 
“Deception.” “Vairi Ztaghig” and 
“Dooy, Dooy,” by Melikian, were sung in 
Armenian by Miss Garabedian. Other 
soprano numbers were the “Serenata 
Morisca,” by Alvarez, and “Nana.” 

Two finely rendered numbers, “The 
Victory Riders,” by James, and Martin's 
“Harp of the Woodland,” were sung by 
Mr. Nuccio. His voice was particularly 
adapted to “La Donna Russa,” by Gior- 
dano, and an arioso by Diaz. There 
was an appreciative audience. 

7 a * 


The New England Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Wallace Goodrich, conductor, 
gave a pleasing concert in Jordan Hall! 
on Nov. 19. Florence Owen, of the 
class of 1926, was soloist. The follow- 
ing program won merited acclaim: 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in G for two 
violins and ’cello, strings and cembalo; 
Cassandra’s aria from “Les Troyens”; 
the overture to “La Fiancée du Tsar,” 
— Brahms’ Symphony 

o. 1. 


7 * » 


Officers of the senior class of the New 
England Conservatory have been elected 
as follows: president, Rowland Half- 
penny of Northampton; first vice-presi- 
dent, Dorothy Richards, Boston; second 
vice-president, Dowell McNeill, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; secretary, Florence Bar- 
biers, Albany; treasurer, Donald Sellew, 
Boston; committee-at-large, Maurine 
Palmer, Pittsburg, Kan., Lloyd Broome, 
Columbia, Pa. 

> * * 

Frederic Joslyn, baritone, sang at the 
meeting on Nov. 5 of the Foxboro Study 
Club. He will give his Boston recita! 
in Jordan Hall, Nov. 26. 


* * * 


Ethel Leginska, conductor of the Bas- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra, and Ethe! 
Gray, soloist, appeared at a concert 
= under the auspices of the Student 

orum of Simmons College in South 
Hall, Nov. 12. Miss Leginska’s com- 
position, “Vistair,” was included in the 
a. The artists were entertained 

y Phyllis Raymond, head of the Forum. 
= 7 » 


The Paul Shirley Orchestra appeared 
on Nov. 7 at Emmanuel College, this 
city, before a capacity audience. With 
Marjorie Warren Leadbetter, soprano, 
as assisting artist, the players received 
an ovation. On Nov. 9, Lasell Seminary 
heard its second concert in the Shirley 
series, the program containing chamber 
music by Mozart, Beethoven, Fauré and 
Franck. The Maugus Club in Wellesley 
welcomed a re-appearance of the Paul 
Shirley Orchestra on Nov. 10 in what is 
termed the most successful concert in 
the club’s history. The educational 
series for young people at the Quincy 
High School opened Nov. 12, Mr. Shirley 
conducting his orchestra and lecturing 
on music by Lalo, Moussorgsky, Saint- 
Saéns, Albeniz, Tchaikovsky and Liszt 

* * * 


A concert by the ensemble class for 
brass instruments of the New England 
Conservatory, under the direction af 
Louis Kleopfel, was given in Jordan 
Hall, Nov. 12. The following students 
played solo parts: Joel A. Anderson, 
Worcester, Mass.; Caroline B. Hall, Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; William S. Self, Lenoir, 
N. C.; Irving D. Bartley, Canaan, N. Y.: 
Dowell P. McNeill, Huntington, W. Va. 


- > > 
As usual, professional singers and 
advanced students of the Theodore 


Schroeder Vocal Studios, are much in 
demand throughout New England. 
William Richardson, Negro baritone, 


recently gave recitals and made success- 
ful appearances im Boston, Lynn, Brock- 
ton, Fall River, Wolfboro, N. H.; Water- 
tewn, Hornell, N. Y.; Clifton Springs, 
N. Y. He also has a long list booked. 
This baritome’s artistry is praised wher- 
ever he appears. Barry Devine, eighteen 
years old, with a phenomena! baritone 
voice is begimminmg to create something 
of a stir im musical cireles. He recently 
sang in Salem. Boston, Melrose, Wake- 
field, Lowell and Belmont, everywhere 
surprising his hearers with his resonant 
voice, artistic equipment and splendid 
stage presence. 

Emma Louise Biedenharn, coming 
from Louisiana and for the past five 
years a Schroeder pupil exclusively, is 
this seasom making her initial entrance 
into the comeert field. Her deep, rich 
contralto woice, combined with an in- 
gratiating personality is fast winning 
her recognition. Etta Bradley, a popu- 
lar comcert sopramo and a Schroeder 
pupil, is fulfilling important engage- 
ments amd receiving re-engagements. 

Giovanni Lazarinmni, the gloriously 
voiced and histrionically gifted young 
baritone, will remain in Italy another 
season, where he is singing leading rdles 
as guest artist. Another Schroeder art- 
ist who has come to the front this season 
is Rita Foley. a young coloratura so- 
prano with a brilliant voice. Miss 
Foley's costume recitals of Irish folk- 
lore are an artistic novelty. 


Katherime Lee Bates was guest of 
honor on Nov. 15 at the first Boston 
meeting of the Hymn Society combined 
with luncheon im the Hotel Westminster. 
Kari F. Price of New York, president 
of the organization. said the Society’s 
purpose was “to promote the highest 
Standards of hymns and hymn tunes.” 
It is plammed to cc-ordimate music com- 
mittees from many churches. The So 
ciety hopes to make “America the Beau- 
tiful.” by Miss Bates, the national an- 
them. 


Dai Buell, pianist, and Joseph Au- 
slander, poet, have returned from a suc- 
recital tour. They 
were received cordially, especially in 
the large cities 


Clara Larsen, pianist. contemplates a 
mid-western concert tour. She will play 
in Goodman Theater, Chicago, on Jan. 
2, umder the management of Rachel 
Kinsolving, and will fulfill concert en- 
gagements im Wiscomsin and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Doris Emerson, soprano, was the as- 
sisting artist om Nov. 15 for the Grotto 
and Temple Glee Clubs, Walter Dodd, 
conducting, at Brockton, Mass. On 
Nov. 16 she sang in Taunton, Mass., at 
a concert spomsored by the Women’s 


Cluabh. On Nov. 19 she was soloist at 
the Hotel Beaconsfield im Brookline. 
Mass. Ex ements to follow are at 


Manchester, N. H.- Nashua. N. H.;: New- 
port, R. L, and Norwich, Conn. 
Ww. J. P. 


Omaha Friends ef Music Open Season 
Omana, Nes. Nov. 20.—The Friends 
of Music opened the season recently, 
ss Mrs. A. L. Root, contralto of 
Angeles, im recital. She was as- 
sisted by Mabel Woodworth Jensen, vio- 
linist, of Council Bluffs. Mrs. Root is 
a former resident of Omaha. and studied 
under Mary Munchoff. Mrs. Root’s 
voice is ‘cello-like im quality. She sang 
with style and beauty of tone and phras- 
ing. Adelyn Wood Abney played artis- 
tac accompaniments, and the West Sis- 
ters’ String Quartet participated in 
numbers by Tchaikovsky. Mrs. Jensen 
played with understanding, accompanied 
by Mrs. Kari R. Werndorff. Mrs. C. W. 
Axtell is president of Friends of Music. 
M. G. A. 





CLEVELANDERS HEAR MUSIC WEEK EVENTS 





Orchestra, Quartet, School 
and Choruses Share in 
Observances 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—The Cleveland 
Musical Association arranged the music 
week which was held recently. A fea- 
ture was the concert called “Music of 
Many Lands”, given by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under the baton of Nikolai 
Sokoloff, as already reported in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Another important event was the pro- 
gram presented by the Cleveland String 
Quartet under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber Music Society. The Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music gave special programs 
and invited guests to visit classes. An 
altruistic spirit resulted in programs 
given in hospitals and other institutions. 

The Cleveland Orchestra contributed 
five programs, including a concert for 
young people, the first in a series of 
twelve presented in Masonic Hall, with 
Arthur Shepherd conducting. Another 
orchestral program was given for the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. A unique feature was the songfest 


of nine choruses in Public Hall. There 
appeared an orchestra led by Walter 
Logan; J. Van Dyke Miller with his 
Singers’ Club Chorus; the Fortnightly 
Club Chorus, under Zoe Long Fouts; 
James A. McMahon, baritone;. the 
Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus, as- 
sisted by Florence Wasson, soprano; the 
Orpheus Male Choir, under the leader- 
ship of Charles D: Dawe; the United 
German Singers, with J. Arthur Nusser 
conducting; Janet Watts, soprano; Vic- 
tor Zeheder, baritone; Negro group, un- 
der the diréction of Charles E. Frye; 
a Polish singing society, under A. Matut- 
zewski, with John Krice as soloist; Hun- 
garian and Bohemian singing societies, 
directed by Carl Tomasi; Vincent H. 
Percy, organist; Charlotte Ann 
Mehringer, contralto, and Sol Marcosson, 
violinist, with Mrs. Marcosson at the 
piano. Victor Sincere outlined the aims 
and ambitions of the Association, which 
are principally to further the interests 
of aspiring young musicians. 

Principals in the movement were Wil- 
son G. Smith, president of the Associa- 
tion; Dr. H. U. Maxwell, manager; 
Claude E. Selby, secretary and treasurer, 
and Mrs. E. C. T. Miller, general chair- 
man. 





BOSTON PROGRAMS LIKED 





Comprehensive Lists Are Intelligently 
Interpreted 


Boston, Nov. 18.—Harrison Potter, 
pianist; Dorothy George, soprano, and 
Joseph Lautner, tenor, (the two latter 
pupils from the studio of Arthur Wil- 
son), appeared at the opening concert 
of the Chromatic Club’s season in the 
Copley-Plaza on the morning of Nov. 16. 

The program included numbers by 
Searlatti, Schumann, Goossens, Thomas, 
Donizetti, Fauré, Brahms, Wolf, Tchai- 
kovsky, Armstrong Gibbs, Wintter 
Watts, Joyce Clark, Vaughan Williams, 
Ernst Toch, Josip Slavenski, Griffes and 
Liszt. 

Mr. Potter played brilliantly as is his 
custom. Miss George is welcome wher- 
ever she appears. Her singing is re- 
markable for clear diction and intelli- 
gence. Mr. Lautner sang with artistry. 
Reginald Boardman accompanied with 
intelligence. 

The Music Lovers’ Club opened its six- 
teenth season in Steinert Hall on the 


morning of Nov. 9 before a capacity 
audience. Participants were the Bos- 
ton Chamber Music Trio, Barbara Wer- 
ner, violin, Persis Cox, piano, Marion 
Moorhouse, ’cello; Margaret A. Gow, 
contralto, and Muriel Hass Carpenter, 
soprano. Margaret Bragdon Richard- 
son accompanied Miss Gow; Edith Noyes 
Green appeared in a like capacity for 
Miss Carpenter. W. J. PARKER. 





Faculty Artist Heard in Tallahassee 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Nov. Ella 
Scoble Opperman, dean of the school of 
music in Florida State College for 
Women, introduced in a recital on Nov. 
2, Jean Munselle Campbell, coloratura 
soprano, who has recently become a 
member of the faculty. The audience 
was enthusiastic over the singer’s vocal 
quality and technical skill. Gladys 
Storrs was the accompanist. Mary Ree- 
der, piano; Ethel Tripp, violin, and Lou- 
ise Glover, ’cello, contributed two groups 
of trios. 


6. — 





Vecal Chamber Music 
Address: Nattonat Music Leacue, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


A STUPENDOUS male chorus—every 
voice trained and rehearsed for months 
in advance. Each member selected 
through elimination in sixty of the finest 
glee clubs in the East. 


This mighty mass chorus—a regiment 
in size——will render sixteen celebrated 
selections—-several accompanied by the 
world’s largest organ. 


Dr. 
that internationally-known choral organ- 
ization, the Eisteddfod, will be the guest 
conductor 





Daniel Protheroe, associated with | 


2500 Male Voices! 
Associated Glee Clubs 


of America 


IN THE CROWNING MUSICAL EVENT OF 
THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Prices $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. Box Seats, $3.00 


Sesqui-Centennial Auditorium 
PHILADELPHIA 
Saturday, November 27th, at 8.15 P. M. 


This will be the fourth concert spon 
sored by the Association since its incep- 
tion in 1924. The first was held in New 
York City at Carnegie Hall, the second 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
the third—because of its size and the 
enthusiastic support of music lovers— 
at the 7Ist Regiment Armory. Each 
time they sang to crowded auditoriums. 


Get tickets early—at Gimbels, Wana 
maker's, Strawbridge & Clothier's, City 
Hall Court Yard or Sesqui Auditorium. 
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? ELSHUCO TRIO =. 


“The high level of musicianship of the Elshuco 
Trio is too well-known to need extended comment.” 


The Elishuce Trice uses the Steleway Plame and records fer the Brasewick Co— 


N. Y. Evening Post 





William 


K Ro. 


beauty.” 


Willem 
WHULLEKE 


“Their ensemble has achieved amazing skill and 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazir, 100 W. 80th St.. N. Y. C. 
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GIorNI 


St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
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MILWAUKEE ARIONS 
CELEBRATE JUBILEE 


Melius Is Soloist With 
Chorus on Auspicious 
Occasion 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 20.—The Arion 
Musical Club’s fiftieth season opened 
auspiciously in the Auditorium with a 
concert by a mammoth chorus, the 
largest in the history of the Club. A 
feature of this concert was the second 
state appearance of Luella Melius, 
soprano. 

The chorus of nearly 300 was com- 
vosed of the Milwaukee forces and the 
Racine branch Club of almost 100. The 
ensemble was welded into a _ highly 
responsive, cooperative working organi- 
zation under the commanding baton of 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe, who in turn is 
celebrating his twenty-eighth year of 
conducting the Club. 

Some massive, organ-like effects were 


obtained in such numbers as_ the 
“Hallelujah” Chorus by Handel, and 
“The Lost Chord.” Lighter numbers, 


such as Martin’s “Come to the Fair’ 
revealed the singers in a rollicking mood 
with plenty of tang in rhythm. Several 
numbers on this order were marked by 
sharpness of attack and buoyant move- 
ment. 

The addition of the Welsh singers 
from Racine brought splendid reinforce- 
ments, especially for the bass and tenor 
sections, 

Mme. Melius was in fine voice and 
tossed off coloratura arias with a free- 
dom, abandon and certainty of pitch 
which were a delight. The Shadow Song 
from ‘“Dinorah,” David’s “Charmant 
Oiseau” and other florid numbers were 
delivered in distinctive style. In her 
songs, too, Mme. Melius scored decisively, 
her voice taking on variety of tone color- 
ing and remarkable warmth for an organ 
of such flexibility. 

Herbert Johnson played accompani- 
ments for Mme. Melius, and Herman 
Nott performed in the same capacity for 
the Arions. Gustus Gelfius was an ef- 
ficient flautist with Mme. Melius, and 
also gave a group of his own attractively. 


Denver Welcomes E. Robert Schmitz 


DENVER, Nov. 20.—E. Robert Schmitz 
appeared recently in a piano recital in 
the Robert Slack concert series and 
fairly dazzled the audience by the bril- 
liancy of his performance. Particularly 
in compositions of modern type was he 
exceedingly effective. There may be 
differences of opinion as to Mr. Schmitz’ 
readings of certain compositions, but 
there is no doubt of his unique technical 
mastery, nor of his towering indivi- 
duality. While in the city Mr. Schmitz 
was guest of honor at a reception given 
by Pro Musica Society at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Cranmer. He 
also participated in important commit- 
tee meetings of the local chapter of that 
organization. J. C. W. 


New Army Band Leader Is Appointed 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20.—Sergeant 
Dorey Rhodes, of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps of Howard University, 
Washington, has been appointed a band 
leader and warrant officer in the regular 
army. His appointment dates from Nov. 
1. Sergeant Rhodes has been assigned 
to duty as leader of the Ninth Cavalry 
Band, stationed at Fort Riley, Kan. 

A. T. M. 
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Kaulbach’s Mural Painting, “The Battle of the Huns,” in the Berlin New Museum, Which 





Music Owes Painting Great Debt of Inspiration 





Moved Liszt to Write a Dramatic Symphonic Poem on Its Theme 


[Continued from page 3] 





amount of learning and scholarly accom- 
plishment. The principal value of his 
compositions lies in intellectual contrast 
and learned expression of the idea. 

The symphonic poem of Liszt was con- 
ceived in Munich in November, 1856, and 
written in October, 1857. 

The painting shows the city of Rome 
in the background, before it is a battle- 
field, strewn with corpses, which are 
seen to be gradually reviving, rising up, 
and rallying, while among them wander 
wailing and lamenting women. At the 
head of two ghostly armies are, respec- 
tively, Attila—borne aloft on a shield by 
Huns, and wielding a scourge — and 
Theodoric with his two sons, behind 
whom is raised the banner of the cross. 

The “Poet of Color” as Arnold Béck- 
lin has been called, was born in Basle, 
Switzerland, Oct. 16, 1827, and died in 
Florence, Italy, in 1901. Like Wagner, 
he closed the romantic period in Ger- 
many. A German by adoption, as a land- 
scape and historical painter he has 
transposed to canvas, compositions 
which show him a naturalist indeed. He 
loved nature and saw its beauty as few 
have seen it. His paintings, most in- 
variably wel! balanced in line, mass and 
color, are works of realism and contrast. 
Indeed, like a true musician in color, he 
has outlined his forms in some carefully 
chosen hue, then blended shade with 
shade into perfect harmony. During a 
sojourn in Florence, Italy, in the year 
1876, he created that wonderful picture, 
considered by many his masterpiece, “Die 
Toteninsel” (“The Island of the Dead’’). 
This is represented as a small volcanic 
crater partly destroyed in prehistoric 
times. Rocks stand there surrounding a 
group of cypresses. Small windows in 
the rocks and galleries indicate the rest- 
ing places for the silent inhabitants. A 
new arrival comes in a boat which 
glides over the quiet sea, arched by a 
clear blue sky. The solemn grandeur 
of the antique and idealism of modern 
times have found a beautiful, harmoni 
ous representation in this extremely im- 
pressive and unusual portrayal. The 
subject was repeated several times in 
response to demands, and each painting 
shows some slight deviation from the 
original which hangs in the Leipzig Mu- 
seum. From this Sergei Rachmaninoff 
(1873-) drew his inspiration for the 
symphonic poem, “Die Toteninsel,” Op. 
29 


Bécklin’s idyllic “Das Gefilde der Sel- 
igen” (“The Elysian Fields”) completed 
in 1878, which hangs in the National 
Gallery, Berlin, inspired Felix Wein- 
gartner (1863-) to compose his sym- 
phonic poem, “Das Gefilde der Seligen,” 
Op. 21. 


Hans 
Minor 


music. 


Our American composer John Knowles 
Paine (1839-1906) brings to a close this 
list of some of the art-inspired musical 
His symphonic poem, “An Island 
Fantasy,” first given by the Boston Sym- 
phony April 20, 1889, was inspired by 
“The Storm at the Isles of Shoals,” that 
New Hampshire marine scene which is 
one of many similar canvases painted by 
the American 
painter, J. Appleton Brown, who was 
born in Newburyport, Mass., July 24, 


works. 


1844. 


Here on a large canvas is depicted an 
ocean storm, with seeming ever-growing 
darkness, clouds, wind driving against 
rocks, cold green waves which break in 


Huber 


landscape and 


(1852-1921) in his E 
Symphony, Op. 115, has 
based each movement on one or more of 
the paintings of this same artist, making 
a veritable picture gallery of symphonic 


also 


marine 


One’s 
cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the mixing of colors, the hues 
and tints of which are an expression of 
weight, density and the great mass of 


fury and appear ever in motion. 
imagination 


water. Not only has the artist caught 
this feeling in his oil paintings, but his 
black and white drawings are exceed- 
ingly impressive. Light, airy creations 
imbued with mystery and _ tenderness. 
And then if we close our right eye and 
with the left look through our hand, 
viewing again this work, perhaps after 
all, that without stretching the imagina- 
tion, we shall say, “Here is music!” 
if we are among those who believe that 
such a thing exists as an analogy be- 
tween color and music. 
WALDEMAR RIECK. 


QUAKER CITY GREETS 
METROPOLITAN CAST 





By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—While it has 
never been demonstrated that Gatti- 
Casazza’s productions of “L’Africana” 
were in response to clamorous demand, 
there would seem to be public welcome 
for the pomp, glitter, and pretentious 
spectacle of this ornate old opera. Fur- 
thermore, the work provides opportunity 
for stellar singers. Beniamimo Gigli 
and Rosa Ponselle are more than equal 
to the exactions of the lumbering 
score, which calls for exhibition of a 
high quality of vocal art. Under the 
Gatti standard, the Scribe-Meyerbeer 
fabrication becomes at least tolerable. 

The audience on the evening of Nov. 
9 in the Academy of Music was not ap- 
parently much disturbed by the banali- 
ties and sterile pomposities of this opera 
in the old “grand” manner, and mani- 
festly delighted in the easily assured 
Da Gama of Mr. Gigli. Miss Ponselle 
lavishly adorned the part of Selika with 
her rich equipment of lyricism. 

Giuseppe Danise was the impassioned 
Nelusko, scoring inevitably with the 
““Afamastor” invocation. Nanette Guil- 
ford admirably filled the requirements 
as Inez. Others in the cast were Léon 
Rothier and Adamo Didur, somber and 
sonorous as is so often the wont of 
basses. 

Tullio Serafin conducted as ardently 
as though the subiect before the house 
were the score of “Falstaff.” 
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@@ SURVEY oF FUROPEAN AC 





Vienna Flocks to Hear New Tenor in ‘‘Turandot’’; 
Concert Season Begins with Wonted Briskness 


State Opera Shows New Life, 
and Volksoper Resumes 
with Good Patronage— 
“Forza del Destino” to Be 
Given in Werfel’s Version— 
Plans for 
bration 


wy a" = = te s ~h on ~ re ~. 
Soloists and Chorus in Visits 








YIENNA, Nov. 3—The seasom this 
year began im t i f Sept 
DpeT. and, im the Tye Tk rer ariier 
always ai the DEVIN f the n Tha 
season—wWihih s! = g ft re Tak 
Sept. 1—there are launched several! guest 
evenings Maria Jeritza She was 
heard as Mins . Lermes Elsa, Tescea 


Rache/ and Elisabeth 
The sensation always aroused 
Vienna by her appearamces was almos' 
diverted this year to a mew si 
the quite young Polish temor, 





ura, who possesses a dazzlin 
which, however, be cammot 
freely as its splendid material show 
make Passi bie This is. too. coms te 
aside from his quite immature acting 
the opera stage 
Kiepura made several appearamees and 
roused the public. especially as Ae 
Puccini's “Turandot a role that 
deed, he sang only at the second perform 
ance, after Leo Slezak. buat im which 
reaped a triumph equal to the | rs 
Vienna w b $2 r firs 





German theaters whick 








the posthumous work of 
poser. The \ enna PIVaienm was « 
spoken by Puccami himself some years 
ago WIth 4 eT test < Tid } 
can say that it turmed out br anthy 

I have heard “Turandot m Mila 
Dresde Nn and Ver ce. bat the Viemma rr 
duction needs fear M PATI I 
was, indeed, not the mast lewish, scx 
ally, but certaimly the most artist was 
musically on a hich 7 amd. sw far 
as individual singers rork Was com 
cerned, of the hest Each part down t 
the smallest was assigmed to two artists 
there were two general rehearsals f 
the critics, and two “premieres.” T 
first exponents of the pair of lovers 
the story were Latte Lehman umd 
Slezak; the second. Maria Nemeth an 


Kiepura. The reception was semsat 


State Opera Resuscitated 


It must be said at amce that ther 
a different spirit im the Viemnma Stat: 
Opera this year. The performances ar 
approaching 
There is work dome: new plans prepar 


their s most stamdard 


and old répertoire works alo ar . 
fitting from carefal preparation 

This month there wil] be 2 mot less 
great sensation: the first performa 
here of “La Forza del Destimo”™ by Verd 
which. as is well] known, the poet Fra 


Werfel, an especial GeTotee f this 
poser, has newly translated int 
and arranged. This work. after decades 
of neglect. was given im this version at 
Dresden last March and simce them has 
been accepted 

theaters. 
added to 


l by forty-five 
~ Viemma has also heen 


ir number 








There will be—ouite wrt from th 
fact that one of the most beautiful 
eras of Verdi has been regaimed for the 
theater—a social event commected with 
this premier: 4 member of Vienna’s 
first circle—Gerty Schenker-Angerer 
will make her début at the State Onera 
in the chief femimime rile. She is known 
as a concert singer. bat has mot been 
heard in opera 

Volksoper ( acertainties 

Only a few days ago the starr 
Volksoper again began to giv erforn 
ances. In the interim i had alwars 
waiting for new capital to rum it. or f 
a couraz’ous Man i tase " rer ana 
become director of the shift rs 
of events. Neither of these was foun 


But suddenly the members of the thea- 
er, just as last season, began to give 
‘formances again—tant bien que mal. 
How badly Vienna needs a second op- 
ra theater with moderate prices was 
shown on the first two evenings, which 
were completely sold out. 

Though one is very glad, for the mem- 
ers’ sake, in their finally-won better 
support, under the present circumstances, 
the existence of the Volksoper is, artis 

ally speaking, not yet- completely as- 
sured. But a way to this desired end 
has mot yet been revealed. 


Concert Year Opened 


The large concert organizations hav 
ull resumed their activity. The programs 
ure all, im an undivided allegiance, under 
e constellation of Beethoven, whose 
‘entemary will be celebrated this year. 
The State and the Municipality of 
Viemma are preparing an extraordinary 
lebration for mext March. Unfortun- 
utely, this will be entirely retrospective 
m its musical plan. In the first place, 
he complete nine symphonies of the 
composer will be played at all conceiv 
uble places. 

Im the Philharmonic programs there 
was recently given a novelty, to which 
attention may be called—a dance suite 
f the sixty-six-year-old Austrian com- 
poser, E. N. von Reznicek, who now lives 





in Berlin. Like all the writings of this 
composer, it is excellently made and bril- 
liantly orchestrated music. 

In the Konzertverein Concerts, under 
Dirk Foch, a set of Chinese songs by 
Julius Bittner, for contralto with orches- 
tra, were performed—very delicate, 
original work, which won much applause. 

In other concerts there is being given, 
under Clemens Krauss and the excellent 
Vienna Opera conductor, Robert Heger, 
a Richard Strauss cycle. Then again, 
a Bruckner cycle is being given under 
Reichwein. 

The Workmen’s Symphony Concerts, 
which always have the best programs 
and soloists, gave a violin concerto by 
the Bulgarian composer, Wladigeroff, 
played in exemplary style by Hugo Got- 
tesman. This orchestra gave the com- 
plete incidental music to Goethe’s 
“Egmont” by Beethoven. With the songs 
of Clarchen from this work, the ad- 
mirable Rhenish soprano, Anna-Maria 
lLenzberg, quickly won the Viennese pub- 
lic. 

New works of importance were per- 
formed on two evenings by the Inter- 
national Society for New Music. These 
included French songs, which Ruzena 
Herlinger, one of our most gifted concert 
singers, gave quite excellently. There 
were also chamber music by Hindemith, 
Milhaud, Ernst Toch and Alexander 





Handel's “Acis” Revived in Halle Féte 
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Seene from Handel's “Acis and Galathea,” as Given in a Stage Version at the Halle City 


Theater. 


Mme. Schwelle as 


ALLE, Oct. 30.—Features of the re 
‘ent convention here of the national! 
organization of German Composers and 
Teachers, Oct. 7 to 11, were several gala 
performances given in the City Theater. 
Of first interest, perhaps, was that of 
Handel’s “Acis and Galathea,” first 
heard in Naples in 1708, properly a sec- 
ular choral work or masque, but several! 
times before this adapted for the opera 
stage. 

In the Halle production an interesting 
device was the use of a separate singing 
chorus and another to mime the action. 
The stage direction, by August Réseler, 
tid much to give reality to this fabulous 
tale from Greek mythology. 

The story is of Acis, a shepherd, who 
loves the nymph, Galathea. The cyclops, 
f however, is jealous of his 





. 
yoRemnus, 


“Galathea” and Bassermann as “Acis” Are Seen in the 
Foreground, and Schiitz as “Polyphemus,” 


on the Crag at the Right 


felicity and he crushes the shepherd with 
a huge rock which he hurls from on high. 
The mourning nymph then turns her 
dead lover into a spring of water, which 
forever pours from beneath the stone. 
This fanciful story doubtless was origi- 
nally invented to explain the presence of 
a spring. The work boasts beautiful! 
airs and choruses. 

Halle’s convention saw also a produc- 
tion of Busoni’s “Turandot”’—a work 
which was first heard in Zurich in 1912. 
This has some imitation of Chinese mu 
sic and also of Turkish color in a dance 
It made hardly a deep impression, 
though it was consistently entertaining 

The convention brought, in addition 
to its sessions devoted .to discussion, 
and orchestral and chamber music, Hof- 
mannsthal’s “Great World Theater,” a 
dramatic production. 
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Jemnitz, and besides a string quartet by 
Erich Stekel, quite “unmodern,” but 
notably well put together and brilliant 
sounding music. 

Among soloists’ concerts of significance 
were those of Mattia Battistini, of whom 
one is able to say only that he was the 
old, and eternally young, artist; Umberto 
Urbano, an Italian baritone, who gives 
the impression of sometime becoming a 
Battistini; the Hindu woman singer, 
Hewe Helne, who is at present resident 
in Vienna and who produces a very ten 
der and fine-timbred voice. 

There were also the ’cellist, Mila Wel- 
lerson, who already is widely known 
here, and, not least, Germaine Schnitzer, 
whose earnest and cosmopolitan style of 
piano-playing was again hailed with 
especial pleasure. 


New Szymanowski Concerto 


Another new violin concerto, that of 
Szymanowski, was played with triumph- 
ant success by Bronislaw Huberman in 
his first concert of the season, which 
was sold out a day in advance. This is 
a very modernistic work, but one which 
immediately captured the public. Hub- 
erman will this winter give at least five 
concerts, and has taken up his residence, 
for the time being, here, having rented 
an apartment in one of the former Im- 
perial castles from the State. He has 
appeared as speaker before the Pan- 
European Congress in this city, and 
plans to make more addresses in the 
course of the season. 

Mention must be made also of the visit 
by the Berlin Singakademie. This 
famous organization, once conducted by 
Goethe’s friend Zelter, and the same 
group with which Mendelssohn resur 
rected the “St. Matthew” Passion of 
Bach, came under its trusty leader, 
Geore Schumann, with its entire mem 
bership and performed Handel’s “Israe! 
in Egypt” and Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
in quite praiseworthy stvle. 

Dr. PAUL STEFAN. 


“Prince of China,” Gluck Ballet, Has 
Dessau Premiére 

DESSAU, Nov. 3.—The first perform- 
ance of Gluck’s dance pantomime, “The 
Prince of China,’ was given recently 
in the Friedrichtheater. The action was 
arranged by Albrecht Knust. The work, 
now more than 150 years old, surprised 
by the vitality and melodic charm that 
still inheres in the score. The work was 
originally planned after Voltaire’s 
drama, “L’Orphelin de la Chine,” by the 
Parisian ballet master, Angiolini. Rec- 
ords do not exist as to where the work 
was first given, but the scenario to other 
music was preserved in the library of 
St. Mark’s in Venice. The work has 
strong Oriental color in its story of the 
fair Idamea, and her pursuit by the 
Tartar Prince and his barbaric hordes. 
There are battle scenes between the 
Chinese and the Tartars and love 
episodes of much appeal. The reception 
was enthusiastic. 





Holland Players Get Increased 
Subsidy 


AMSTERDAM, Nov. 1.—In addition to 
the subvention from the Government re 
cently granted to the Co-Opera-tie, an- 
other official gift for music has been 
announced. The subvention of the 
Orchestvereening, a symphonic ensemble, 
has been raised from 30,000 to 40,000 
florins ($12,000 to $16,000). 


Rumanian Works to Have Hearings 


BUCHAREST, Oct. 28.—Two operas by 
Rumanian composers are announced for 
the coming season at the Bucharest 
Opera, which is now under State direc- 
tion, with M. Coresco as general man 
ager. These are “Nunta Tragica” by 
Catargi, and “Aliodor” by Victor Gheor- 
ghiu. 





Strasbourg Cathedral Organ to Be 
Repaired 

PaRIs, Nov. 1.—The Comité de l’Union 
Sainte-Cécile, an organization uniting 
some 600 church choirs, has sent out 
an urgent appeal to its member bodies. 
It requests that they give benefit con- 
certs for the restoration of the great 
organ in the Cathedral of Strasbourg. 
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Goethe's “Clavigo™ Is Basis of New Opera 
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Scene from Max Entinger’s “Clavige™ at Its 


Premiére at Leipzig; Edla Moskalenko as 


“Sephie” and Ilse Keoegel as “Marie” 


| bgp Nov. 2 The world-premier« 
of an « 


pera by the young composer, 


Goethe’s drama “Cla- 


Max Ettinger, 


vigo.” was given at the New Theate1 











here on Oct. 19. The composer had him- 
self arranzgea nis ; orett L in tw acts, 
six scenes To be sure, the outline 
the story only was provided, but it was 
still of much interest. The continuity of 
the work was secured by orchestral in 
terludes between the scemes 

The composer hac usly to his 
credit operas on He “Judith” and 
Kaiser’s “Juana.” 

The story “Clavigo” is, of course, 
a household ome im Germany The 


product of Goethe's youth, it has the ro- 
mantic atmosphere, the sad youtms and 
pining maidens, familiar im his “Wer 





ther.” The central figure is, of course, 
the indecisive Clarig himself, but the 
composer has laid chief stress in his 
opera on the sad fortu f the passive 






heroine, Maric. The most effective scene 
of the work is that of the death of the 
hero by the corpse is sweetheart. 
There is rather a preponderance of dec- 
lamation. The me element was 
somewhat sparse in the score, but there 
was some excellent and sensitive orches- 











tration. Despite the fact that this is a 
very promising essay—the composer has 
failed to find the particular style which 
would make Goethe’s verses leap into 
life. The score is one of exceptionally 
dark color and brooding sentiments. Yet 
it possesses fantasy and characteriza- 
tion. 

The production, under the musical di- 
rection of Gustav Brecher, and the stage 
direction of Walther Briigmann, had 
considerable merit. The reception was 
definitely friendly. 


Mussolini Heads Committee of 
Italy's Composers 


OME, Nov. 5.—Premier Musso- 

lini recently gave an audience to 
the Italian composers, Pizzetti, Al- 
fano, Lualdi, Bossi and Toni, who 
are among the signers of a memo- 
randum on the present state of 
music in this country. He ex- 
pressed sympathy with their plan 
to rouse the interest of the Italian 
public in new musical formulas. 
Mussolini accepted the honorary 
presidency of a committee, which 
will hold a musical exhibition at 
Bologna next spring with this end 
in view. 


Handel's **Ariodante”’ 


Revived in Stuttgart 
ECE 


TUTTGART, Nov. 3.—Handel’s for- 

gotten opera, “‘Ariodante,” has been 
revised for modern hearers by Anton 
Rudolph. The new version recently had 
its first performance at the Wiirttem- 
berg Landstheater here. 

There is not much to be said for the 
libretto of this work, which is drawn 
from “Orlando Furioso.” The heroine is 
Ginevra, a princess, who (like another 
Elsa) is the victim of the base slanders 
of Polinesso, the villain of the drama 
The opera ends happily, with the vin- 
dication of the heroine. The chief turns 
in the action are introduced without 
much preparation, and in general the 
text-book is rather stilted. 

There is much more interest in the 
music of Handel, which has character- 
istic beauties, especially in the arias. 
There is a certain thinness of accom- 
paniment for modern ears in these mel- 
odies, and the recitative is much too gen- 
erous. But the beauty of certain melo- 
dies still provokes an inner response in 
the listener. 








Leeds Revives Storace’s “Cherokee” 


Leens, ENGLAND, Nov. 5—An inter- 
esting operatic revival was made recently 
by the Leeds Repertory Company, when 
they produced “The Cherokee,” an almost 
forgotten English work of the Eighteenth 
Century. Stephen Storace. a musician 
of Italian parentage, who was born in 
London in 1763, was the composer, and 
James Cobb the librettist. The opera, 
which was very popular im its day, has 
not been revived since 1802. It was 


originally produced im 1794 





Munich Gives “Nightingale” and 


“Spanish Hour” 
Municu, Nov. 5—The National Thea- 


ter has launched a season which prom- 
ises to be marked by more novelty than 
those in recent years A brilliant dou- 
ble bill of first-time works locally was 
that of Stravinsky’s “The Nightingale” 
and Ravel’s sh Hour,” given 
recently. The bizarre setting 
of Andersen’s fai with its cari- 
cature and irony, essed here as th 
work of a gifted music even though 
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its spirit was a little foreign to the 
oa i ™ > . = - - 
national temperament. The Ravel work 


was less cordially received Kar! Bohm 
conducted, and the new stage director. 
Kurt Barré, did well ] 
Leo Pasetti’s 
especially effective in the former work 


with the m 


famtastic settings wer 


Degas’ ‘‘The Orchestra’ Limns Real Artists 





ARIS, Nov. 5.—Much 
been roused by the exhibition of a 
canvas by 


interest has 


Degas, “The Orchestra”, in 
the French art show now being held in 
Amsterdam, states Comoedia. This pic- 
ture has a curious history. It repre- 
sents the players in the pit of a theater, 
and for models the painter has taken 
some well-known musicians. In the cen- 
ter is Desiere Dihau, bassoonist of the 
Paris Opéra orchestra. Behind him is 
Gouffe, contrabass player. Between 
them is the flutist Altés. Others in the 
picture are the violinists, Lancien and 
Gout, the cellist Pillet. For the other 
players the painter used as models a 
number of his acquaintances. The pic- 
ture has recently been admired by the 
Queen of Holland in her visit to the 
exhibition. 


Bloch Symphony Heard 


The first concerts of the Colonne Or- 
chestra, under Gabriel Pierné, were 
given on Oct. 16 and 17. A scene from 
the opera “Néréa” by Fernand Le Borne 
was given, pleasantly, melodious music. 
Frieda Kwast-Hodapp played the Piano 
Concerto in G by Beethoven, proving an 
intelligent and technically competent 
pianist. The same orchestra on Oct. 23 
and 24 gave an outstanding novelty in 
Ernest Bloch’s “Israél” Svmphony, 
which utilizes vocal soloists. This very 
poignant work—saturated with the 
hopes and aspirations, the zeal and joy 
of a people—made a profound impres- 
sion. At the same concerts Alexander 
Brailowsky played Beethoven’s Concerto 
in C Minor very brilliantly. 

The Concerts Classiaue of Nice, con- 
ducted by Paul Adréani, have opened a 
prize contest for an unpublished free- 
form orchestral work. either with or 
without solo instrument, to take between 
ten and fifteen minutes in pverformance. 
Contestants must be French. The first 
prize will be 1,000 francs, with the cost 
of copying provided. The second prize 
work. as well as the first, will have two 


performances by the orchestra. Vincent 
d’Indy will head the committee of judges. 
The contest closes Dec. 15. 

Harriet MacConnel, American _ so- 
prano, is to open an engagement at the 
Liége Opera on Oct. 17 in “Herodiade.” 
The artist is to appear in ten perform- 
ances at this theater. She has recently 
sung in Italy and Southern France. 


Italian Composers at Work on New 
Operas 

RoME, Oct. 28.—A number of leading 
Italian composers are now at work on 
In ad- 
dition to Zandonai, who is composing 
“The Legend of St. Julian,” to a book 
by Arturo Rossato, the following pro- 
jects are reported: Uldebrando Pizzetti 
is at work on an opera, “The Shepherd 
King”; Carmine Guarino, whose “Lady 
of Challant” will have its premiére at 
La Scala this winter, is at work on “A 
Dream of an Autumn Afternoon” and 
“Madonna Prunella,” the latter a three- 
act work by Rossato. 


interesting new operatic scores. 


Stockholm Revives Foroni Opera 


STOCKHOLM, Oct. 24.—A new season 
was opened at the Royal Opera in the 
early autumn. The principal novelty 
given thus far has been “Advocate 
Pathelin” by Jacopo Foroni, who was at 
one time master of the Chapel Royal. in 
Stockholm. Other revivals were of “Car- 
men,” “Roméo et Juliette” and “La Gio- 
conda.” <A series of orchestral concerts 
was evened this month under the lead- 
ership of Vaclav Talich, Czech conductor. 


Augusteo to Give Beethoven Works 


RoME, Oct. ?3.—A series of Beethoven 
concerts will be given this season at the 
Augusteo to mark the composer’s cen- 
tenary. Molinari, artistic director of the 
Saint Cecilia Academy, will conduct. 
Promised are the “Missa Solemnis” and 
the oratorio, “The Mount of Olives.” 


Hamburg Dedicates 
Rebuilt Opera House 


AMBURG, Nov. 3.—The rebuilt City 

Theater was opened on a_ recent 
Sunday with a performance of “Die Mei- 
stersinger,” before an invited audience. 
The house now possesses one of the 
finest stages in the country. The best 
points of the old house, which dates 
from the days of the noted architect 
Schinkel, have been retained in the new 
plans, carried out by Distel and Gru- 
bitz. 

Tne stage has been in particular en- 
larged and improved, now being more 
than 160 feet high, and fifty feet under 
ground, so that it now has the most mod- 
ern devices. One of the most advanced 
stage mechanisms to be found anywhere 
in the world is the great hydraulic de- 
vice by which different sections of the 
stage floor can be raised and lowered. 
Settings may thus be placed while other 
scenes are in progress. The lighting and 
other electric devices are the most mod- 
ern, with elaborate systems of reflec- 
tors. 

The orchestra pit has been greatly en- 
larged. A beautiful foyer has taken the 
place of the old vestibule hall, leading 
into the first two floors, while the third 
and feurth have a separate foyer. A 
large rehearsal stage has been provided 
in the old art gallery. One of the novel 
features is a room directly under the 
first rows of the parquet, where “hid- 
den” choirs may sing in the operas. 

The dedicatory performance was con- 
ducted by Egon Pollak before a large 
audience of notables, including many op 
eratic directors and musicians from other 
cities. New settings by Leopold Sachse 
were provided for the opera. 





An Unexcellcd 
Finishing School 


FOR MUSICAL TALENT 


During the forthcoming winter no less 
than six young pupils of the Piano and 
Violin Departments of The Curtis Insti 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., will ap 
pear with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
1 series of subscription concerts. 

Nothing could better illustrate the ex 
ceptional opportunities afforded by this 
institution to young men and women 
who have the requisite talent for a suc 
cessful career as vocalist, instrumentalist, 
composer, or teacher of music. 

Endowed as a non-commercial school 
of musical instruction, The Curtis Insti 
tute of Music has attracted to its faculty 
many of the greatest artists and master 
musicians of today. 

Individual instruction from these dis 
tinguished men and women is, for the 
most part, unavailable in any other way. 
Yet, since the aim of The Curtis Institute 
is to discover and develop not only po 
tential stars for the concert and operatic 
stage, but teachers of highest quality, the 
tuition fees are moderate and financial 
exemption is granted to those of excep 
tional talent who cannot pay. 


Complete information on request 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


427 Rittennouse Square, Pumapetrnia, Pennsyivania 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of M 
rt eTsor s th N 
ng ors . j 
M a Se h, V Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl f 
Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violon 
. Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; Regi Oo 


Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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tardy auditors had checked his own mu- 
sical and emotional momentum. This 
was not, however, the opening number 
of the program, the Mendelssohn Prae- 
ludium and Fugue in E Minor having 
previously been presented in a manner 
to emphasize this artist’s transcendent 
ability to reveal structure in glowing, 
luminous lines—if, for Hofmann, a little 
prosaically. 

The Beethoven led to Skriabin’s 
Fourth Sonata, in F Sharp, which be- 
came an opalescent study in harmonic 
nuance under the cool surety of his di- 
vining, coloring fingers. But it was in 
the Chopin group that followed — the 
Nocturne in F Sharp Minor, the Ma- 
zurka in C Major and the Andante Spia- 
nato and Polonaise—that his art was at 
its well-nigh incomparable best, with a 
tone that was like the glint of light 
through prisms, with runs that were 
fountains and cascades of beauty, and, 
in the Nocturne, a trill that was simply 
astounding in its multiple gradations. 
Among the pianist’s thirteen supplemen- 
tary numbers, the Minute Valse, played 
after the Chopin group, was a miracle of 
speed that sacrificed nothing in clarity, 
surety or quality of tone—though it can- 
not be said that anything but virtuoso 
effect is gained by playing this or any 
other number just a little faster than 
any other pianist has done. 

Pleasurable, if of secondary import, 
were Jeanne Behrend’s “Old Scissors 
Grinder” and Three Chinese Pieces by 
Abram Chasins, which led on to a per- 
formance more clangorous than musi- 
eally satisfying of Balakirev’s “Is- 
lamey.” Thereafter came a deluge of 
extras, which again ran the gamut from 
the exquisite to the thunderous, from 
a tone of matchless quality to one that 
came perilously near being merely co- 
lossal jar. Needless to state, there was 
rhapsodic applause. ck. 


Harriet van Emden’s Second 


Harriet van Emden gave her second 
Aeolian Hall recital Saturday evening, 
Nov. 20. Again her performance was 
marked by that supreme musical intelli- 
gence that is hers. She sang an exceed- 
ingly interesting array of songs, Bee- 
thoven’s “Lied aus der Ferne,” “Der 
Kuss,” “Andenken,” “Neue Liebe, neues 
Leben”; Brahms’ “Die Schnur, die Per] 
‘an Perle,” “Nachtigallen Schwingen,” 
“Vorschneller Schwur” and “Botschaft”’; 
five Greek folk-songs by Ravel; three 
songs by Rachmaninoff—‘“In the Silence 
of Night,” “How Fair this Spot,” and 
“Keen the Pain” — in Russian; and a 
concluding group in English — Arne’s 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air,” Pur- 
eell’s “Dido’s Lament,” Arne’s “Where 
the Bee Sucks” and Carey’s Pastorale. 
A monotony of tonal color, a lack of emo- 
tional discrimination kept the concert 
from being thrilling. Vocally, however, 
Miss van Emden’s performance was 
close to perfection. She has a splendid 
instrument and she uses it with an in- 
telligence that sets her high above the 
average of concert singers. Walter 
Golde played excellent vane se 

A. 


Norman S. Plotkin Plays 


Norman S. Plotkin, twelve-year-old pi- 
anist awarded the gold medal in the New 
York Music Week Association contest by 
a committee of judges consisting of Har- 
old Bauer, Leopold Godowsky, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Sergei Koussevitzky, 








gave a recital Saturday evening, Nov. 
20, in Town Hall. Master Plotkin 
showed considerable discrimination in 
his choice of program, listing numbers 
well within his grasp technically and of 
certain worth. The Prelude from Bach’s 
Second English Suite came first, then his 
Italian Concerto, Handel’s _ so-called 
“Harmonious Blacksmith,’ Couperin’s 
“La Tendre Nanette,” Rameau’s “Le 
Rappel des Oiseaux,” the Scarlatti-Tau- 
sig Pastorale and Mozart’s Sonata in F. 
The latter half of the evening was de- 
voted to Chopin Preludes and Mazurkas, 
Schubert’s Impromptu in A Flat, We- 
ber’s Rondo Brillant, Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Capriccioso and Scherzo in E 
Minor, Carpenter’s “Little Indian” and 
Liszt’s arrangement of Chopin’s 
“Maiden’s Wish.” Master Plotkin has 
unmistakable talent. He raced through 
his program with a facility that would 
have done credit to a pianist many years 
his senior. That he is far from being a 
mature artist goes without saying. 


Voiseiwitsch Plays Chopin 


Benno Moiseiwitsch relied upon the 
popularity of Chopin for his second re- 
cital this season, given in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 21. He played 
the Sonata in B Flat Minor and the 
twenty-four Etudes in Op. 10 and Op. 
25. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch changed the order of 
the Etudes to suit his special conve- 
nience. Though there was considerable 
variation as to the satisfaction he gave 
in the whole set, practically every Study 
was touched with the freshness of poetic 
delicacy, a fact that has always charac- 
terized Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s interpreta- 
tions. Rarely did he allow himself lib- 
erties that were not in the best of taste. 
In fact, one can recall only one instance 
in which he tilted the proportions, and 
that was in the F Major Etude, Op. 10, 
No. 8, in which he italicized some tones 
in the left hand, making a theme of 
something that were more properly con- 
sidered simply as harmony. 

There were, of course, certain Studies 
that shone above the others, either for 
special beauty of execution or charm of 
conception. In the former category 
came, chiefly, the Studies that suited 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s special technical ac 
complishment—crystal runs and arpeg- 
gios. Among these were the Etudes in 
F Minor and F Major, Op. 25, Nos. 2 
and 3. The so-called “Ocean” Etude 
was among those that were specially no- 
ticeable for freshness of idea. 

The special order did not always work 
to Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s advantage, for he 
sometimes suffered from fatigue. This 
was particularly noticeable in the B 
Minor octave Study. This change of se- 
quence also worked to the disadvantage 
of a number of serious students who had 
brought their scores along and were kept 
busy turning pages back and forth. 

S. M. 


Carolyn Beebe’s Salon 


The second season of the New York 
Chamber Music Society’s concerts at the 
Plaza Hotel began on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 21. Carolyn Beebe, founder of the 
Society, played the piano, and was as- 
sisted by the same personnel as last year 

the New York String Quartet, com- 
posed of Ottokar Cadek and Jaroslav 
Siskovsky, violins; Ludvik Schwab, vi- 
ola, and Bedrich Vaska, ’cello, and by 
Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Lamar 
Stringfield, flute, and four Philharmonic 








sonata.” 





Apeda Photo 


Now on Tour with the Marianne Kneisel Quartet 


NEW YORK RECITAL ON MARCH 30, 1927, AT AEOLIAN HALL 
Management NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., New York 


FUCHS 


“Miss Fuchs had the fundamentals of violin play- 
ing well in hand. Her tone was smooth, with an 
agreeable mellowness in the adagio of the Brahms 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Miss Fuchs played with evidences of sound musi- 
cal training. Her bowing was free and elastic, her 
tone full and firm and she revealed plenty of con- 
fidence and vitality.” 


LILLIAN 


Violinist 


N. Y. Telegram. 

















principals: Bruno Labate, eboe; Benja- 
min Kohon, bassoon; Bruno Jaenicke, 
horn, and Anselm Fortier, double bass. 
Harry Glantz, first trumpeter of the 
Philharmonic, and Nicolai Berezowsky, 
Philharmonic violinist, were guest 
artists. 

Of first interest on the program was 
a novelty—a Poéme, Op. 8, by Mr. Bere- 
zowsky. The Society departed from cus- 
tom and gave way to a conductor, Mr. 
Berezowsky having the honor of being 
the first to play this réle. The composer 
has incorporated a number of styles in 
his Poéme, ranging from a Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoffian theme to semblances of aton- 
ality. Its diffuseness prevents any very 


. definite musical effect, though it is well 


written for a combination of piano, two 
violins, viola, ’cello, double bass, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, French horn and bassoon. 
Bach’s Second Brandenburg Concerto 
opened the program, and was. ex- 
ceedingly well played by the string 
quartet and double bass with trum- 
pet, flute, oboe and _ solo violin. 
Beethoven’s Quintet in E Flat for piano, 
oboe, clarinet, French horn and bassoon 
was less interesting, chiefly because the 
playing was not so spirited as it could 
have been. Though this combination of 
instruments presents a well balanced 
and homogeneous body of sound, Miss 
Beebe was not always fortunate in 
matching her pianistic shadings with the 
qualities of the horn and woodwind. 
Honegger’s “Pastorale d’Eté” — a 
happy combination of technic and musi- 
cal idea—and Saint-Saéns’ Septuor, Op. 
65, were the other numbers. The latter 
offered Mr. Glantz much opportunity to 
display his uncommon virtuosity on the 
trumpet. S. M. 


Johnson & Gordon 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gor- 
don were heard in the first recital of 
Negro spirituals in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 21. These two have been 
heard so frequently in New York that 
little remains to be said. That their per 
formance has the authentic Negro ring is 
incontestable, and there is a genuineness 
about their work, about that of Mr. Gor 
don especially, which others, Negro or 
Caucasian, who try to sing this music 
might do well to study if not to imitate. 
Mr. Gordon’s voice is one of unusual 
range—he sang from C below the staff to 
High C—and of just the right foggy 


quality to give the real bush meetin’ 
ring to everything he sings. Indeed, his 
own feeling of the emotions of some of 
his songs was so contagious that one al- 
most expected members of the audience 
to “get happy” in the middle of it. The 
most interesting number of the evening 
was “God’s a-Gwine ter Trouble de 
Water.” “Same Train” which Mr. Gor- 
don said a few words about, proved dis- 
appointing. Familiar spirituals were 
sung as encores to the groups. The audi 
ence which was a large one, was loud ir 
its approval. J. A. H. 


SEDALIA CLUB PROGRAM 





N. Louise Wright Plays Own Composi- 
tions — Founder's Memory is 
Honored 


SEDALIA, Mo., Nov. 20. — N. Louise 
Wright, composer and pianist, dean of 
music in the Swinney Conservatory, 
Fayette, Mo., was heard in a recital be- 
fore the Helen G. Steele Music Club. 


recently in the Elks’ Club. Miss Wright 
played works of Chopjn, Schubert-Liszt, 
Schumann-Tausig, Cyril Scott and Mos- 
kowski, concluding with a group of six 
of her own compositions. 

The president, Mrs. Edwin Forrest 
Yancey, presided at the season’s for- 
mal opening. “Every Ditty Has Its 
Day,” was the subject, with Mrs. Clif- 
ford Johnson as chairman. 

Carrying out a custom that has been 
followed since the death of the Club’s 
founder, the late Helen G. Steele, Wil- 
liam D. Steele presented the Club with a 
basket of roses, which stood as a tribute 
to his wife, during the pregram. The 
Club observed a moment’s silence in her 
memory. 

Prize-winning juniors at the Missouri 
State Fair, and at the St. Louis Conven- 
tion M. F. M. C. were heard on a recent 
program, which concluded with a talk 
by John DeYoung, director of the Boys’ 
Band. 

At a meeting of the Boys’ Band Spon- 
sors’ Association, the proposal for the 
organization of a girls’ saxophone unit, 
to be composed of 100 members, was 
adopted. The finances of the Associa- 
tion were reported in excellent shape by 
the treasurer, Ernest Melton. 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 








Yolanda Vaczi| 
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As one descends to the very depths of human sorrows and desires. so 
does the Baldwin piano with wondrous beauty of its tone. 


Its glorious fortes are thundering, its soft blending pianissimos flatter- 
ing and enchanting, smiling and weeping through storms and jubilations 
of a Beethoven sonata or Bach’s gigantic music. 


Its tone is majestic and powerful and its action responds with exquisite 


easiness to the artist’s desire. 


It is a piano with soul. 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 16, 1926 


Mme. 


: 
/ 
The Baldwin is the piano of classic music. 


YOLANDA VACZI. 


Vaczi will be heard over WJZ on the regular Baldwin i 
Piano Hour, Friday evening, December 17, from 10:00 to 11:00 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


A program of short plays was given 
n the Central Theater Nov. 14 under 
he direction of Lester Luther. On Nov. 

a musical program was presented 
yy Viola Kneeland of Craig, Col.; 
3etty Cain, Ada, Okla.; John Wild, 
Chicago; Isabel Wilcox, LePere, Wis.; 
Samuel Thaviu, Evanston; Lois Bell, 
Ottawa, Ohio; George Graham, Erie, 
Pa., and Ruth Orcutt, Gillespie, Ill. 

Harold Kolf, former pupil of Léon 
Sametini, has become a member of the 
Minneapolis Symphony. Neva Bowmar, 
soprano, and Linda Sool, violinist, gave 
2 joint recital at Crystal Lake Country 
Club Nov. 5. Dr. J. Clark Gary, pupil 
in the dramatic department, was pre- 
sented at the Eighth Street Theater Nov. 
; in Zangwill’s “The Melting Pot.” 
Geraldine Richman read for the benefit 
of the Daily News Fresh Air Fund re- 
cently. Constance Hinton read at the 
Fulton Methodist Episcopal Church last 
month. William Goldsmith, pianist, and 
H. O. Mahoney, tenor, have been heard 
in the Sunday evening concerts given 
in the fifth floor concert hall by the 
College fraternity and sororities. 

Helen Garrett was heard in piano re- 
cital in Granville, Ohio, Nov. 10. Mar- 
garet Stoufer, pianist, and Ethel 
Schwertzler, violinist, played for the 
North End Women’s Club Nov. 6. Vera 
Paisley is supervisor of music in Des 
Plaines, Ill. Virginia Hammond is as- 
sistant music supervisor in Springfield, 
Ill. Lawrence Skilbred is directing the 
high school band and orchestra at 
Herrin, Ill. Marjorie Culver, pianist, 
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VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass’n. 
Vocal Studios: 418 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 4109 


has fulfilled several engagements since 
her return from a tour of the South 
with the Chicago Concert Company. 
Jacob Radinsky, pianist, played for the 


Morgan Park Women’s Club, _ the 
Renaissance Club, the Lake View 
Woman’s Club and the Oak Park 


Woman’s Club recently. Adeline Preyso 
was soloist at a reception given the 
Polish Ambassador by local Polish or- 
ganizations, in the Palmer House. 
Shura Guroff, pupil of Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski recently fulfilled a week’s engage- 
ment for the Chicago Daily News radio 
station. Aubie Kotzer, also a student 
of Mr. Boguslawski, played at the Sinai 
Woman’s Club. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Adalbert Huguelet, pianist, and 
Phoebe Settlage, soprano, were heard in 
recital in Kimball Hall this afternoon. 
The second term began Thursday with 
the largest enrollment in the school’s 
history. Anna Ellis is soprano soloist 
in the First Presbyterian Church at 
Peoria. Graduates of the public school 
music department recently engaged 
through the co-operation of the Con- 
servatory and O. E. Robinson, head of 
the department, include Lucille Atwood, 
Riverside-Brookfield; Nettie G. Taylor, 
Columbus; Jeannette Hislop, Wilmette; 
Helen Haberland, Hinsdale, and Eliza- 
beth Deal, Ashland, Wis. 

Walton Pyre, head of the dramatic 
department, inaugurated a twenty-week 
lecture course Thursday evening. This 
series of interpretations of masterpieces 
of drama and poetry is intended to pro- 
vide a background for students of music 
as well as of expression. Beulah Rosine, 
’cellist, and Hazel Sims, pianist, gave the 
5.30 radio program for the Tribune sta- 
tion Nov. 14. 

The American Conservatory Orchestra 
will give its first concert of the season 
in the Gooman Theater on Dec. 14, under 
the leadership of Herbert Butler. Joseph 
Brinkman and Marion Roberts played 
the two piano parts in the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s performances of Carpenter’s 
“Skyscrapers” recently. Advanced pupils 
of Jacques Gordon and Charles La- 
Berge were heard in the Kimball Hall 
recital Nov. 13. The theater organ de- 
partment has the largest registration in 
its history this season; a number of its 


students have been placed in excellent 
positions. Among these are Edith 
Royalty, Star Theater, Elgin, Ill.; Paul 
Bennett, Delft Theater, Munsing, Mich.; 
Kenneth Cutler, Michigan Theater; 
Charles Vogel, Capitol Theater, Whit- 
ing, Ind., and George Ceiga, Orpheum 
Theater, Hammond. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Elias Day, dean of the dramatic de- 
partment, has begun a course of instruc 
tion for professional musicians. This 
course embraces a series of lectures, de 
voted to the technic of holding the inter- 
est of audiences. Points covered will be 
the development of personality, platform 
manner, psychology of audiences, poise 
and grace, selection of material, pro- 
gram arrangement, atmosphere for 
songs and interpretation. Nelli Gardini 
has begun her opera classes, dealing 
with mise-en-scéne, stage technic and 
other essentials. “Faust,” “La Bohéme,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Thais,” 
“Madama Butterfly” and other standard 
works are under consideration. Kate 
Condon is also currently holding classes 
for the professional singer, the student 
of opera, the school music supervisor and 
those who wish to produce operas or 
amateur theatricals. 


GUNN SCHOOL 


Ruth Bassett has been engaged for a 
series of concerts by the Cable Piano 
Company. Henry Hobart is tenor solo- 
ist in St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Evanston. George Haas, recently an 
advanced pupil in the school, has been 
added to the faculty. Camille Rabinette, 
exponent of Frantz Proschowsky’s meth- 
od, has also joined the staff. 


HENIOT LEVY STUDIO 


The Heniot Lévy Club met in Kimball 
Hall Oct. 31. After an address of wel- 
come by Hazel Johnson, retiring presi- 
dent, a program was given by Mildred 
Bolan, contralto; Bessie Harrison, Sarah 
Levine, Mrs. T. Ellinger, Charlotte 
Weiss, Gloria Burch and Hans Lévy, 
pianists; and by Roberta May Lubbock 
and Ivonne Clark, readers. Officers for 
the new year, elected at this meeting, 


are Ethel Flentye, president; Ada Hon- 
derick, vice-president; Ethel Anderson, 
secretary, and Fern Weaver, treasurer. 





Will Study Sacred Music 


CHIcAGoO, Nov. 20.—Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, president of the Gunn School of 
Music and Dramatic Art, announces a 
department of sacred music, to be di- 
rected by Daniel Protheroe. Dr. Pro- 
theroe, one of the best known of Chi- 
cago choral conductors, has been invited 
to alternate with Walter Damrosch as 
leader of the combined eastern glee 
clubs, of 2500 voices, singing at the 
Sesquicentennial Auditorium of _ the 
Philadelphia exposition on Nov. 27. Dr. 
Protheroe’s newly instituted department 
at the Gunn School will treat of choir 
organization, the technic of conducting, 
program making, the interpretation of 
sacred masterpieces and a study of an- 
cient, modern and gospel hymns. 


Schipa Sings in Winnetka 


WINNETKA, ILL., Nov 20.—The Artist- 
Recital Series sponsored by the Win- 
netka Music Club opened its third season 
recently in New Trier High School 
Auditorium with a tenor recital by Tito 
Schipa, assisted by Jose Echaniz. In 
spite of inclement weather, the hall was 
filled to capacity and many persons were 
turned away. Mr. Schipa, practically 
doubling the program with encores, dem- 
onstrated again that he is a master of 
bel canto. Mr. Echaniz is a pianist of 
high rank and his accompaniments were 
perfection. 


Give “As You Like It” 


CHIcAGO, Nov. 20.—The Sherwood 
Players, chosen from the pupils of the 
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Sherwood Music School, gave a perform- 
ance of “As You Like It,” as based 
upon Julia Marlowe’s prompt-book, in 
the Goodman Theater Nov. 16, under the 
direction of Luella Canterbury. Loretta 
Liedell, Carlile Tucker and the Fort 
Dearborn Male Choir, of which Mr. 
Tucker is director, furnished incidental 
music, with the Sherwood String En- 
semble assisting. 


Reuter and Gordon Are Booked for Joint 
Recitals 


CuicaGo, Nov. 20.—Rudoiph Reuter, 
pianist, and Jacques Gordon, violinist, 
who gave highly successful joint con- 
certs in this city last year, have been 
scheduled to appear in two programs 
this season under the management of 
Bertha Ott. New and old music by 
Goossens, Smith, Hindemith and D’Indy 
will be played. Mr. Reuter’s appearance 
with the Detroit Symphony has been set 
for March 13. Mr. Gordon, as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony on Nov. 26 
and 27, plays concertos by Schelling and 
Mozart. 


Haydn Singers Announce Concert 


CHIcAGO, Nov. 20.—The Haydn Choral 
Society, Haydn Owens, conductor, will 
indulge its audience of Dec. 7 with some 
jazz music, James P. Dunn’s “The Mar 
quesan Isle” being listed for the Orches 
tra Hall program of that date. The solo- 
ists will be Irene Pavloska and Reese R. 
Reese. Members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, assisted by Stanley Seder, organ 
ist, will provide accompaniments. 


McAfee Fulfills Return Bookings 


CuHIcAGo, Nov. 20.—Marion Alice Mc- 
Afee, Chicago soprano, is fulfilling a 
number of return engagements this sea- 
son. Listed among these was an appear- 
ance on Nov. 6 at the opening meeting 
of the Catholic Woman’s League of this 
city. 
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MANY SEEK NELSON’S AID 
Bush Conservatory President Is Much 


In Demand Among Musicians 

CHICAGO, Nov. 20. Edgar Nelson, 
president of Bush Conservatory, has 
taken his usual prominent place in the 
professional musical life of the city this 
season, despite his executive duties at the 
school he heads. For many years one of 
the most sought after accompanists in 
Chicago, Mr. Nelson has become a regu- 
lar associate of various artists coming 
here for concert purposes. Each Sunday. 
since the opening of the season, on Oct 
1, he has played for one recitalist or an- 
other, his most recent appearance hav 
ing been made with Lambert Murphy in 
the Playhouse last Sunday. 

Mr. Nelson is also conductor of the 
Swedish Choral Society, which he has 
already presented in Orchestra Hall this 
season, and for which he plans interest- 
ing things before spring. As leader of 
the Sunday Evening Club Choir, Mr. 
Nelson regularly presides at the Orches- 
tra Hall organ on Sunday evenings, at 
services sponsored by leading Chicago 
citizens, intended primarily for men 
out-of-town visitors over the week-end 
and at which such prominent speakers 
as the Bishop of London and Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke have appeared this fall. 

Mr. Nelson will also prepare the Bush 
Chorus for participation in some of the 
concerts to be given by the Bush Sym- 
phony, of which Richard Czerwonky is 
conductor. One highly significant work 
planned by these two organizations is a 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, one of the most pretentious mu- 
sical performances yet attempted by an 
American music school. 

Although Mr. Nelson’s daily routine 
as president of Bush is extremely heavy, 
he is also called upon for expert con 
sultation with the advanced students en- 
rolled. A series of master classes in all 
phases of professional work for singers. 
has been an exceptionally interesting 
part of his work at Bush. 


Announced 


Hubert Schmit, 
Chicago appear- 
ances for the following artists appearing 
under his direction: Norman Kling, bari- 
tone, and Henry Sopkin, violinist, in 
Lyon and Healy Hall Dec. 15; Lillian 
Winter, soprano, accompanied by Helen 
Leefelt, Feb. 16; Carl Craven, tenor, in 
Kimball Hall March 15. Alma Méhus, 
pianist, will postpone her Lyon and 
Healy Hall recital, listed for Nov. 15. 
until Jan. 19, on account of conflicting 
engagements elsewhere in her schedule. 


Schmit Bookings 
CuicaGco, Nov. 20. 


manager, announces 
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Engaging Songs and Yuletide Music Head New Lists 


m1 Lite 


By SYDVEY DALTON 


HILE Christmas music 
inevitably comes to the 
fore among publications 
at this time of year, 
there is an abundance of 
compositions that will 
be found useful at any _ season. 
Prominent among the latter are five 
sonys by Werner Josten that are out- 
standing in their intrinsic worth. 
The needs of teachers are also con- 
sidered by contemporary writers, and 
creative efforts in general are along 
varying lines. 

















* * 


Werner Josten has written some songs 
that rank with the best that are coming 
from the ranks of present-day American 
composers. He 
writes for quali- 
ty rather than 
for quantity, for 
artistic rather 
than monetary 
returns. And, 
for that reason, 
he is one of a 
rather limited 
number One 
may be excused a 
suspicion of re- 
gret that his re- 
cently published 
“Five Songs” 
(Universal - Edi- 
tion) should have been of German in- 
spiration rather than of American. The 
poems, by Frederich Hebbel, E. Geibel 
and Goethe, have been clothed in music 
as thoroughly German as themselves and 
of a quality that may hold its own in the 
best company. Mr. Josten has written 
some melodic passages of rare excellence 
in these pages, and his harmonic struc- 
ture is both imaginative and colorful. 
rven some strikingly unusual ideas, such 
as the semitone below the top note of the 
chord, that persists throughout the open- 
ing number, entitled ““Nachtlied,” seems 
entirely natural—even necessary. The 
titles of the four other songs in the book 
are ““Mondesstille,” “Das Gliick,” “Lied” 
and “Gefunden.” There are well-made 
English translations for each song. 

* ok * 





Werner Josten 


Choruses and F. Leslie Calver’s “On 
a Solo for Christmas Day” 
Christmas (Arthur P. Schmidt 


Co.) is a_ three-part 
chorus for women’s voices, with text by 
Longfellow and music that is melodious, 
in a manner befitting the season, and not 
difficult. There is a short solo for so- 
prano. Cuthbert Harris’ “O Lovely 
Voices of the Sky” is also for three-part 
chorus of women’s voices. The poem is 
by Felicia Hemans. 

From the same press comes a Christ- 
mas song, put out for high and low 
voices, with the title “The Vision of the 
Shepherds,” with text from St. Luke’s 
Gospel and music by Lucina Jewell. 
There is a well marked pastoral char- 
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varied by the 
and narrative 
story of the 


acter about the music, 
introduction of dramatic 
passages, all telling the 
birth of the Christ Child. 

* * ba 


“Lorenz’s Short Secu- 
lar Songs for Men” 
(Lorenz Publishing 


Easy Numbers 
for Male 
Chorus or 


Quartet Co.) is a cloth-bound 
book of 112 numbers 
suitable for either quartet or chorus 


While the title gives an indication of the 
general character of the contents, there 
are a number of well known hymns and 
spirituals. There is no added accom- 
paniment to any of these numbers, which 
should be sung unaccompanied, if pos 
sible. The editor of the book, Ira B. 
Wilson, has kept them all within the 
bounds of the amateur capacity. 
* * * 


Descriptive A third number in G. 


Etude py A. Grant-Schaefer’s 
3. A. Grant- series of “Descriptive 
Schaefer Etudes” for the piano, 

has recently been 
added. Its title is “Springtime Ca- 
price” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). While 


its forerunners dealt with arpeggios and 
scales, legato and pedalling, this one 
takes up staccato and lightness of touch 
It is a tuneful little number, not at all 
serious; in fact, rather light and super 
ficial for student fare. 


* 


Cantilene for Amateurs looking for 


Violin, ‘Cello an effective number as 
and Piano an instrumental trio 

for violin, ’cello and 
piano, will find it in a piece by E. L. 
Ashford, entitled “* Cantilene” (Loren: 
Publishing Co.). It is, as a whole, sim- 


The violin has a few florid 
passages, decorating the melody, but 
they are not beyond the capabilities of 
the average player. It is a tuneful, un- 
pretentious piece that the average lis- 
tener will understand and enjoy. 


ple to play. 


A piece for the violin, 


by Ethel Glenn 
Hier, 


entitled “Joy of Spring” (Clayton 


F’. Summy Co.) goes far toward express- 
ing 


the idea of the title, as it is 
a smooth-flowing 
and rather ener- 
getic number, in 
six-eight time. 
As is usual with 
this composer, 
the ideas are by 
no means _hack- 
neyed, though the 
style and _har- 
monie scheme is 
conventional. It 
is not difficult to 
play, and violin- 
ists of modest at- 
tainments will be 





Ethel Glenn Hier able to master 
it. 
OK *K * 
An Adventure Kemp Stillings’ book 
for Beginners for beginners on the 
on the Violin violin, entitled “The 
Great Adventure” 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) is a pedagogic 
work of real value. It teaches the very 
beginnings of violin playing in a manner 
that cannot help but prove fascinating 
to any imaginative child—and what child 
is not imaginative? The drudgery of 
mastering the fundamentals of any in- 
strument is not to be denied, but such 








Lewiston Philharmonic Club Sponsors 
Program by Paul Shirley 


LEWISTON, ME., Nov. 20.—The first 
concert in a series of three, which the 
Philharmonic Club of Lewiston and Au- 
burn presents, was given recently 
in City Hall. Paul Shirley opened the 
series with an introductory speech on 
“Music in America.”’ His associates were 
Doris Emerson, soprano; Alfred Zighera, 
viola da gamba, and Howard Goding, 
pianist. The program included a group 
of Mr. Shirley’s works for viola d’amore. 
The second concert will be given Nov. 
29, when Mr. Shirley will appear with a 
string quintet. The third, on Apri! 11, 
will bring. the Paul Shirley Orchestra 
to Lewiston for the first time. 


Denver Hears Chamlee and Miller 


DENVER, Nov. 20.—Mario Chamlee, 
tenor, and Ruth Miller, soprano, with 
Powell Weaver at the piano, appeared in 
a successful joint recital as the second 
season’s attraction in the Oberfelder 
subscription series recently. A _ scene 
from “Manon” was a feature of the pro- 
gram. a: GH. Ws 
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a work as this turns drudgery into a 


delightful game. 
= ~ x 

Oscar Rasbach is best 

known to the public as 

the composer of an ex- 


“The Laughing 
Brook,” a New 
Song by 


Oscar Rasbach cellent — of Joyce 
Kilme . Ss poem, 
“Trees,” which many cottieniaae have 


tried to set, with little or no success. A 
new song from Mr. Rasbach’s pen threat- 
ens to extend his popularity. It is 3 
titled “The Laughing Brook” (The B. 

Wood Music Co.), and has a poem by 
Elizabeth Ellis Scantlebury. Its abiding 
merit lies in the quality of its melody 
and an accompaniment that, in the rdéle 
of the brook, actually gurgles and laughs 
in an infectious manner. It will un- 


perroenereneprernnenerens ppt MM 


doubtedly make many friends among th 
singers, professional and amateur alik: 
It is published in one key, with a con 
pass adapted to nearly all ranges: o1 
octave, from E to E. 


x os ~ 
A Sacred Song Francke Cullis Moi 
Composed by ley’s setting of the 


F. Cc. hymn “O Love that 
Wilt not Let Me G 
(Boston: Percy Ashdown) is written i 
a smooth, musicianly manner, with «4 
contrapuntal accompaniment that is 
never strained or forced. As a song, 
however, there is a feeling that the 
words were added after the music was 
composed; they don’t quite belong. Bu 
Mr. Morley’s music is good enough t 
warrant more of it in the future. 


Morley 





MEMPHIS CALENDAR 
Opera, Ballet and Recitals 
Give Public Abundant 
Artistic Fare 


By Babette M. Becker 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 20.—A_ ca- 
pacity house greeted Reinald Werren- 


rath and the New York String Quartet 


in the Auditorium on Nov. 2, when the 
Beethoven Club presented the first of 
its artist concert series for members. 


The enthusiasm of the audience equalled 
its size, and the program was extended 
much beyond its prescribed numbers. 

Mr. Werrenrath sang music by Gior- 
dani, Legrenzi, Schubert, Strauss and 
the Credo from “Otello.” His conclud- 
ing group comprised numbers by Oscar 
tox, Harriet Ware, Josephine McGill 
and Oley Speaks. 

The String Quartet, a 
tion for tite city, 
“From My Life,” 
and Grieg s “ 


attrac- 
Smetana’s 
“Notturno” 
Saltarello.” Her- 


unique 
played 
Borodin’s 
Presto al 


bert Carrick was Mr. Werrenrath’s ac- 
companist. 
The Piano Concerts Committee of the 


Beethoven Club, of 
Finch is chairman, announces a midwin- 
ter series of three matinée piano con- 
certs. Richard Buhlig will appear on 
Jan. 15, Mischa Levitzki on Feb. 12, and 
Guy Maier on March 12. 

The Manhattan Opera Company and 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet gave two 
evening performances and one matinée 
on Nov. 5 and at the Lyric Theater. 
Tamaki Miura was starred on the open- 
ing night in “Madama Butterfly,” with 
George Brandt, an American tenor, as 
Pinkerton. Ada Paggi was Suzuki, and 
Graham Marr the Sharpless. The cast 
also included Yolanda Rinaldi, Luigi 
Dalle Molle, Fausto Bozza, Joseph Cava- 
dore, and Giullio Verada. The opera 
was preceded by a ballet “The Temple 


which Mrs. M. E. 


of the Sun,” in which Andreas Pavley 
appeared. 

The matinée was entirely devoted to 
ballet numbers, including “In Knight- 


hood Days” for children, and divertisse- 
ments. 

In the evening of that day dances were 
presented instead of the usual companion 


HAS GREAT VARIETY 


piece to “Pagliacci,” which followed th 
ballet. Orville Harrold sang the rok 
of Canio, with Marie Williams as Nedda 
Parisi Votto as Tonio, Joseph Cavador: 
as Beppe and Luigi Dalle Molle as Silvio 
Aldo Franchetti conducted the opera 
and Adolph Schmid the ballets. 

Elsie Janis and company were also 
scheduled for the evening of Nov. 6 in 
the Auditorium. Appearing with Miss 
Janis were Carolina Lazzari, contralto; 
Robert Steel, baritone; Lauri Kennedy. 
‘cellist; and Dorothy Kennedy, pianist. 
Albert King was accompanist for Miss 
Janis. 


Long Beach Musicians Give Progranis 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 
appearing before various organizations 
recently were Mirana Richards Cox, 
David Hutton, Francis Heller, Hattie 
Groneman, Rolla Alford and Dorothy 
Bell Alford. Bernice Beal, violinist and 
teacher, presented Melba  Backhaus, 
Frank Lamb and Donald Murray in re- 
cital, Nov. 4, assisted by John Ramsey, 
baritone. pupil of Frederick Setzer, and 
Georganna Rose, piano pupil of Otto K. 
Backhaus. Violin pupils of Mrs. Allan 
K. Chase were recently heard in recital, 
with the Chaminade Trio assisting. 
Janet Frey, twelve years old, daughter 
of L. D. Frey, voice teacher and manager 
of the Philharmonic Concert Course, was 
presented in a piano recital by her teach- 
er, Helen M. Sargent. Assisting on the 
program were Marvy Loretto Feltman, 
harpist, and Vera Sheck, soprano, both 
of high school age. 








Are Applauded in Des Moines 


Nov. 20.—Anna Case, 
soprano, was the musical attraction at 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Convention, 
and entertained an audience of over 5000 
in the Coliseum. Charles Pye, secretary 
of the Teachers, was the local manager. 
Suzanne Keener, of New York, made a 
favorable impression when she sang 
soprano songs before the Des Moines 
Women’s Club, under the direction of 
Gertrude Huntoon Nourse. The Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, of which Mrs. H. 


Singers 
DES MOINES, 


H. Coggashall is president, presented 
Lucille Long, contralto of Chicago, at 
an open meeting. BE C. 
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BAND IS NOVELTY IN 
BOSTON’S CALENDAR 


Excellent Impression Made 
by Goldman—Gifted 
Artists Heard 


By Henry Levine 


Boston, Nov. 22.—The Goldman Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, gave 
two concerts, under the local manage- 
ment of Fairbanks and Levins, in Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon and 
evening, Nov. 14. Many extras, culled 
from Mr. Goldman’s marches, were de- 
manded by a very enthusiastic audience. 
Del Staigers, a brilliant cornetist, was 
the assisting soloist, and Phillips Car- 
lin, radio announcer, gave a monologue 
at each performance. 

Claritz Sanchez, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in Jordan Hall on Nov. 15. Her 
program contained many Spanish and 
Mexican songs as well as numbers by 
Handel, Sartj, Paisiello, Fauré, Delibes, 
Sgambati and Massenet. Miss Sanchez’s 
voice is of rich, vibrant quality, well- 
placed, flexible and smooth. She is 
essentially a singer of much tempera- 
ment, especially in songs of her native 
tongue, which she interprets with lively 
imagination. Lois Townsley played de- 
lightful accompaniments. 

Paul Doguereau, young Parisian pian- 
ist, played in Jordan Hall on Nov. 17, 
in a program which contained three 
Scarlatti Sonatas, Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” and Chopin and De- 
bussy groups. Mr. Doguereau can boast 
of a very fluent and powerful technic. 
He is an ardent player, suffusing his 
music with a wealth of nuance, accent, 
and rhythmic precision. He plays often 
with elastic, romantic style, and infused 
keen poetic imagination into his inter- 
pretations. 

Betty Gray, contralto, was heard in 
Jordan Hall on Nov. 18, in a program 
of interesting songs. Miss Gray cul- 
tivates the graces of light, delicate sing- 
ing, achieving thereby effects of striking 
beauty. On occasion Miss Gray can also 
summon a more robust tone and a feel- 
ing for dramatic expression. Inez Day 
accompanied musically. 





Charles Stratton Visits Middlebury 


MIDDLEBURY, VT., Nov. 20.—Charles 
Stratton, tenor of New York, gave a 
song recital in the Middlebury College 
Course at the Congregational Church 
recently. Mr. Stratton won acclaim 
in compositions by Santoliquido, Cavalli- 
Floridia, Schubert, Strauss, Paladilhe, 
Gaubert, Massenet, Scott. Thomson, 
Clark, Hatton, and in a group of Negro 
spirituals arranged by Charles Fonteyn 
Manney. Mr. Manney was at the piano 
and proved a resourceful accompanist. 
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J. Ardell Gilligan, pianist; Susie Mae 
Shorey, contralto, and Edward Devaney, 
tenor, were heard in a joint recital in 
Steinert Hall on Nov. 18. Miss Gilligan 
proved herself an able and brilliant pian- 
ist. Miss Shorey disclosed a warm con- 


tralto voice and sang pleasurably. Mr. 
Devaney won success with his smooth 
lyric tenor, which he used with expres- 
sive taste. Isabel Rogers was accom- 
panist for Miss Shorey, and Bella 
Blanche La Vigne for Mr. Devaney. 





PROVIDENCE SEASON 


Best Record for Decade Is 
Established by Current 


Events 
By N. Bissell Pettis 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 20.—The Musi- 
cal season has received a decided stimu- 
lus. The past week especially, proved 
one of the most brilliant that Providence 
has experienced in a decade. On Nov. 
9, the Steinert Concert Series opened 
with Feodor Chaliapin and his opera 
company in “The Barber of Seville”. 
This work was given in the new Rhode 
Island Auditorium. A large and bril- 
liant audience was present, despite the 
fact that driving rain fell all the eve- 
ning. Mr. Chaliapin was, of course, 


REACHES NEW MARK 


a towering figure, giving a masterly in- 
terpretation of the character of Don 
Basilio. Elvira de Hildago was delight- 
ful as Rosina, and Giorgio Durando was 
eminently satisfying as Fijaro. 

The orchestral support was admirable, 
and the opera was well staged, consider- 
ing the limitations of the auditorium. 

Another outstanding musical event 
was the Providence début of Willard 
Amison, tenor, of Providence and Bos- 
ton. Mr. Amison presented a fine pro- 
gram, and it was exceptionally well 
sung, revealing him one of the leading 
tenor singers of New England. He 
sang folk-songs, music by Schumann, 
Rachmaninoff, Respighi, Ottakar Nova- 
cek, Cimara, Horsman and Wintter 
Watts. George Pickering, local pianist, 
played satisfying accompaniments. 





INDIANA SERIES OPENED 


Helen Traubel Sings at Matinée Event— 
Resident Artists Appear 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—The first 
artist to appear before the Indianapolis 
Matinée Musicale for the season was 
Helen Traubel, soprano, who gave a pro- 
gram in the Masonic Temple on Nov. 
12, before an enthusiastic audience. Her 
program included an aria from “L’ En- 
fant Prodigue’” by Debussy, Strauss’ 
and Rachmaninoff works, modern Eng- 
lish songs and several extra numbers. 
From her accompanist, Mrs. J. Krieg- 
shaber, who replaced Madeline Marshall, 
scheduled to appear, Miss Traubel had 
splendid co-operation. A program was 
given in Herron Art Institute on the 
afternoon of Nov. 14, by members of the 
faculty of the Metropolitan School of 
Music. Participants were Frances Beik, 
Frieda Heider, Mildred Johns, Donn 
Watson, Earl Howe Jones, Adolf H. 
Schellschmidt, Willard MacGregor and 
Hugh McGibney. 

The Indiana Chapter of the National 
Association of Harpists gave an hour’s 
program of solo and ensemble numbers 
on the same afternoon, being the first to 
use the Playhouse of the Little Theater 
for a concert program. The harpists of 
the ensemble were Louise Schellschmidt- 
Koehne, Alberta Gaunt, Helene Gloss- 
brenner, Frane Webber, Bonnie Ober- 
holser, Helen McCarthy, Georgia Lacey, 
Isabel Storch and Marjorie Call. The 
two guest artists were Lillian Adam 
Flickinger and Adolph H. Schel!schmidt. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Walla Walla Concert Is Success 
WALLA WALLA, WASH., Nov. 20.—A 
large audience heard the piano recital 
of Esther Bienfang, head of the piano 


department of Whitman Conservatory. 
Miss Bienfang was assisted by Louis 
Nevin, a former graduate. Miss Bien- 
fang presented an ambitious program 
with success. Outstanding numbers 
were by Chopin, Brahms-Friedman, 


Moussorgsky-Rachmaninoff, Brazelton 
and Sister Mary Afra. Mr. Nevin sang 
songs by Beethoven, Whelpley, Jalowiez, 
Weaver and Coleridge-Taylor. 


Bauer, Thibaud and Lhevinne Play in 
The Hague 

THE HAGUE, Nov. 1.—Joseph Lhevinne, 
pianist, was a noted figure in a recent 
recital here. The artist played the 
“Waldstein” Sonata of Beethoven with a 
fine display of technical prowess. Har- 
old Bauer and Jacques Thibaud gave a 
recent joint recital, including the “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata of Beethoven and a Sonata 
by Franck, among other numbers, with 
great success. 





Minneapolis Children Enjoy Program 


Given by Alice Hackett 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20—Alice Hackett, 
pianist, presented a program entitled 
“Musical Interpretations for Children,” 
before an audience of 1000 children in 
the Longfellow School recently. Miss 
Hackett presented excellent interpreta- 
tions, including “The Hurdy Gurdy” and 


“The Marionette Show” bv Goossens: 
“The Little Shepherd” by Debussy: “The 
Cat and the Mouse” by Copland, also 
numbers by Moussorgsky. Milhaud, Ibert, 
Chasins and MacDowell. The voung 
people evidenced much delight in the re- 
cital and demanded several encores. Be- 
fore each number, Miss Hackett outlined 


the story of the composition. Miss 
Hackett repeated this program’ with 
similar success, at the Robert Fulton 


School, before 250 children. Miss Hack- 
ett has already been booked for a third 
series of recitals in this city, to be given 
during the week of Feb. 14. 


Denver Society Commences Season 


DENVER, Nov. 20.—The first meeting 
of the season of the Denver Musicians’ 
Society. John Clark Kendel, president, 
was held in the Olin Hotel. After Mr. 
Kendel had outlined the season’s pro- 
gram, interesting musical numbers were 
given by M. Derue, Belgian violinist, who 
has settled in Denver, and Ear! Alex- 
ander, tenor, who recently came here to 
head the vocal devartment of the Den- 
ver College of Music. Following the 
program, Blanche Dingley Matthews 
was hostess at a reception for members. 

J. C. 


San Diego Club Presents Artists 


SAN Dieco, CAL., Nov. 20.—The Am- 
phion Club gave the second number on 


its artists’ course when Alice Gentle, 
soprano, and Olga Steeb, pianist, ap- 
peared. Both these artists are popular 


with local audiences, and the concert 
was of a high standard. Mme. Henion 
Robinson was Miss Gentle’s accomnanist. 


ee FE 


SLAVIC CHOIR WINS 
FAVOR IN ST. LOUIS 


Lauritz Melchior Appears in 
Music League 


Series 
By Susan L. Cost 


St. Louts, Nov. 20.—The first—but 
what one hopes will not be the last—in- 


vasion of Slav musicians came in the 
personnel of the Russian Symphonic 


Choir, under the direction of Basile Ki- 
balchich, singing at the Principia. Per- 
haps their finest work was in selections 
from the orthodox liturgy. The chang- 
ing volume and tonal modulations in 
“Lord, Have Mercy,” by Jvovsky, 
brought a sensuous fervor to the reli- 
gious ecstasy of the composition. 

The Beethoven Centennial was ob- 
served in a vocal arrangement of the 
Andante from the Fifth Symphony. The 
male chorus followed a lesser known 
Volga folk-song with the one which is 
widely popular. Two works by Liadoff 
for female voices brought much ap- 
plause. 

Lauritz Melchior, tenor of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, appeared as the 
second artist on the Civic Music League’s 
current cyclus, under the management of 
Elizabeth Cueny. The magnificent vol 
ume of his voice and its absolute cer 
tainty of pitch were given favorable dis 
play in Scandinavian lieder, an aria 
from “L’Africaine”’ and Siegmand’s 
Love Song from “Die Walkiire.” Pre- 
ceding his most popular group of three 
English songs, Mr. Melchior sang an 
aria from Puccini’s “Turandot,” which 
was unfamiliar to the audience, but was 
well received none the less. 


Aged Musicians Will 
Bazaar 


Benefit From 


For the benefit of the building fund of 
the Home for Aged Musicians, a bazaar 
will be held on Dec. 1 in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel under the auspices of the 
Lion’s Club and with the sponsorship 
of New York club women. Norma Dru- 
Pike is chairman of the building fund 
and Mrs. Lloyd R. Wasson is chairman 
of finance. The bazaar will include a 
collection of antiques and art objects do- 
nated by Martha Rebman Kelly of Texas. 
The foundation was started over a year 
ago with an orchestral concert in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, conducted by 
Emma R. Steiner, founder of the Home 
for Aged Musicians. 





Naples to Give Nobleman’s Opera 

NAPLES, Nov. 15.—The Politeama an- 
nounces that it will give an_ opera, 
“Santo e Maria,” by the Marquis Felix 
Genoese di Geria. 
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Pasquale Amato, Baritone, Will Join 
Faculty of Chicago Musical College 





(Portrait on front page) 


ASQUALE AMATO, the distinguished 
baritone, who for many years occu- 
pied the position of leading baritone at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, is ex- 
pected to return to the United States 
shortly after a long sojourn in Europe, 


and announcement is made that he will 
become a member of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College during the sum- 
mer school session which begins June 
26 next and continues for six weeks. 
It is understood unofficially that Mr. 
Amato may fulfill a limited number of 
concert engagements. 

The career of Mr. Amato in opera has 
been unique in many ways. Born in 
Naples on March 21, 1878, he studied 
at the Conservatory in his native city 
and made his début in the Teatro Bel- 
lini there as Germont pére in “La Travi- 
ata” in September, 1900. After several 
months of singing in Southern Italian 
provinces, Mr. Amato was engaged 
with an opera company touring Ger- 
many. He appeared in Munich for the 
first time as Lescaut in Puccini’s “Ma- 
non Lescaut,” which drew comment to 
the effect that he should be given oppor- 
tunities in larger réles. As Rigoletto he 
was received with acclaim. Returning 
to Italy, Mr. Amato sang in Genoa, at 
the Teatro dal Verme, Milan; Teatro 
Fenice, Trieste; Teatro Vittorio Em- 
manuele, Messina; Teatro Massimo, Pa- 
lermo; Politema Fiorentino in Florence. 
The broader lines of his career, how- 
ever, began to be traced in the spring of 
1904 when he went to Buenos Aires, 
making his début in the Argentine ca 
tal as Telramiind in “Lohengrin” Ba 
Arturo Toscanini. During the same 
season he sang Sharpless in the first 
“Madama Butterfly” revival since the 
first night failure at La Scala. 

Subsequent bookings were in Venice, 
Rome, Cairo and Alexandria in Egypt, 


London’s Covent Garden, Buenos Aires 
again, (where he returned three times) 
and then La Scala in Milan. In the last- 
named house Mr. Amato remained for 
two seasons, creating, among other roles. 
that of Golaud in “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
in Italy. During the summer of 1908 
Mr. Amato sang in Chile, and in the fall 
of the same year came to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, making his début in 
“La Traviata” with Marcella Sembrich 
and Enrico Caruso. His successes at 
that institution are well known. During 
his engagement at the Metropolitan Mr. 
Amato sang for the first times on any 
stage the parts of the Sheriff in “The 
Girl of the Golden West” and Napoleon 
in “Madame Sans-Gene.” In their Amer- 
ican premiéres he appeared in “Ger- 
mania,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” “Le Villi” and “Lodo- 
letta,” and created the réle of Cyrano 
de Bergerac. 

Mr. Amato sings in Italian, French, 
German and English. His répertoire in 
Italian includes, besides operas already 
named, “Aida,” “Otello,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Un Ballo in Maschera,” “La Forza del 
Destino,” “Ernani,” “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” “Elisir d’Amore,” “Don Pas- 
quale,” “I  Puritani,” “Beatrice di 
: ae ” “T] Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Gug- 
lielmo Tell, ” “ Armide,” “Tosca,” “La Bo- 
héme,” “Il Tabarro,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci,” “Zaza,” “La Gio- 
conda,” “L’Africana,” “Gli Ugonotti,” 
“Boris Godunoff,” “Prince Igor,” “Fe- 
dora,” “Siberia,” “Andrea Chenier,” 
“Cristoforo Colombe,” “Adriana Lecouv- 
reur,” “Gloria,” “La Wally,” and “Don 
Carlos.” 

In the German list Mr. Amato has 
sung in “Tristan und Isolde,” “Parsifal,” 


“Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin” and “Got- 
terdimmerung.” His repertoire also in- 
cludes “Faust,” “Roméo et Juliette,” 


“Samson et Dalila,” “Thais.” In his ora- 
torio catalog are the “Risurrezione di 
Lazzaro,” and “Risurrezione di Cristo” 


of Perosi, Schumann’s “Paradise and 
the Peri” and other works. 

Mr. Amato has sngenset in the most 
important cities of Italy, amo them 
Naples, Palermo, Venice, Milan, Trieste, 
Florence and Genoa. In Germany he has 
been heard in opera in Munich, Breslau, 
Nurenberg, Leipzig, Dresden, Bremen, 
Chemnitz and Berlin, giving concerts 
also in many of these. London, Paris, 
Brussels, Ostende, Odessa, Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Athens, Barcelona, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Rosario de Santa Fe. 
La Plata, Rio de pe seer Havana, San 
Paolo, Santiago, -4 raiso, have heard 
him in opera. Nocth America Mr. 
Amato visited all ‘the cities on the route 
of the Metropolitan Opera during his 
fourteen seasons with this company: 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chi- 
eago, Brooklyn, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Concert ap- 
pearances were made by him in the prin- 
cipal cities of this country. 





ROCHESTER HEARS WAGNER 





Orchestra Well Received—Hofmann 
Appeals to Musically Discriminating 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—Two concerts in 
the Eastman Theater on Nov. 1i were 
important musical events of the week. 
The Rochester Philharmonic, under the 
baton of Eugene Goossens, played an all 
Wagner program in the afternoon, with 
Richard Hallily, bass, as assisting artist. 
Mr. Hallily sang the Hans Sachs aria 
from “Die Meistersinger” and Wotan’s 
Farewell from “Die Walkiire” most ably 
and was recalled a number of times after 
both. The orchestra was called to its 
feet in response to the enthusiasm of the 
large audience during the program, Mr. 
Goossens being cordially received. 

In the evening Josef Hofmann played 
an unusually beautiful program in his 
superlative style to a large and very 
enthusiastic audience. It was gratify- 
ing to see such a large and cordial re 
sponse to such a thoroughly artistic 
event and that was one of many indica- 
tions that Rochester audiences are grow- 
ing more musically discriminating every 
year. Mary ERrtTz WILL. 


NEW YORK PLAYERS 
THRILL PHILADELPHIA 


Damrosch and Kochanski 
Stir Enthusiasm With 
Fine Art 


By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The Nev 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, cor 
ductor, Paul Kochanski, violin soloist: 
began its current season of three con 





certs in this city in the Academy o 

Music on Nov. 11. The program wa 

as follows: 
Symphony No. 35 in D..........Mozart 
Violin Concerto in A Minor........ Bach 
“La Nuit Ensorcelée”....Chopin-Aubert 
Tee”. | ME 5. & o.a:6.4.0:0 aime. at Debussy 
WEEORO” TOP Vets cceccccccccas Rave! 
Prelude, “Die Meistersinger’’....Wagner 


Mr. Damrosch’s skill in program mak 
ing was exhibited anew in this delight 
ful concert. In addition, he was in a 
characteristic and gracious explanatory) 
mood. The Chopin-Aubert number was 
a potpourri of familiar pieces, derived 
from a two-act ballet, arranged by Leon 
Bakst. For the conclusion of this se 
lection, concerning which Mr. Damrosch 
had promised a “surprise,” the directo: 
seated himself at the piano for a fina! 
Chopin excerpt in the original setting 
The Symphony had almost the aspect 
of a novelty. Mr. Damrosch under- 
lined its abiding qualities with an af- 
fectionate and crystalline reading. 

Mr. Kochanski entrenched his posi- 
tion as one of the leading violinists of 
the day. His treatment of the Concerto 
touched summits of grandeur and classic 
nobility. The tone was true, rich and 
free from sentimental artifice. The 
Ravel number—atmospheric, dashing, 
difficult in its modernist exactions—em- 
phasized the versatility of this sterling 
artist. 

A ringing performance of the 
“Meistersinger” Overture, disclosed Mr. 
Damrosch in a province wherein he has 
few, if any, rivals. 
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Graduate of Petrograd Conserva 
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“ember of the American Academy of Teachers of 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Member: American Academy of Teachers of hs 
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Recitals—Instruction 
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Teacher of Singing 
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VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
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Studio: 226 W. 70th St., New York 
‘Phone Susquehanna 1980 


Clarence Dickinson 
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-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Un eo! 1 Seminary 
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Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


Ralph Douglass Pianist-—Accompanist 


Teaching 
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Studio: nn Opera ee , mae. New York 
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Residence Phone: al #200 


Mrs. Karl Feininger 


PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 148 West 108rd St., New York City 
e: Academy 38711 











International Musical and 


Educational Agency 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
RS. BABCOCK 
Telephone: 2634 Circle Carnegie Hall, New York 
Accom pa nist—Ceach 


Harry Kaufman —Teacher 


At the Curtis Institute, Philed . Pa. 
Studios: N. Y. 411 Steinway Bldg. Tel. Sch. 0614 
Phil. 1832 Spruce St. Tel. Pen. 1310 








Voice Teacher and 
Minna Kaufmann —— 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
4735 Maripoe St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


years leading instructor Stern Conserva ° 
Berne 3 re Institute of Musical Art. N.Y. 
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Walter Leary ®8ARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St.. N. Y. CG 
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Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 20 W. S7th St. Plaza 2690 
Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
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Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St.. New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 ny oy Hall, New York City 
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George Harold Miller BARITONE 
Sterner ye Actors Equity Associa 
ER OF SINGING 
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Rhoda Mintz— SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 312 West 109th St.. New York City 
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Mme. Katherine Morreale 
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| Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
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Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 


Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Voice trials by appointment, free of charge. 
Studio: 102 West 74th Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 9153 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 





Adele Luis Rankin sorprano 
Art of Singing Suet 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
bn 1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


° Tenor 
Franklin Riker eacner of Singing 
Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Phila., 1714 Chestnut St. Tel. Spruce 9845 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF FIANO 
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607-608 Carnegie Hall. New 
Uptown Studio: 308 Alexander 
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Francis Rogers 


CONCERT BARITONS wa? TEACHER 


F SING 
Member American Acade of Fe of Singing 
New York 


Studio: 144 East 6 
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Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composer 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR PSEVCIK 
155 W._73rd_ St., New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 


COACH— 
Grace M. Schad ACCOMPANIST 
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Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New 
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Bernard Sinsheimer TEACHER 


SINSHEIMER QUARTET 
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Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
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Charles Tamme 
i. TEACHER or SINGING 
tudio: roadway, New York 
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Nita Taylor °Pera—Concert— 


Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Com y. 
Direction, Kansas City Concert Tescne 
3111 Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St.. New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 
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S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 
Special Master Classes 
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See ‘“‘The Practical Psychology of Volice,’’ pub. @ 

Schirmer. which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
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CHORUSES COMPETE IN SEATTLE TRIALS 





Choirs Sing at Harvest 
Festival, Sponsored by 


Grocers 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20. — Seattle 
held its first choral competition for large 
choirs under the auspices of the Seattle 
Retail Grocers’ Association, Frank Kan- 


nair, executive secretary. The event 
was a feature of a harvest festival spon- 
sored by the grocers of this city. 

There were five classes of entries: 
small mixed choruses, small male cho- 
ruses, large mixed choruses, large male 
choruses, and women’s choruses, there 
being competition, however, in the last 
three classes only. The two entries in 
the large mixed chorus classification 
were the University Presbyterian 
Church Choir, under the direction of R. 
H. Kendrick, Harry Burdick at the pi- 
ano, winning first place; and the North 
End Choral Society, conducted by James 
Lewis, with Mrs. William O’Doherty ac- 
companying. 


Four women’s choruses gave the keen- 
est competition, the competitors being 
the Orpheon Society, conducted by Ed- 
win Fairbourn, with Ruth Wohigamauth 
at the piano, accorded first place; the 
Lyric Club, under the baton of Graham 
Morgan, with Arville Belstad at the pi- 
ano; Philomel Club, R. H. Kendrick. 
conducting, and the Nordica Choral 
Club, Helen Crowe Snelling, conductor. 

Entered in the male chorus compe- 
tition were the Amphion Society, led by 
Graham Morgan, Arville Belstad accom- 
panying, winners of first place, and th« 
Ralston Club, under the direction of 
Owen J. Williams, with Lauretta Hard 
ing at the piano. The Fairmount Con 
gregational Chorus, under the direction 
of Stewart Armstrong, and the Ech 
Male Chorus, conducted by H. P. Sa- 
ther, also participated in the program. 

The Eagles’ Auditorium, with a seat 
ing capacity of 3000, was crowded; many 
were turned away. Adjudicating were 
prominent musicians in the State of 
Washington: Herbert Kimbrough, dear 
of Washington State College, Pullman 
Howard E. Pratt, Whitman Conserva 
tory, Walla Walla, and Dr. Charles E 
Keeler, Yakima. 





TIBBETT IS HEADLINER IN 


Sorority Begins Morning Series in Eve- 
ning with Operetta by Member— 
Local Artists Appear 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Nov. 20.—Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, opened the Tues- 
day afternoon Fritschy series, in the 
Shubert Theater, recently—the twenti- 
eth season of Mr. Fritschy’s activities. 
This was the two hundred and eleventh 
concert, stated the program. Giving 
generously of vocal resources, richly 
freighted with interpretive and dra- 
matic values, Mr. Tibbet rewon admir- 
ers made in his first recital last season. 
At the piano, for accompaniments and 
two groups of solos, was Edward Har- 
ris, performing capably. 

Departing radically from precedent, 
the Mu Phi Epsilon sorority presented 
the first concert of their Morning Musi- 
cal Series, one evening recently in West- 
port Junior High School. The members 
and guest performers were heard in an 
operetta, “Salt and Pepper,” written 
and directed by Virginia French, a mem- 
ber of the sorority. The charming melo- 
dies and clever lines were assigned to 
Stanley Deacon, Russell Rizer, Nita Tay- 
lor, Winifrede Railey, Fred Kelly, Mae 
Hess, Margery Dickey, Esther Darnall, 
Grace Guthrie, Mary McKee, Laura Mc- 
Coy, Rozanne Clinton and Powell 
Weaver. Specialty numbers were given 
by Ada Roberts, Margery Dickey, Anna 
Louise Bondy, Fred Kelly and Lillian 
Shofstall. Accompanists were Virginia 
l'rench and Pearl Weidman. Betty 
Brookfield was general chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. Miss 
French merited the ovation given her 
at the close of the performance. Among 
other excellent features was the excep- 
tionally fine work of the chorus. 

Alfred Boyington, violinist, assisted 
by Hans Feil, accompanist, and R. A. 
White, bass, was heard in Ivanhoe Au- 
ditorium recently. He impressed his 
auditors with his unquestionable gifts. 
A full scholarship was recently granted 
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The Distinguished Violinist 
Season 1926-27 now booking 
JULES FALK CONCERT 
DIRECTION 
224 Fifth Avenue, New York 


arto BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
2025 Broadway New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 
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Flutes, Clarinets, Oboe, 
English Horn, Bassoon, 
French Horn, Tuba, 
Timpani, Harp. 





Symphonette Ensemble 


KANSAS CITY'S 


him by the 
delphia. 

The Horner 
Conservatory 


S CALENDAR 


Curtis Institute in Phila 
Institute-Kansas City 
presented George Arnold 
baritone, in recital in Horner Hall, Oct 
26. Jack Crouch assisted with accom- 
paniments and a group of solos. 

The United States Navy Band, Lieut. 
Charles Benter, conductor, was heard 
in two concerts in Ivanhoe Auditorium, 
Oct. 31. The Business and Professiona! 
Women’s Club sponsored the events. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


CONCERTS IN OBERLIN 








Cleveland Players Start Series—Cham- 
ber Music and Recitalists Heard 


OBERLIN, OH1I0, Nov. 20.—The opening 
concert of the Artist Recital Series of 
Oberlin Conservatory was given recently 
in Finney Memorial Chapel by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, under the direction of 
Nikolai Sokoloff. A fine program, bril- 
liantly played, included the Prelude. 
Chorale and Fugue, Bach-Abert ; 
Brahms’ Symphony in CC  Mimor; 
Strauss’ “Don Juan”; “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun,” Debussy, and the 
Prelude to the Third Act of “Lohen- 
grin.” 

Nikolai Orloff, pianist, gave a recital 
recently in Finney Memorial ( a 
to an enthusiastic audience. Of especia 
charm were numbers in a Chopin > stg 
The program included works by Scar- 
latti, Schumann, Chopin, Medtner and 
Balakireff. 

The Oberlin Conservatory Trio, con- 
sisting of Mrs. William Mason Bennett, 
piano; Maurice Kessler, violin, and 
Friedrich Goerner, ‘cello, was heard in 
recital on Nov. 4, in Warner Hall. The 
works presented were by Schubert, 
Strauss and Bossi. 

George O. Lillich, organist, appeared 
in recital in Finney Memorial Chapel re- 
cently. Works by Bach, Handel, Franck 
and Vierne were played. Mr. Lillich 
also appeared at the First Brethren 
Church, Ashland, recently. 

Grorce 0. LiLiics. 


Organist Honored by American Guild 

San ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 20.—Hugh 
McAmis, newly appointed municipal ér- 
ganist, was honor guest at a luncheon 
given by the San Antonio Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists in the 
Menger Hotel. Frederick King, dean of 
the Chapter, presided and, Mr. McAmis 








addressed the assembly G. ET. 
Concerts Are Arranged for Stedents im 
Spokane 
SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 20.—Grace E. 


P. Holman, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, has arranged an artist 


course of concerts for elementary stu- 








EDGAR R. CARVER 


Musical Director 


CH. C. PARKYN 
120 Weat 42nd St, New York 














dents. Edna Swanson Ver Haar opened 
the series last month, and those engaged 
for Nevember are Emil Rousseau and 
Grace Wood Jess. The concerts are given 
im the auditorium of the Lewis and 
Clark High School. 


Mrs. V. H. BRown. 





Four Faculty Members 
of Cleveland Institute 
to Play with Orchestra 


Vieter de Gomez. "Cellist of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 18. — Four faculty 

members of the Cleveland Institute of 


Music wil! appear with the Cleveland 
Orchestra this season: Arthur Kraft, 
organist; Victor de Gomez, ’cellist; An- 
dre de Ribaupierre, violinist, and Arthur 
Loesser, pianist. 

Mr. Kraft, who has been associated 
with the Imstitute since its foundation, 


plays as soloist with the Orchestra on 
Nov. 26 and 27. Mr. de Gomez, who came 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra as one 
f the first imstructors engaged by the 


Institute, will be soloist at a pair of 
comeerts in December. Messrs. de Ribau 
pierre and Loesser will appear on the 


program at a pair of January concerts. 
The Institute Junior Quartet, of which 
the oldest member is thirteen and the 
youmgest tem, made its debut at a recent 
student recital. The members are Court- 
ney Bock, Virginia Richardson, Leonard 
Parks and Kathleen Lenz. Appropri- 
ately, the young musicians played a Mo- 
art quartet of the juvenile period. 
Other students who took part in the 
ecital were Doris Runge, pianist; Edna 
Stringfellow, vocalist; 
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PITTSBURGH MOVED 
BY FINE MUSICIANS 


Choral, Piano, Violin and 
Chamber Programs Are 


Impressive 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 
PITTSBURGH, Nov. 20.—Ossip Gabril 
owitsch, that sterling pianist, appeared 
in recital in Syria Mosque on Nov. 16, 
under the management of May Beegle. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch presented a well-bal- 
anced program, which included two So- 





natas of Beethoven and Schumann, 
besides works of Bach, Chopin, De- 
bussy and Ravel. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 


artistry has bewitched Pittsburgh before 
and his large audience on this occasion 
held his authoritative readings in rev- 
erence. 

The Yost String Quartet began its 
second season with a program in the 
Hotel Schenley on Nov. 15. Gaylord 
Yost, first violinist; Roy Shumaker, sec- 
ond violinist ; Carl Rosenberg, viola, and 
James Younger, ’cellist, captivated their 
hearers with almost flawless perform- 
ances of Beethoven and Dvorak quartets 
and “Three Idylls” by Frank Bridge. 
The entire program was a tribute to the 
art of chamber music and the transmis- 
sion of the messages left nothing to be 
desired. 

The Daytona Westminster Choir gave 
a concert in Carnegie Music Hall on 
Nov. 12, under the leadership of John 
Finley Williamson. These singers ap- 
pear here annually, and always give us 
the best in choral music. 

Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, American vio 
linist, made her second annual appear- 
ance at the University of Pittsburgh on 
Nov. 12, in Memorial Hall. Mme. Lhe- 
vinne made a deep impression on the stu- 
dents of the University, who were glad 
to welcome her. James Gray was the 
accompanist. 


Montclair a's New York Symphony 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Nov. 20.—The fifth 
season of roe His Concerts for Young 
People, conducted y Unity Church, of 
which Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers is 
minister, was opened with a concert by 
the New York Symphony recently. The 
veteran conductor interested and amused 
the young folks with his explanations 
and anecdotes, and the orchestra gave 
excellent performances of a program 
that included the Prelude to “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” Debussy’s “Fétes,” two Bach 





numbers, and Tchaikovsky’s “‘Marche 
Slave.” r. & 
pianist; Margaret Wright, violinist; 


Winifred Wright, pianist; Lionel Novak, 
pianist, and Robert Wallace, violinist. 
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CINCINNATIANS SING 
GLUCK’S “‘ORPHEUS” 


Symphonie Concert Brings 
Violin Concerto by 
Prokofieff 


By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus and Eurydice” was presented, un- 
der the direction of Frank Van der 
Stucken on Nov. 10 and 11 in Emery 
Auditorium. The principal réles were 
taken by Richard Hale, Irene Williams 
and Flora Negri. The local chorus, 
trained by Mr. Van der Stucken, and 
the local ballet, trained by Mme. Feo- 
dorova, were effective. John Rettig was 
the supervisor of the stage settings, 
which were striking. Mrs. Markbreit was 
of great assistance in the stage direc- 
tion, and Minnie Tracey was the cap- 
able business manager. The two per- 
formances were a credit to all concerned. 

Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, selected for the pair 
of concerts on Nov. 12 and 13 the fol- 
owing program: 


Symply my No. 6 in G... Haydn 
Concerto for violin and orchestra, 
eS : ee ' Prokofieff 
Lea Luboshutz, soloist 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra’ Strauss 


The first part of the program offered 
marked contrast between the “Surprise” 
symphony of Haydn, with its clear 
themes and lucid development, and the 
modernism of the Prokofieff Concerto. 
Mme. Luboshutz made an excellent im- 
pression with her full and round tone 
and her brilliant style; at the Saturday 
evening concert she was compelled to 
give an extra number. 

On Noy. 14, the Marine Band of 
Washington gave a concert in Music Hall 
under the direction of Capt. William H. 
Santelmann. The same evening saw the 
first “twilight concert” of the Heermann 
String Quartet; the program consisted 
of a Beethoven quartet, James G. Hel- 
ler’s “Three Acquatints” and a quintet 
of Brahms. In the last-named work, 
they had the assistance of Alberto Neely 
of the College of Music faculty. An- 
other musical event of this day was the 
recital given in the Withrow high school 
by Parvin Titus, head of the organ de- 
partment in the Conservatory of Music. 


Galli-Curci’s Portland Program Greatly 
Extended with Encores 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 20.—Steers and 
Coman, entering their twenty-sixth sea- 
son, presented Amelita Galli-Curci, as- 
sisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and 





Homer Samuels, pianist, recently. By 
using the side wings and the stage, 
1600 additional seats were furnished. 


Mme. Galli-Curci acknowledged the ova- 
tion accorded her by nearly doubling the 
length of her program. 


Orchestra Students Numerous at Cleve- 
land Institute 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 20.—With the 
players of the Cleveland Orchestra back 
in town for the season, the orchestral 
department of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music has an exceedingly encouraging 


enrollment in the woodwinds. The faculty 
of the department remains almost the 
same as last year, with André de Ribau- 
pierre head of the strings department 
and conductor of the junior and senior 
orchestras. Victor de Gomez is head 
of the ‘cello department, and Carlton 
Cooley of the viola. Both are leaders 
of sections in the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Other symphony players who hold posi- 
tions on the Institute faculty are Weyert 
A. Moor, flute; Charles Kayser, bassoon; 
Arthur Cerino, horn; Constant Omers, 
tympani; Gerald Fiore, double bass; 
Albert J. Andraud, oboe. William de 
beucher, clarinet, is a member of the 
Park Theater orchestra. 


=_—_ 


LONG BEACH FORCES GIVE 
WORKS BY SCANDINAVIANS 





Concertmaster is Soloist—Edna Swanson 
Ver Haar Sings—Club Programs 
Hold Interest 


Lonc Begacu, CAL, Nov. 20.—The 
Long Beach Symphony, Leonard J. 
Walker, conductor, the members being 
professional musicians, gave the second 
concert of the season recently, in the 
Municipal Auditorium, with Maurice T. 
L. Koehler, concertmaster, as_ soloist. 
Mr. Walker had his musicians well in 
hand, and gave a finished performance, 
including such numbers as the “Sur- 
prise” Symphony by Haydn, Greig’s 
“Lyric” Suite and “Finlandia.” Mr. 
Koehler’s numbers were “Legend” by 
Wieniawski and the “Meditation” from 
“Thais.” 

For the second event in the Seven Arts 
Society Concert Course, of which Kath- 
eryn Coffield is director, Edna Swanson 
Ver Haar, Swedish contralto, was pre- 
sented in the Hotel Virginia recently 
before a large audience, which received 
the singer with such enthusiasm that 
her program was doubled by encores. 
Bertha Hagen was the accompanist and 
contributed a number of solos. 


Pauline Farquhar and_ Elizabeth 
O'Neil, pianists, pupils and assistant 
teachers of Abby De Avirett, gave a 


recital before the Woman’s Music Study 
Club recently, playing MacDowell’s 
Concerto in D Minor and a Concerto by 
Bortkiewicz. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” was the opera 
analyzed by Dr. Frank Nagel at the 
meeting of the Opera Reading Club of 
Long Beach, Nov. 4. The soloists were 
Patrice Robazza, soprano of Los An- 
geles; Mrs. Ruth Fisher, contralto, Long 
Beach; Dan Gridley tenor, Los Angeles, 
and M. McElroy Johnston baritone, 
Hollywood. 

The Optimist 
Johnson, Dan Gridley, 
Frank Geiger), and the Lotus Girls’ 
Trio (Ruth Somerindyke, Lois Miller, 
Vera Thompson), ic presented by the 
Ebell Club on Nov. Daisy Sinclair ac- 
companied the dy and Ivy Lake, ac- 
cmmanied Dan Gridley in his solos. 

The choir of St. Anthony’s Church, 
Joseph Ballantyne, director, gave a con- 
cert in the Municipal Auditorium of Bell- 
flower on Nov. 5, with James G. Mc- 
Garrigle, baritone; Mrs. Louis Olsen, 
contralto, and Cecelia Kading, violinist, 
as soloists. Madeline Gumprecht accom- 


Quartet (J. Howard 
Edward Novis, 





panied. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 
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SOKOLOFF PRESENTS 
CONCERT OF WAGNER 


Elsa Alsen Sings Favorite 
Arias — Orchestra in 


Fine Tone 
By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
Elsa Alsen, soprano, soloist, in Masonic 
Hall Nov. 4 and 5, gave the following 
all-Wagner program: 

Overture to “Rienzi” 

“Dich teure Halle,” from 

‘Siegfried” Idyll 

Isolde’s Narrative, 

tan and Isolde’ 

Overture “The Flying Dutchman” 

Prelude to Act III 

Dance of the Ap- 

prentices 

Briinnhilde’s Immolation, 

dimmerung”’ 

This third pair of concerts in the sub- 
scription series brought the annual Wag- 
nerian program to a large audience that 
has for seasons anticipated the event 
with keen enthusiasm. 

Mme. Alsen’s appearance on the stage 
was greeted with overwhelming ap- 
plause. “Dich teure Halle” did not af- 
ford her the best chance for display of 
her powers, but in Isolde’s Narrative 
she rose to great heights, and her tones 
radiated brilliancy. Perhaps Mme. Alsen 
did her best singing in Briinnhilde’s Im- 
molation. 

The “Rienzi” Overture was given an 
interesting reading. The strings were 
impressive in their lovely quality of 
tone. The “Siegfried” Idy!] was delicate 
in tone and color, and “The Flying 
Dutchman” Overture added variety to 
the program. The Prelude to Act III 
and Dance of the Apprentices from “Die 
Meistersinger” were received with pro- 
longed enthusiasm. Mr. Sokoloff led the 
musicians with an authoritative hand 
and they responded with alacrity. In 
addition a tone of extreme beauty was 
constantly evident. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, under Niko- 
lai Sokoloff, and with Alfred Cortot as 
pianist soloist, appeared in Masonic Hall 

n Nov. 11 and 12. The program was 
as follows: 


“Tannhauser” 
from Act I of “Tris- 
+ “Die Meistersinger” 


from “Géotter- 


Overture, “The Roman C arnivé al”’.. Berlioz 
Symphony, B Flat, Op. 20.. Che 1usson 
Piano Concerto No Beate e a Saint-Saéns 


Rhapsody ‘“Espana’’........... Chabrier 

This program Chabrier was one of 
extreme brilliancy in color, and formed 
an interesting contrast to the Wagnerian 
program of the previous week. “The 
Roman Carnival” was given a reading 
of exceptional intensity and dramatic 
fire. 

The Saint-Saéns Concerto 
liantly played by Mr. Cortot, who was 
accorded prolonged applause. One has 
always recognized great crispness and 
clarity in Mr. Cortot’s playing, and add- 
ed to this there was a wonderful me!low- 
ness of tone and an expression of rare 
sympathy. 

Chausson’s Symphony was an inter- 
esting weaving of color and design. In 
themes of delicate style, as well as in 
sturdy motifs, there was always definite 
beauty of tone. The quality of the 
strings and woodwinds was impressive, 
resulting in a gorgeous ensemble. 


was bril- 


Frederick Dixon Plays in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 20.—The 
several music clubs of the city 
opened their seasons recently with ex- 
ceptionally interesting programs, and 
the Rhode Island State Federation of 
Music Clubs, headed by its efficient pres- 
ident, Mrs. Caesar Misch, was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing to Providence 


Danzig Theater Celebrates 
Weber Anniversary 


ANZIG, Oct. 27—The Danzig 

City Theater recently com- 
bined the celebration of its 125th 
anniversary with that of the cen- 
tenary of Weber’s death. The !ast 
day was devoted to a gala perfor- 
mance of “Der Freischiitz,” under 
the direction of Cornelius Kun, 
who several months ago revived 
the same composer’s “Three Pin- 
tos.” A number of prominent mu- 
sic critics and artists took part in 
the ceremony. 


JUNIOR SYMPHONY GIVES 
HAPPY PORTLAND CONCERT 


Mischa Elman Quartet Appears—Artis- 
tic Programs Furnished by Resident 
Musicians 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 20.—The Mischa 
Elman Quartet, Mischa Elman and Ed- 
win Bachmann, violins; William Schu- 
bert, viola, and Horace Britt, ‘cello, 
played for the first time in this city be- 
fore a capacity audience in the Audito- 
rium recently. Interpretation of music 
by Haydn, Beethoven and Tchaikovsky 
left an impression of sensuous beauty of 
tone and impeccable co-ordination. Steers 
and Coman were the local managers. 

The Portland Junior Symphony, led 
by Jaques Gershkovitch, recently gave 
a highly creditable concert. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony was played 
for the first time by these youthful per- 
formers. Mary V. Dodge is,assistant to 
the leader. The audience applauded 
with gusto. 

Leah Leaska, soprano, accompanied 
by the Elks’ Band, gave a dramatic and 
musicianly interpretation of the Ruma- 
nian national anthem, at the Horse 
Show, when Queen Marie and her party 
were present. 

Sylvia Weinstein Margulis, violinist, 
with Ruth Bradley Keiser at the piano, 
furnished an artistic program for the 
MacDowell Club. 

The first of the winter series of mu- 
nicipal concerts included numbers by the 
Oregon National Guard Band, Frank 
Lucas, director. Appearing also were 
the Dudley Buck Quartet, comprising 
Walter Rose, C. W. F. Martin, Charles 
Savage and Leroy Cary, accompanied by 
Gertrude Van Horne. 

Phyllis Wolfe and her vocal students 
gave a musical tea recently. 

Students of Gail Howe, Margaret Rob- 
inson, Martha B. Reynolds, Laura Mc- 
Kenzie and Catherine Jackson were 
heard in a recital in the Rose City Park 
Conservatory. JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Frederick Dixon, pianist. Mr. Dixon 
gave recitals before several of the clubs, 
in the music school of Anne Gilbreth 
Cross and in the studio of Beatrice Ball 
Battey and Bertha Woodward. Mr. 
Dixon also gave a private recital in the 
music room of the home of Mrs. George 
St. J. Sheffield, patron of music. 


Members of Cleveland Faculty Appear 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—At a recent fac- 
ulty recital in the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, an interesting sonata program 
was presented by Carlton Cooley, viola; 
Ruth Edwards, piano, and Walter Scott, 
piano. A novelty on the program was 
Arthur Honegger’s sonata for piano and 
viola, Brome by Mr. Cooley and Miss 
Edwards, who also read the G Minor 
Sonata of Bach. Mr. Scott’s contribu- 
tion was the F Minor Sonata of Bee- 
thoven. 
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Chicago's Recital Week Holds Varrety 





Concert Artists in Several Fields Give Lists for Discriminat- 
ing Audiences — Vocalists Are in Majority and Include 
Luella Melius, Karin Branzell, Doris Doe, Charles Hackett 
and Lambert Murphy—Ernest Hutcheson Heads List of 
Pianists—De Lamarter Orchestra, Bolm Ballet and Tipica 


Players Heard 





HICAGO, Nov. 20.—Chicago’s recital 
week has been one of much interest. 
The list has included a number of noted 
exponents of song. Karin Branzell, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera, made 


her local début in concert with the 
Swedish Singers. Luella Melius re- 
turned to gain more plaudits when she 
sang in a benefit recital for the Martha 
Washington Home. Among those cor- 
dially received were also Doris Doe, 
Charles Hackett, Lambert Murphy and 
others. The ballet roster was upheld by 
the Bolm forces, appearing with the De 
Lamarter Orchestra, under the auspices 
of Allied Arts. The Mexican Tipica 
Orchestra was heard in début here. 

Charles Hackett’s concert appearances 
here have been infrequent, especially 
when considered in proportion to his 
popularity as a tenor member of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. Mr. Hackett’s re- 
cital in the Arcadia Auditorium, the 
third attraction in the north side civic 
series, was the occasion of a fervent 
welcome. His list was sufficiently varied 
to test even the routined recital artist, 
and it was pleasant to discover that Mr. 
Hackett, so generous of his gifts in 
opera, has not impaired his talent for 
the smoothness, refinement and restraint 
of the concert stage. Fulness of skill 
and suppleness of taste were evident 
throughout his performance. Herbert 
Kirschner, sharing the program, played 
the violin admirably. This was one of 
the first public appearances he has made 
here since his return from Europe. 

Ernest Hutcheson is one of the most 
delightful visitors—a master of the 
piano keyboard. An _ opalescent per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
111, was included in his Studebaker 
Theater recital of Nov. 14, along with 
a group of Chopin pieces, four exquisite- 
ly played préludes of Rachmaninoff, and 
the F Sharp Minor Sonata of Skriabin. 
What care Mr. Hutcheson had taken to 
prepare this last-named work, pianists 
will understand. But there was nothing 
in his performance to suggest labor. 
The two iridescent movements rippled 
with ingratiating spontaneity. A large 
and rapt audience clamored for many 
extra compositions at the close of the 
program. 


Branzell in Début 


Karin Branzell, contralto of the Stock- 
holm and Metropolitan operas, made her 
Chicago début in Orchestra Hall Nov. 
14, as assisting artist to the United 
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Swedish Singers of Chicago. She im- 
pressed critical hearers with the beauty, 
roundness and amplitude of her voice, 
as well as with the magnificent dis- 
cipline seen in its use and the subtlety 
of her large, but finely porportioned, 
style. The male chorus, whose guest 
she was, sang brilliantly under William 
Nordin’s leadership. 

Lambert Murphy’s excellent tenor 
voice proved a magnet at the Playhouse 
Nov. 14, when this welcome singer ap- 
peared for a recital in which Edgar 
Nelson supplied admirab!e accompani- 
ments. Mr. Murphy revealed beauties 
in the Russian school of song as few 
male singers have done in Chicago, and 
was praised for finely chiseled diction 
and his skill in lyric narrative. 


Doris Doe’s Recital 


Doris Doe gave a delightful contralto 
recital in the Goodman Theater on Nov. 
14. She is an accomplished spokesman 
for the younger generation of Ameri- 
can musicians, and bids fair to equal 
the finest representatives of an older 
era. Miss Doe’s voice has lost none of 
its great individuality, it seems, in the 
course of its admirably thorough train- 
ing; and on this occasion she handled 
it with remarkable insight and gave 
satisfying and independent versions of 
the excellent material listed for the after- 
noon’s enjoyment. One of her songs, “Mid- 
October,” was the work of Robert Yale 
Smith, a young student at Bush Con- 
servatory, in Chicago. Miss Doe, search- 
ing for him in the audience, bade him 
rise to acknowledge the success of a 
work still in manuscript. Then, being 
urged to do so, she repeated the song. 
Robert Macdonald was the polished ac- 
companist. 

The Allied Arts presented the Eric 
DeLamarter Orchestra and the Adolph 
Bolm Ballet at a special performance 
in the Eighth Street Theater, at 9 o’clock 
on Nov. 14. Queen Marie of Rumania 
was the guest for whom the committee 
had chosen Mr. Bolm and his collabo- 
rators as representative of the progres- 
sive factors in Chicago's musical life. 
Jeanne Herscher-Clement’s “La Farce 
au Pont-Neuf” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Russian Carnival” were the ballets 
listed. Among the divertissements were 
two dances by Ruth Page, one by Mr. 
Bolm, and “Visual Mysticism,” danced 
by both these admirable exponents to 
music by Skriabin. Most fittingly, Vera 
Mirova was invited to appear as guest 
dancer, and distinguished the program 
with two exquisite ritualistic dances 
from Burma and Java, respectively. 
Mr. DeLamarter conducted a perform- 
ance of Casella’s “Puppazzetti.” 

The Chicago String Quartet gave the 
first of a series of concerts in the draw- 
ing room of the Cordon Club at 5.15 p.m. 
on Nov. 14. 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico opened 
a six months’ tour at Orchestra Hall on 
Nov. 16. The house was sold out and 
many turned away. The response of the 
Chicago public was very cordial. he 
orchestra’s performance was of mu- 
sicianly quality. Two admirable tenors 
were heard as soloists, and the marimba 
players were given an opportunity of 


their own. 
Phillips, 


Ruth Sanderson pianist, 
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played in joint recital with Walter 
Boydston, tenor, in Kimball Hall on Nov. 
16, disclosing an admirable technical 
foundation and good taste. Mr. Boyds- 
ton has a voice of splendid resonance and 
an interesting style. William Lester was 
the accompanist. 

Adreina Materassi, a young Italian 
pianist, made her début in the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall on Nov. 17, playing with a 
beautifully polished skill and finely dif- 
ferentiating style. The Symphonic 
Etudes of Schumann, the Chopin An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise and other 
works received pleasing performances. 

One of the most interesting concerts 
of the fall was that given at the Union 
League Club on ‘Thursday evening by 
the Business Men’s Orchestra, of which 
George Lytton, of the Hub Company, is 
president and double-bass player. The 
program conducted by Clarence Evans, 
first viola player of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, included the Vorspiel to “Die 
Meistersinger,” the slow movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, some of 
Grieg’s music to “Peer Gynt” and the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Capriccio Espag- 
nole.” Sydney James and _ Bennett 
Griffin were heard in the Andante from 
a Bach Concerto for two violins. The 
orchestra’s performance was excellent, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is an 
amateur organization, playing solely for 
its own pleasure. The membership in- 
cludes ninety players. 

Lillian Stapel, a soprano with a good 
quality of voice, though subject to some 
unevenness, proved her excellent musical 
taste, her gift for clear diction and her 
evocative style in a program sung in 
the Fine Arts Recital Hall on Thursday 
evening, to good accompaniments by 
Grace Grove. 


Velius in Successful Reappearance 
PI 


Luella Melius, who drew a record at- 
tendance at a charity concert given here 
last year, enabled the Martha Washing- 
ton Home for Crippled Children to meet 
a $5,000 note and add a considerable 
further amount to its budget by the re- 
cital she gave at Orchestra Hall last 
night. The singer, appearing again 
before a public which welcomed her with 
so much enthusiasm in her American 
operatic début at the Auditorium last 
winter, exceeded her past performances 
in beauty of song, in immediateness of 
appeal to a delighted audience and in the 
making of an attractive program. Her 
coloratura was flawless, and her tone was 
of exquisite purity and lustre. Arias 
from “Rigoletto,” “Lakmé” and “Perle 
du Brésil” were finely given, as was a 
choice of songs in various tongues. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Braun School Holds Commencement 


POTTSVILLE, PA., Nov. 20.—The Braun 
School of Music held its fifteenth annual 
commencement exercises at the Hippo- 
drome on a recent Sunday afternoon. 
Godfrey Ludlow, violinist, and John 
Quine of New York, baritone, and mem- 
ber of the school faculty, were the guest 
artists. The address was made by the 
Rev. Charles W. Kitto, and invocation 
and benediction pronounced, respectively, 
by the Revs. Francis J. Karl and Her- 
man J. Beck. Presentation of diplomas 
was made by Claude M. Roseberry, di- 
rector of music in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The graduates heard in the pro- 
gram were Freda Schatzlin, soprano, of 
Mahanoy City; Helen Sandrock of 
Tamaqua, lyric soprano; Valeda Brode, 
of Tamaqua, piano; Dorothy Bicht of 
Port Carbon, dramatic reader; Arthur 
A. Acker of Pottsville, and Roy P. 
Steeley, violinists. Frank Gallagher, vio- 
linist, was also heard in solo work. 
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BOSTON HEARS ZURICH 
FESTIVAL NOVELTIES 


Symphony in U. S. Premiére 
of Works by Webern, 
Krasa and Walton 


By Henry Levine 


Boston, Nov. 22.—At the concerts by 
the Boston Symphony on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, Nov. 19 and 
20, Serge Koussevitzky introduced com- 
positions by Tansman, Krasa, Webern, 
and Walton, which had been prominent 
features of the Fourth Festival of the 
International Society for New Music 
held at Zurich, June 18 to 23, last. 

Mr. Koussevitzky, who attended the 
Festival, considered these compositions 
the cream of those performed. The 
music by Webern and Walton and 
Krasa’s Pastorale were performed for 
the first time in America; the music by 
Tansman and Krasa’s March for the first 
time in Boston. The entire program was 
as follows: 





“The Dance of the Sorceress” from 


the Ballet, “The Garden of Para- 
(aries dle aaal as aa ohare ee Tansman 
March and Pastorale from Symphony, 
Krasa 
Five Pieces for Orchestra, Op. 10, 
Webern 


Overture, “Portsmouth Point’... 


. Walton 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor. 


. Beethoven 

Tansman’s music was strange, odd, 
grotesque stuff, reaching an exciting 
climax of jarring cacophony. 

Krasa’s Pastorale, the expression of 
the subjective mood of the composer in 
the act of composition, seemed cryptic, 
incoherent music. The March aims to 
portray “only the constant movement of 
progressing rhythm,” an achievement 
apparently only inconstantly attained. 

Webern’s Five Pieces are the strangest 
of the lot. They are very short. The 
instrumentation, for small orchestra, is 
extremely delicate. Tone is reduced to 
a minimum—at times a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

Only the rollicking breezy, salty music 
of Walton’s Overture, with its jolly tunes 
and buoyant cross-rhythms appealed to 
the audience. The mannered composi- 
tions of Tansman, Krasa and Webern, 
while interesting for their novelty, failed 
to grip the imagination of the listeners. 
They were coolly received. 

A stirring performance of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony was the distinguishing 
feature of the program. 


Texas Club Gives Huhn Song Cycle 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Nov. 20—The San 
Antonio Musical Club held the opening 
monthly musicale of the season recently 
in the St. Anthony ballroom. Bruno 
Huhn’s song cycle, “The Divan,” was 
sung by Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; 
Charles Stone, tenor; Zuleme Herff 
Simpson, contralto; Warren Hull, bass. 
Walter Dunham was the accompanist 
and director. . Be Ze 
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He‘en Baldwin, soprano, a pupil of 
William A. Zerffi, began a series of four 
radio recitals on Nov. 8 from Station 
WRNY. Her recitals deal with the his- 
torical development of old English songs, 
with introductory remarks on the man- 
ner in which they were given in the 
period of composition. Mr. Zerffi plays 
the accompaniments. 

Ethel Pfeifer, soprano, and assistant 
to Mr. Zerffi, is touring various cities be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

> = . 

From the La Forge-Berumen studio: 
Betty Burr, soprano, has been engaged 
as soloist in the Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, for the remainder of 
the season. 

A group of La Forge-Berumen pupils 
presented a program for the New York 
Madrigal Club, in Steinway Hall on Oct. 
30. Edna Bachman, soprano, was heard 
in two groups, accompanied by Mary 
Frances Wood. She has a voice of 
range and brilliance and uses it well. 
Elizabeth Andres, contralto, displayed 
to advantage her rich, sonorous voice, 
in two groups. Myrtle Alcorn gave two 
groups of piano solos revealing technical 
ability far above the average. Julius 
Seebach, baritone, disclosed a well-placed 
voice of good quality. He sings with 
much style. 

>= 7 7 

Harold Henry recently inaugurated a 
series of musicales which he is planning 
to hold monthly in his studio apartment. 
The program was given by Mildred 
Couper, pianist, a pupil of Mr. Henry, 
and by Gaetane Britt, violinist, the 
daughter of Horace Britt, ’cellist, who 


has recently returned from Paris. Mrs. 
Couper was heard in works by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, and Liszt. With Mr. 


Henry, Miss Britt played a sonata by 
Handel, and works by Beethoven, Faure 
and Porpora-Kreisler. 

os = « 

Warren Lee Terry, tenor, sang in a 
joint recital with Ida Deck, pianist, and 
Oscar Wasserberger, violinist, in Guild 
Hall, New York, the recital being broad- 
cast through Station WOR. 

Mr. Terry is a promising young tenor. 
He sang with excellent quality, style, 
and intelligence a program including 
“L’Adieu du Matin” by Pessard, the 
aria, “Aubade” from “Le Roi D’Ys” by 
Lalo, “Oh Mistress Mine” by Quilter, 
and numbers of Daniels, Wintter Watts, 
Campbell-Tipton, Woodman, Hammond. 
Mr. Terry is tenor soloist at the Central 
Baptist Church and Temple Rodeph 
Sholom, New York City. He is from 
Adelaide Gescheidt’s studio. 

* 7“ = 

Enrico Rosati, teacher of Beniamino 
Gigli, has been receiving congratulations 
from both sides of the Atlantic during 
the past week, three of his pupils having 
met with signal success. In Italy, Ed- 


2 IN NEW YORK STUDI 


ouard Breed and Harrison Christian, 
who recently became members of the 
Teatro Carbonetti in Broni were heard 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 


acci.” Mr. Breed sang Beppe, and Mr. 
Christian who was singing Alfio and 


Silvio, had a last minute substitution as 


Tonio, being enthusiastically received. 
In New York, Curtiss Grove made a 
successful début a week ago in Aeolian 
Hall in a lieder program. 


ar ee 


From the A. Y. Cornell studio: Lois 
Landon, soprano, who for the past two 
seasons has been the leading lady in the 
Schenectady Stock Company, has a 
prominent part in Rachel Crothers’ “39 
East” which opened in Stamford and is 
due in New York in a few weeks. 

Marion Williams, soprano, and Erna 
Miru, contralto, are members of the 
“Deep River” company, the Frank Har- 
ling native opera at the Imperial. 

Viola Hailes, soprano, is singing in 
“The Castles in the Air” company and 
is understudying a leading role. Her 
interpretation of Marguerite in “Faust” 
in a recent performance at the Hecksher 
Theater caused generous comment. 

George Gagnon, baritone, has a lead- 
ing role in a large musical vaudeville 
act, and Lillian Morrier, soprano, is 
singing in “Memories of Opera,” an 
operatic vaudeville act which has a 
forty-week Keith circuit booking. 

* bd * 

Sergei Klibansky pupils are being ac- 
tive: Lottice Howe!l has been engaged 
for “Lady Fair,” which is coming to the 
Casino soon. 

Vivian Hart sang at a reception given 
by Ado!ph Lewisohn in honor of Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor, of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Viola Petit gave a successful recital at 
Educational Alliance on Oct. 31. 

Leonard Saxon and Paul Simmons 
have been engaged at the Strand Thea- 
ter. 

Joseph Johann has been engaged to 
appear with the “Universal Singers” and 
“American Voices” on the Keith Circuit. 

Helen Eastman has been booked for 
forty weeks on the Keith Circuit. 

Anne Elliot has been substituting at 
the Presbyterian Church in Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 

Maria Kalla appeared in Berlant Park, 


N. J.; the Y.M.H.A. and Library, New 
York; Woodbridge, N. J.; Richmond, 


N. Y.; Trenton, Hollis, and Linden, re- 
cently. 

The last recital of the Klibansky stu- 
dios was given Nov. 18 at the Y.M.C.A., 
Hollis, L. I. 

Aimee Punshon, another Klibansky 
artist, was well received at the concert 
of the St. Louis Symphony in St. Louis, 
Nov. 7. She also was soloist at the City 
Club Nov. 10. 





York Music Week Announces 


Contest 


New 


Through its director, Isabel Lowden, 
the New York Music Week Association 
announces, in addition to the syllabus for 
the 1926-27 season, a contest in music 
theory and music appreciation. This con- 
test will be open to any resident of the 
city who is not a professional musician. 
By “professional” the Association means 
any person who earns his entire liveli- 
hood through music. The new addition 
to the syllabus will be known as Division 
XVII and provides for an examination 
during the week just prior to the inter- 
borough contest in May. Full details of 
the contests may be obtained from the 
Association’s offices in the Knickerbocker 
Building, 152 West Forty-second Street. 





Mr. and Mrs. Mannes to Give Beethoven 
Sonatas 


David and Clara Mannes will give, in 
December and January, a series of pro- 
grams, planned during their summer 
spent on the Mediterranean, to include 
all the Beethoven sonatas for piano and 
violin. These will be given at the David 
Mannes Music School for the faculty, 
student body and invited guests. The 
dates are Dec. 5, 12. 19 and Jan. 9, Sun- 
day afternoons. These concerts, which 


will be of an informal nature, will be- 
gin at four o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes gave several programs of the 
Beethoven sonatas the first year the 
school was open. This series is being 
given to commemorate the centenary of 
Beethoven’s death. 


Orloff Plays Again in New York 


Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, who 
gave his first concert in Aeolian Hall 
on Oct. 28, has fulfilled engagements in 
Oberlin, Ohio and Springfield. and will 
also play in St. Paul. Mr. Orloff has 
been engaged for the concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Nov. 28, 
Sunday night, and as soloist with the 
New York Symphony on Dec. 10. His 
second recital will be in Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 19. 





Saleski Will List Own Compositions 


A ’cello transcription, by himself, of 
the de Falla-Kochanski “Suite Populaire 
Espagnole” will be featured by Gdal 
Saleski in his Steinway Hall recita! of 
Dec. 1. An “Ode” of Tcherepnin and He- 
brew melodies of Ravel and Weiner bear 
the “first time” legend! Mr. Saleski will 
also play three of his own compositions, 
Haydn’s Concerto in D, and works of 
Corelli, Dussek, Kreisler and Chaminade. 
Gregory Ashman is the accompanist. 























Cx ARDEN, 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 


mezzo of the 
has returned from Paris, where 
she sang to a capacity audience 
with seats on the stage in the Salle 
des Agriculteurs. Arrangements 
have been made for Miss Arden’s 
second Paris recital in May. She 
has also been engaged to sing in 
Brussels, Berlin, Dresden and 
Amsterdam in the spring and fall. 
During the next few weeks Miss 
Arden will appear in South Bend 
and Logansport, Ind., Danville, 
Ill., Beloit, Wis., Hot Springs and 
Helena, Ark., Jackson, Miss., 
Shrevesport, Monroe and Alexan- 
dria, La., Lewisburg, Pa., and 
Forsythe, Ga. In January Miss 
Arden gives a number of concerts 
in Florida and Havana, after 
which she leaves for the Pacific 
Coast, making her fifth consecutive | 
tour there. On all her programs 
Miss Arden is featuring Buzzi- 
Peccia’s “Carmen Fantasy,” which 
was arranged especially for her 
and which she sings in Spanish 
costume. , 


Goossens Will Play with Hart House 
Quartet 

The Hart House Quartet played to 
large audiences in Western Canada, giv- 
ing six concerts in a recent span of eight 
days. They go next to Edmonton and 
Vancouver. The only city on the United 
States west coast where the Quartet will 
appear is Seattle. Because it must re- 
turn in time for a first Montreal Con- 
cert on Dec. 1, it has been impossible 
to fill requests of other cities. On 
Dec. 11 Eugene Goossens will appear in 
the Hart House Theater, Toronto, with 
the Hart House organization, when they 
will play the Goossens Quintet, in the 
first of a series of quintet recitals. 
Leonid Kreutzer will appear on the next 
program with the Quartet. 





Stephens’ Pupils Appear in Jersey 


Recital 
Klaire Dowsey Shoup, soprano, and 
Kempton Searle, baritone, pupils of 


Percy Rector Stephens, gave a joint re- 
cital on Nov. 10, before the Westfield 
Musical Club, in Westfield, N. J. The 
program included a group of old Italian 
and old English songs for baritone, and 
groups of modern French and contem- 
porary English songs for soprano. On 
Nov. 18 the artists repeated the program 
before the Zonta Club of Jersey City. 
Ethel Henderson Newbold played ac- 
companiments. 


“MESSIAH” SOLOISTS 


Quartet Announced For Annual Perfor- 
mance of N. Y. Oratorio Society 


Della Baker, soprano; Doris Doe, con- 
tralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, will be the soloists 
when the New York Oratorio Soicety 
gives its annual Christmas-tide perform- 
ance of “Messiah” on Dec. 27. This Car- 
negie Hall concert inaugurates the So- 
ciety’s fifty-third season. Albert Stoes- 
sel will conduct. 

The second concert, on Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 19, will range from Bach to 
Malipiero in its music. The works sched- 
ued are Monteverdi’s “Sonata Sopra 
Santa Maria,” which will be heard in 
New York for the first time, Bach’s 
*“Peasant” Cantata, an excerpt from 
“Prince Igor,” and Brahms’ “Song of 
Fate.” Amy Evans, soprano and Fraser 
Gange baritone will be the soloists. 

Bach’s B Minor Mass will be sung in 
its entirety at the final concert on April 
21. This will be the first complete per- 
formance of the Mass in New York; and, 
owing to the length of the work, the con- 
cert will be given in two parts. The 
performance wil! start at five-thirty and 
will end in the evening, with an inter- 
mission of an hour and a half. Among 
the soloists will be Mina Hager, con- 
tralto; Lewis James, tenor; and Horace 
Stevens, baritone. Mr. Stevens, known 
in England as a singer of Bach, is com- 
ing to America especially for this per- 
formance. As in past years, the orches- 
tra of the New York Symphony Society 
will assist at the concerts. 


Farnam to Play American Novelties 


Lynnwood Farnam will give his usual 
series of organ recitals in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, on Monday eve- 
nings in December, and his Monday 
evening Bach series in February. On 
Dec. 14 there will be a Franck program 
which will include the Three Chorals. 
Other novelties of the month are Dupre’s 
“Symphonic Passion” and manuscript 
works by American composers. Among 
these are a “Prelude On the Plainsong 
Melody ‘I am sol recedid ingenus’” by 
Bruce Simonds, “Passionata” from 
“Sonata Dramatica” by T. F. H. Cand- 
lyn, and “La Reine des Fetes” by W. Y. 
Webbe. 


Warford Artists to Give Concert 





Dorothy Chamberlin, soprano, and Jo- 


seph Kayser, baritone, artists from 
Claude Warford’s studio, will give a 


program of duets and unusual songs in 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 7. 
The program includes Old Italian num- 
bers by Rotani and Stradella arranged 
as duets by Mr. Warford, a duet from 
“Veronique,” songs by Strauss, Reger, 
Marx, Fauré and Debussy. American 
composers to be featured are Carl Deis, 
Ralph Cox, Robert Huntington Terry, 
Jenny Black, Victor Harris and Claude 
Warford. Willard Sektberg will be at 
the piano. 





New York Teachers Return from Europe 


Ethel Lyman Mackey, soprano, and 
Mary Hopkins Emerson, pianist, have 
returned to New York after four months 
in Europe. Part of their summer was 
spent in travel in France and Switzer- 
land, and six weeks visiting in Paris. 
During August they co-operated with 


’ French artists, giving concerts at the 


Chateau de Peyrieu in Savoie. They 
have resumed teaching at their studio. 





Louise Voccoli Re-engaged in Hoboken 


Louise Voccoli, soprano, was re-en- 
gaged this season as soloist by the Ho- 
boken Women’s Club for a musicale to 
be given in the Masonic Club on Nov. 
11. Toni Voccoli, pianist and accompa- 
= was also heard in a group of num- 

ors. 
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BURNHAM SERIES OPENS 


First of Scholarship Fund Musicales is 
Given in Studio of Pianist 


Thuel Burnham gave the first of his 
Sunday soirées intime for the benefit of 
a scholarship fund for indigent pianists 


m Nov. 7 in his studio. Those appear- 


ng on the program were Mme. Vietor, 


{talian violinist; Vernon Archibald, bari- 
tone, and Mr. Burnham, pianist. Mar- 
garet Widdemere, who was to have read 
her poems, was unable to attend because 
of illness. 

Mme. Vietor, accompanied by Grace 
Bender, gave two groups of classics in 
period costumes, supplementing, with 
abundant technic and vibrant tone, her 
artistic approach. Mr. Archibald, who 
gave English and French groups, cre- 
ated fine atmosphere for his songs, 
which were given in mellow voice. Mr. 
Burnham was heard in a Chopin group 
ending with the A Flat Polonaise, in 
which he displayed great power and 
thorough command of his instrument. 

At the next musicale of this series, it 
is announced, Edwin Markham will read 
from his poems. Other prominent artists 
and guests of honor will participate. The 
scholarship competition for which these 
are given will be held in January. 


Josephine Lucchese Here for Concerts 


Josephine Lucchese, soprano, arrived 
in America on the Colombo last week to 
fulfill concert engagements throughout 
North America. She proceeded to Phil- 
adelphia immediately for a “Rigoletto” 
performance on Tuesday night. Miss 
Lucchese returns to Europe next April 
to make opera appearances in April, 
May and June, through the most im- 
portant cities of Germany, Holland and 
the territory which formerly constituted 
Austria-Hungary. She has been en- 
gaged as leading soprano and will be 
presented in “Rigoletto,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “The Barber of Seville,” 
and “Don Pasquale” with leading artists 
from La Scala. 





St. Cecilia Club in Bellevue Concert 


Victor Harris conducted the St. Ce 
cilia Club in its annual concert for the 
inmates of Bellevue Hospital on Nov. 16 
before an enthusiastic gathering. John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, was the soloist. The 
program began, as is the custom, with 
Mr. Harris’ “Invocation to St. Cecilia,” 
and ended with Mr. Harris’ “Morning.” 
There were also a medley of Southern 
songs, arranged by Deems Taylor, and 
works of Offenbach, Strauss and Clut- 
sam by the Club. Mr. Wells gave two 
groups, including three of his own songs. 
The concert was in memorial to the late 
Alice Mandelick Flagler, contralto, and 
a member of the Club. 


Brahms Quartet To Sing With League 


The Brahms Quartet will appear at 
the concert of the League of Composers, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, in the 
“Village Scenes” of Bartok. The Quar- 
tet, whose annual recital is scheduled for 
March 9 in the Town Hall, assisted Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony, in his recent opera lec- 
ture-recitals, broadcast from WEAF. 
Augmented by additional voices, it sang 
excerpts from “Die Walkiire” and “Das 
Rheingold” on Oct. 30 and Nov. 13. Percy 
Rector Stephens is coaching this organi- 
zation. 


Merle Robertson to Include Own Works 
on Recital Program 


Merle Robertson, Australian pianist, 


will give an Aeolian Hall recital on Nov. 
30, including on her list a group of origi- 
nal compositions. Her program com- 
prises Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata, 
a Bach Prelude and Fugue, two new 
numbers of Herman Sandby, Danish 
composer, and two works of Percy 
Grainger. 





Alice Hackett Engaged Twice in Poca- 
hontas 


Alice Hackett, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for two appearances in Pocahon- 
tas, Iowa, on Dec. 1. In the afternoon 
of that day, she will give a recital! in 
the local high school auditorium, pre- 
senting her program of “Musical Inter- 
pretations for Children.” In the eve- 
ning she will be heard in a lecture-re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. I. H. Brokaw. 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, and 2500 male 
singers of the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America are to be the closing musical 
feature of the Sesquicentennial in the 
Exposition Auditorium this evening. 
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| MMEDIATELY following the 

unqualified success of Lucille 
| Chalfant, coloratura soprano, who 
made her début at the opening of 
| the Biltmore Friday Morning Musi- 
| ecale series on Nov. 5, Miss Chalfant 
| was engaged for many appear- 
| ances. She sang for the Rubin- 
| stein Club at the Waldorf on Nov. 
| 13, in Jenny Lind costume and 
wearing cameos which are said to 
| have belonged to the “Swedish 
Nightingale.” Following her per- 
formance there, she is scheduled to 
appear at the Apollo Club, Brook- 
lyn, on Nov. 30; in Springfield, 
Mass., on Jan. 1; at the Plaza 
Hotel, Jan. 13; at the annual 
breakfast of the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic in the Waldorf-Astoria, Jan. 
20; in “Lakme” with the Washing- 
ton Opera Company on Jan. 23; in 
Palm Beach on Feb. 17; in a joint 





concert with John Charles Thomas, 
and three days later in Miami with 
Mr. Thomas. On March 4 she will 
sing with the Mondell Choral Club 
in Brooklyn. Forest Hill on April 
1, and Jersey City, for the benefit 
of St. Mary’s Guild, on May 12, 
will also be on her schedule. Miss 
Chalfant is under the management 
of R. E. Johnston. 


Heifetz Completes Scandinavian Tour 


Jascha Heifetz has just completed a 
tour of Scandinavia, giving two concerts 
each in Stockholm, Copenhagen, Oslo and 
Riga. On Nov. 18 he played a re-en 
gagement from last season in Berlin 
and at the end of the month will give 
two more recitals in Vienna and Buda 
pest. These concerts are also given in 
response to requests. In all cities Mr. 
Heifetz played before crowded houses. 


Ernest Davis With Damrosch Over 
Radio 


Ernest Davis, tenor, will participate 
in Walter Damrosch’s radio concert to- 
night, when he will sing “Siegfried” ex- 
cerpts to illustrate Mr. Damrosch’s lec- 
ture. Mr. Davis is leaving next week 
for a tour which will include concerts 
in several towns in New Jersey, an ap- 
pearance in “Aida” in Syracuse and a 
recital in Utica. 


Anna Harris Lists Lieder in Recital 


Lieder of Brahms, Schumann and 
Loewe wil! have places on the Town Hall 
program of Anna Harris, contralto, on 
Nov. 29. Miss Harris’ program also in- 
cludes “Gerechter Gott” from “Rienzi,” 
the Inflammatus from Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater,” and songs of Chabrier, Gliére, 
Tchaikovsky, George Harris and others. 
Walter Golde is the accompanist. 


Grace Northrup to Live in San Francisco 


Grace Northrup, soprano, known es- 
pecially throughout the East, as a soloist 
and concert artist, has removed to San 
Francisco. She will open her studio in 
the latter city on Dec. 1 and will devote 
much of her time to teaching. 


Pietro Yon Announces First Recital 


Pietro Yon will give his first organ 
concert this season in New York at St 
Vincent Ferrer’s Church on Dec. 5, when 
he will be assisted by the Church’s regu- 
lar mixed choir and prominent soloists. 


HOLDS ANALYSIS CLASS 


Maude Douglas Tweedy Pupils Appear 
in First Event of Season 

Maude Douglas Tweedy, vocal teacher 
of New York, held her first analysis 
class of the season on Nov. 18, with ap- 
proximately fifty pupils present. Among 
the most interesting features of the eve- 
ning were arias sung by Jeanne Palmer, 
soprano; spiztituals by Donald Fiser, 
baritone; arias from “The Magic Flute” 
by Rae Muscanto; songs and the Robin 
Woman aria from “Shanewis” by Marion 
Raber, contralto. 

Miss Tweedy reports doings of these 
and other artists from her studio: Miss 
Raber has been on the Keith circuit in 
“Indian Love.” Mary Danis is making 
an extended tour of the country, also on 
the Keith route. Irene Malaspina, so- 
prano, gave a recital with Stuart Ross, 
pianist, in the Hotel Green, Danbury 
Conn., recently. Benjamin Brush, tenor, 
is being featured in a quartet and in 
solos in “Sweetheart Time” with the 
Chicago company. Mr. Fiser had a 
most successful summer season, with 
concert engagements in Plymouth, Sci- 
tuate Beach, South Hamilton, Stock- 
bridge, Williamstown, Marion, Edgar- 
town and Rockport, Mass.; Kennebunk- 
port, Bar Harbor, Prout’s Neck, Christ- 
mas Cove, Rangely, Boothbay Harbor 
and Secarboro Beach, Me.; Spring Lake, 
N. J., and Westport, N. Y. 


Middleton to be Oratorio Soloist 


Arthur Middleton has been engaged 
by the New York Oratorio Societv for 
the baritone réle in “Messiah” to be given 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 27. Other en- 
gagements, not a'ready announced, that 
Mr. Middleton will fulfill during De 
cember include Reading, Pa., on Dec. 13, 
and Chicago, on Dec. 20, this last a 
“Messiah” performance with the Chi 
cago Apollo Club. Mr. Middleton sang 
under the auspices of the Tampa Music 
Festival Association on Nov. 6. 





Della Hagerty Booked for Cold Springs 


Della Hagerty. violinist, has been en- 
gaged to give the recitals of the Cold 
Springs Club during the entire winter, 
playing as soloist with the Cold Springs 
Symphony. a new organization § con- 
ducted by Francis Da'e. Miss Hagerty, 
who is a pupil of Leopold Aver, wnder 
whom she spent four years in New York, 
broadcast from WOR on Sent. 25. She 
will give a début recital in the 
future. 


near 


Landowska Builds Concert Hall for Art 
Center 


From Paris news comes that the art 
center for “Music of the Past” which 
Wanda Landowska has established at 
Saint-I eu-la-Foret has been a great suc- 
cess. As a result Mme. Landowska is 
building a concert hall in connection with 
the center. which will be opened next 
spring. Mme. Landowska will be in 
America this season for the months of 
January and February only. 


Harriet Eells Returns from Berlin Début 


Harriet Fells. mezzo-soprano, has re- 
cently returned from a summer in Fu- 
rope, which included a successful début 
recital in Berlin. Miss Eells started her 
American sesson with a recital in Ann 
Arbor, Oct. 28. On Nov. 4 she anneared 
in Montreal. with the Ladies’ Morning 
Musical C'ub, and on Nov. 6 in Engle- 
wood, N. J. Miss Eells will be heard 
again in recital in New York this season, 
after the new year. 


Clara Rabinovitch to Play in Amesbury 


Amesbury. Mass., will hear a piano 
recital by Clara Rabinovitch on Dec. 2 
wnder the auspices of the local Music 
Club that has presented many distin- 
guished artists in the past. On Nov. 14 
she appeared as soloist with the St. Louis 
Svmphony, plaving the Chopin F Minor 
Concerto and followine this anpearance 
with a recital in St- Charles. Mo., under 
the auspices of the college there. 


Montanis Direct Schubert Evening 


Unusual among recent events was a 
concert devoted to instrumental and 
voeal works of Schubert. giver bv the 
Fortnightly Forum (Alumnae Sodality) 
in St. Josenh’s Collere Auditorium on 
Nov. 22. The interesting program con- 
tained lieder and pieces for string quar- 
tet. and was under the direction of 
Catherine Sherwood Montani and Nicola 
A. Montani. The Schmidt Quartet gave 


the Quartet in D Minor and another 
group. The members of the quartet are 
Alexander Zenker, Irvin Bancroft, Henri 
Kikan and William A. Schmidt. Among 
those who were listed for the program 
were John P. Boland, baritone; Marie 
Szeling, Mary C. Connolly, Marion 
McCoy, Julia Hughes, Mary Steedle, 
Ann O’Donnell, Alice Horsfield, Philo- 
mena Gallagher, Mary Coyne McElroy, 
Marie Martel, Mary B. Connolly, so- 


pranos; Mayme Dwyer and Belle 
O’Brien, contraltos; Edward Uphoff, 
John Ambrogi, Wiiliam Flanagan, J. 


Bastian, William Wagner, Joseph Wil- 
liams, J. J. O’Connor, tenors, and Harry 
J. Williams, Jr., J. Frega, and William 
J. Schmidt, baritone and basses. 


Alfred Boyce To Lead Hackensack 
Service 

Alfred Boyce will conduct the Am- 
phion Club of Hackensack, N. J., in a 
vesper service in the Second Reformed 
Church in Hackensack on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 28. The Club will sing num- 
bers of Wagner, Schubert, Sullivan, 
Protheroe and Clarke. Chester B. Searle 
will be at the organ. 


Second “Artistic 


nounced 


Plaza Morning” An- 


The second in the third series of “ar- 
tistic mornings” in the Hotel Plaza un- 
der the direction of Andres de Segurola 
and Samuel E. Piza will be given on Dec. 
2. The soloists will be Richard Crooks, 
tenor; Rosa Low, soprano, and Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist. 





Second Arts and Letters Recital Given 


The second of a series of recitals un- 
der the auspices of the Society of Amer- 
ican Arts and Letters, Inc., was given 
on Friday, Nov. 12, in the music rooms 
of Mrs. Ernest F. Walton. Those on the 
program were Paul Kleman, baritone, 
Florence Day, reader, and Helen Scharf- 
meister, pianist. 





PASSED AWAY 


Charles Phillips Scott 

Boston, Nov. 20. — Charles Phillips 
Scott, organist and composer, died Mon- 
day at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospi- 
tal, this city, following an operation. Mr. 
Scott was a native of Newport, R. I. 
and there began the study of music. 
Coming to Boston, he spent a number of 
years in further study, and then went to 
Leipzig, where he took up composition. 
Returning to Boston he studied with B 
J. Lang. For twenty-five years he was 
organist in the Old Meeting House Hill 
Church in Dorchester and, at the same 
time at the Temple Chabel Shalom on 
Union Park Street, remaining in the 
latter position for thirty-one years. For 
the last five years, and up to the time of 
his sickness, he was organist at the Win- 
chester Unitarian Church. 

Mr. Scott wrote a great deal of church 
music, and in conjunction with Charles 
Stanton Hill, composed a number of 
light operas. He was recognized as one 
of the leading musicians in the Masonic 
fraternity; he handled much of the mu- 
sic for the Masons of Boston and vicinity 
and played at many of their functions. 
Besides holding membership in the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, he was one of the first 
members of the Organ Guild of Amer. 
ica. He is survived by his wife. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Fanny Snow Knowlton 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20. — Fanny Snow 
Knowlton, wife of Dr. William A. 
Knowlton, and a composer of note, died 
at her home here on Nov. 11. Mrs. 
Knowlton was born in Brecksville, Ohio, 
June 13, 1859, and displayed musical tal- 
ent at a very early age. She began her 
musical studies at the Oberlin Conser- 
vatory with Sumner Slater and studied 
with Wilson G. Smith in Cleveland. She 
later went to Europe to continue her 
studies and became a student of the 
Dresden Conservatory under Albert 
Fuchs. teturning to Cleveland, Mrs. 
Knowlton became prominent as a pian- 
ist and also held important organ posi- 
tions and made an enviable position for 
herself as a teacher. Her published 
compositions included works in numer- 
ous forms, a song-cycle for women’s 
voices, entit'ed “Hawthorn and Laven- 
der” being one of the best known. A 
number of her songs and song collec- 
tions for children have also achieved a 
wide popularity. She is survived by her 
husband and a son and a daughter. 
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Descendant of Weber to Re- 
ceive Opera Fund 


RESDEN, Nov. 10.—The oper- 

atic stages which belong to the 
German Theater Association have 
decided to give an honorary pen- 
sion to a woman descendant of 
Weber, now resident in this city. 
The fund will be derived from a 
part of the proceeds taken in dur- 
ing the festival performances of 
his operas last June. 











FEDERATION'S MEET 
TO STRESS CHORALS 


Plans for Chicago Event Out- 
lined at Memphis Board 
Gathering 


By Babette M. Becker 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 20.—Plans for 
the Biennial Convention in Chicago from 
April 18 to 25 occupied the greater part 
of the sessions of the executive board of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
held in this city from Nov. 8 to 11. 

In addition to plans already announced 
in MusIcAL AMERICA, details of the cho- 
ral events were given. A massed cho- 
ral concert will be presented under Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd, of Pittsburgh, national 


choral chairman. Fourteen choruses 
from different parts of the country will 
participate. 

The International Music Committee 
has arranged for talks by musicians of 
other countries, following a plan to make 
American music known abroad. 

One day will be devoted to junior clubs. 
The School Orchestra of Chicago will 
play. Among innovations of the juniors, 
under Julia Williams, are a course of 
study and contests. 

The Memphis Beethoven Club, of 
which Mrs. J. F. Hill is president, was 
heartily indorsed by the Federation for 
its work in bringing music to patients 
in hospitals as a therapeutic measure. 

As previously announced, an offer of 
a $1000 prize for the best new musical 
setting for the Federation hymn, “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful,” was made through 
the past presidents’ assembly, of which 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher, of Boston, is 
president. 

The board announced that it would 
assist at the Southwest Chatauqua at 
Sulphur Springs next August. 

At the opening business session on 
Nov. 8, with Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley, national president, in the chair, 
plans for the preservation of MacDow- 
ell’s cabin studio at Peterboro were dis- 
eussed. The Children’s Crusade was in- 
dorsed. 

A banquet was given at the Hotel Pea- 
body on Nov. 8, at which addresses were 
made by Mayor Rowlett Paine of Mem- 
phis, James C. Caruthers, Mrs. Kelley, 
Mrs. Fisher, Helen Harrison Mills, Mrs. 
E. J. Ottoway, Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, 
and Abbie Lou Snoddy. Other social 
events were given at Ashlar Hall, the 
home of Mrs. R. Brinkley Snowden, by 
the Renaissance Circle; at the Memphis 
Country Club, by the Beethoven Club; 
at the Nineteenth Century Club; by the 
Memphis Piano Teachers’ Association, 
and the Theodor Bohlmann School of 
Music. A concert was given in the Ho- 
tel Peabody, in addition to other musical 
programs at various functions. 

The members of the board present in- 
cluded, besides the national president: 
Mrs. George Hall, Rhode Island; 
Cora Cox Lucas, South Carolina; Mar- 
garet Haas, Florida; Mrs. Henry Pettit, 
Kentucky: Mrs. J. C. Thompson, Miss- 
issippi; Mrs. John Hutton, Tennessee; 
Mrs. Houston Davis, Alabama; Mrs. J. 
Reed Steele, Indiana; Mrs. Harry Ba- 
cher, Michigan; Mrs. E. J. Tyler, ITli- 
nois; Mrs. George Judish, Iowa; Mrs. 
H. L. Miller, Wisconsin: Florence Wood- 
ward, Missouri; Mrs. Hal Peel, Arkan- 
sas; Frances Cattron, Oklahoma; Dor- 
othy Drane, Texas; Mrs. H. L. Good- 
bread, Ohio; Mrs. J. A. Jardins, North 
Dakota. 








Paderewski Receives Cambridge Degree 


LONDON, Nov. 2.—Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski was made a doctor of music, 
honoris causa, by Cambridge University 
on Oct. 29. The pianist visited the Uni- 


versity for the conferring of the honor. 





Impressive Ceremonies Mark Turning of Sod 


for San Francisco’s Imposing Temple of Music 
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Preliminary Architect’s Study for San Francisco’s Magnificent Group of Art Structures. . 
and That of the American Legion Headquarters and Fine 
The City Hall Is Seen in the Background 


Symphony Hall Is Shown on the Right, 
Left. 


AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20.—Threat- 
ening skies of the night before gave 
place at the dawn of Armistice Day to 
heavens of azure blue, through which 


the sun smiled upon the five-acre sea of 
citizens gathered upon the site 
for the south wing of San Francisco’s 
War Memorial Buildings. The occasion 
was the ground-breaking exercises for 
the long-anticipated opera house and 
symphony hall—the first unit of the War 
Memorial Building which is to be erected. 

It was fitting that this occasion, mark- 
ing the first step toward the construction 
of a temple for musical art, should be 
celebrated with a program in which San 
Francisco’s music bodies participated. 
Louise Homer sang “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” and “Ring Out, Wild 
Bells.” ‘The chorus of the San Francisco 
Opera Company gave the Soldiers’ Cho- 





PROPOSED MEMORIAL FOR COAST CITY 
The Facade of the Projected Opera House and 


rus from “Faust.” Together with the 
San Francisco Municipal Chorus and ac- 
companied by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, under Alfred Hertz, the choir 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
Municipal Band, conducted by Philip 
Sapiro, brought the exercises to a close 
with “America.” 

Charles Kendrick was master of cere- 
monies. Mayor James Rolph, Jr., gave 
an excellent address, and the Hon. John 
L. McNab delivered the oration. 

William L. Crocker, the originator of 
the War Memorial Building idea, whose 
enthusiasm was the stimulus for the 
memorial plan throughout the past seven 
years, turned the first spade of earth 
and placed it in a bronze casket held by 
Eugene D. Bennett, Commander of the 
County Council of the American Legion. 

The ceremonies were preceded by a 
parade of American Legion members, 





Milwaukee School Board Opens New 
Symphonic World to Children 
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ILWAUKEE, Nov. 20.—A _ bright 
day dawned for Milwaukee school 
children when 3500 of them, crowding 
the big Auditorium Hall, had their op- 
portunity to drink at the fountain of 


music provided by Frederick Stock and 
the Chicago Symphony. 

For the first time, the Milwaukee 
School Board has taken up the project 
of permitting Milwaukee school children 
to hear the best music under the most 
favorable surroundings. The board en- 
gaged the orchestra and its leader, and 
sold tickets to the children at actual cost 
—only forty cents each. The oppor- 
tunity was made possible through the 
Milwaukee Orchestral Association and 
Margaret Rice, who manages the orches- 
tra in its Milwaukee appearances. 

Children from scores of schools came 
eagerly, and the tickets were rapidly 
consumed. There were no _ reserved 
seats; the children sat wherever they 
chose, the choicest positions going to the 
early comers. Silence was insured 
through the admonitions of teachers 
planted at strategic positions, and cau- 
tionings by the warning finger of Mr. 
Stock. 

Then came the program. There were 
pictures of Beethoven, Mozart, Rubin- 
stein and others. Mr. Stock drew on his 
rich experience in music and explained 


his ideas in simple but picturesque lan- 
guage. The instruments were identified 
by the pupils. The themes were shown 
on the screen, then sung and played. 

Mr. Stock even interrupted the An- 
dante from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
several times to continue his educational 
process. After much preparation, each 
piece was played. In fact, the playing 
of the orchestra occupied only a small 
fraction of the time of the concert, on 
the theory that music must be under- 
stood before it can be listened to intelli- 
gently. 

Among the numbers chosen were Mo- 
zart’s “Turkish” March, Beethoven’s 
Minuet in G, the Berceuse from Godard’s 
“Jocelyn,” which had to be repeated by 
the orchestra after repeated waves of 
applause, and a wedding march. Not 
more than an hour was taken in the 
rapid-fire work of Mr. Stock and the 
period seemed not more than a few 
minutes. 

The Milwaukee School Board has put 
7000 seats at the disposal of pupils this 
year. It is hoped that next year the 
Board will offer the children 15,000 to 
20,000 seats. The series is open to al- 
most 100,000 children in the Milwaukee 
district, including all the public and 
parochial schools of the city and sur- 
rounding suburban towns. 

C. O. SKINROOD 





_Year’s 


Arts Museum Building on the 


the 363rd Infantry and the 457th Field 
Artillery. 

The program was broadcast by Station 
KPO, and the number of listeners by 
this means was estimated at 2,500,000. 


The Opera House and Symphony Hall, 
composing the south wing, upon which 
construction will immediately begin, is 
bound by Fulton, Van Ness, Franklin 
and Grove streets. The northern wing, 
when constructed, will house a fine arts 
palace and American Legion headquar- 
ters. Between the two wings a memorial 
court with a sunken garden is planned. 
The facade will blend architecturally 
with the magnificent City Hall, the dome 
of which towers above the entire civic 
center. 

The War Memorial Building has been 
financed entirely by voluntary subscrip- 
tions from 60,000 persons, and not by 
legislative action. When completed, it 
will be a living memorial to the dead 
and a temple of art for the living, as 
well as a headquarters for veterans of 
all wars. Marsory M. FISHER. 


“Don” Revival Listed for New Year’s 
Eve in Chicago 

CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—The Chicago Civic 
Opera Company has listed its revival 
of “Don Giovanni” for a special New 
Eve performance, with Rosa 
Raisa, Louise Loring, Edith Mason, Tito 
Schipa, Vanni Marcoux, Virgillio Laz- 
zari, Vittorio Trevisan and Alexander 
Kipnis in the cast. New scenery, in the 
modern manner, will be employed. 


Richard Strauss Completes New Opera 


European dispatches state that Rich- 
ard Strauss has finished his new opera, 
“The Egyptian Helen.” The manuscript 
score was sent to the publisher on Nov. 
3. The premiére will take place next 
season. The place has not been decided 
upon, but Dresden is reported as the 
most likely, as several Strauss operas 
were first given there in the past. 


Chicago Symphony Receives $9000 Gift 
from Mrs. Landon 


CHICAGO, Nov. 23.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestral Association announces 
that it has received a gift of $9000 from 
Jessie Spalding Landon. This increases 
the Henry Harrison Walker Memorial 
Fund, created by Mrs. Landon, to the 
sum of $10,000. 
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